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Preface 

This is the third in a series of monographs developed by the Rehabilitation 
Research and Training Center on Supported Employment (RRTC) at Virginia 
Commonwealth University. The aim of the monographs is to assemble into one 
volume and disseminate the results of varied RRTC research Investigations into the 
effects of supported employment on persons with developmental and other severe 
disabilities. Uke the eariier volumes In this series, the current monograph addresses 
the economic and non-economic impact of supported enployment participation on 
Individual wori^ers and the state and local agencies responsible for serving them. 
Howeven readers of eariier volumes will recognize subtle and not so subtle changes 
In the research areas currently under investigation. 

Our previous work focused almost exclusively on the efficacy of supported 
employment as a service delivery aHematlve by documenting the success of large 
scale efforts to enable individuals with severe disabilities to obtain and maintain 
competitive employment for the first time. As supported employment has gained 
nationwide acceptance as a rehabilitation alternative, our resee^'ch efforts are now 
directed toward improving the quality of supported employment services by 
Identifying obstacles to effective Implementation and examining the differential effects 
of various types of supported employment services on individua.3 with diverse 
characteristics and backgrounds. 

Our previous research focused almost exclusively on individuals with mental 
retardation served in the Individual placement model of supported employment. As 
supported employment has expanded, our research efforts have as well - the current 
monograph contains investigations embracing individuals with traumatic brain injuries, 
long-term mental illness, cerebral palsy and other disabilities. Likewise, the 
monograph Includes our first empirical examinations of the relative efficacy of group 
employment options such as work crews and enclaves in industry. We have also 
begun to take a closer look at key characteristics of the jobs held by supported 
employment participants. Recent studies reported in the monograph focus on the 
level of integration achieved by supported employment participants and the fringe 



benefits received by workers. We have also begun to expand our attempt to 
investigate the roles of various professionals in the supported employment 
Implementation process by examining the attitudes and activities of rehabilitation 
counselors and supported employnr)ent program r^anagers. 

Now more than at any other time we are indebted to a great many 
professionals and consumers whose successes and frustrations are chronicled in 
these manuscripts. Our research program is shaped by the advice and guidance we 
receive from a variety of sources. Dr. Richard Melia, our project officer within the 
National Institute of Disability and Rehabilitation Research, and Fred Isbister of the 
federal Rehabilitation Services Administration have encouraged our research program 
and helped to focus many of our investigations on significant national issues. We 
also owe much to the state and local leaders in the supported employment initiative 
who share with us their creative solutions to seemingly insurmountable problems and 
our academic colleagues around the country who critique our worit and share with us 
the results of tneir own investigations. We are parttcularty indebted to the over 500 
employment specialists who have submitted data to the RRTC longitudinal data base. 
Their willingness to share the results of their efforts on behalf of the consumers with 
severe disabilities on their own caseloads has been a tremendous benefit to other 
programs just starting suppoiled employment activities. 

While it is imposslblo to adequately tiiank everyone who has contributed to 
the developed of our recent efforts, there are several Individuals In our own state 
who have assisted us time and again and without whose support we would be 
unable to complete many of our research activities. In particular, Mark Hill, Director 
of the Office of Supported Employment for the Virginia Department of Mental Health, 
Mental Retardation, and Substance Abuse Services, who conceptualized much of our 
cun^ent research program, and George Pugh, Director of the Office of Supported 
Employment and Facility Services at the Virginia Department of Rehabilitative 
Services, have been instrumental to the completion of our wori<. A special thanks is 
also extended to the five Regional Consultants in the Virginia supported employment 
network, Susan O'Mara, Connie Britt, David Ruth, Gall Maricwood, and Harriet Yaffe. 
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We call upon them often to aid us In our work and they always assist us with their 
time and expertise. 

Within our own Center, we would like to thank our RRTC colleagues In the 
Training Diviston and the demonstration employment programs who remind us 
regularly that there Is more to research than g values and Beta weights and who 
Identify the timely and socially relevant Issues to be addressed by our research 
program. Within the RRTC Research Division, our deepest appreciation Is extended 
to David Banks, Helen Metzler, Sue Hicks, Nancy Savold, Darlene Linger, Tracy 
Canter, Debra Edwards and Elizabeth Nugent. They do all the hard work - 
collecting and entering data, writing the programs, answering questions, proofing 
manuscripts, developing tables - and they do it with tremendous skill and dedication. 
We are extremely fortunate to have each and every one of them as colleagues. 

Finally, we deeply appreciate the worit of tite RRTC staff who participated In 
the final preparation of the monograph. Thanks go to Jm Smith, our Research 
Administrator, who mak3S our Center wori^, Brenda Robinson and Jeanne Dalton for 
their word processing and technical skills, and especially Patrida Baker for her v^ork 
in formatting the manuscripts In the monograph. 
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within the past five years there has been an enormous amount of attention 
focused upon supported employment as an outcome for adults with severe disabilities 
who ha-e been historically unemployed or underemployed (Wehman, 1988). Supported 
employment initiatives from the federal government as well as federal regulations on 
supported employment have called upon professionals to emphasize services to people 
with the most severe disabilities (OSERS. 1984; Federal Reoi.ster . 1987). Subsequently, 
major flve-year grant awards were made in 1985 and 1986 by the Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services to 27 states. The purpose of these awarxJs was 
to change, modify, or convert the existing adult serWco systems of segregated day 
programs for persons with developmental disabilities to industry based paid er.^Ioyment. 
A major focus of this effort was to involve people with severe disabilities who have 
historically been considered unemployable in the nation's labor force. 

The systems change demonstration strategy was a bold one. This strategy 
called upon vocational rehabilitation, developmental disabilities, and independent day 
programs such as the thousands of rehabilitation facilities to rethink their way of 
delivering vocational services. Major elements of supported employment which were 
stressed in the awarding of the systems change projects were a) pay for real work, b) 
integration with nonhandicapped woriters, and c) an emphasis on placing people with 
tmly severe disabilities (Bellamy, Rhodes, Mank, & Albin, 1988). These elements 
focused on the fact that many persons were in segregated day programs earning iittis 
or no money. Yet research has shown that they could work in integrated employment 
programs using a supported employment model (Kieman & stark, 1986; Major & 
Baffuto, 1989; Rusch. 1986; Vogeisberg & Richard. 1988; Wehman, Hill, Hill, Brooke, 
Pendleton, & Britt, 1985). 

The purpose of this chapter is to empirically examine supported employment 
implementation in Virginia in order to evaluate the success of this program. Specifically, 
we are Interested in knowing the answers to the following questions: 

0 Who is participating in supported employment programs? 

o What is the degree of severity, (I.e., functioning capabilities), of 
those participating in supported employment? 
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0 What impact is supported employment having on the state vocational 
rehabilitation program? 

0 How many hours per week are supported employment participants 
working? 

0 What effect is supported employment having on government benefits 
received by participants? 

0 What type of supported employment models are being used? 

0 What kinds of wages and fringe benefits are people receiving? 

0 What types of employment positions are people taking? 

0 What is the nature of target employee job retention? 

In order to answer these questions, an in-depth analysis of the quarterly dsia 
submitted by local service providers to the VCU Rehabilitation Research and Training 
Center was undertaken. This chapter reports the major outcon^e measures which have 
been reported. However, befcre describing the data management system and program 
results, It will be helpful to briefly review the historical basis under which Virginia buiit 
supported employment into the state system Hence, what follows is a description of 
supported employment development in Virginia and a presentation of the outcome data 
associated with this i^mplenoentation. 

Supported Employment In Virginia: A Brief Historical Review 

Efforts to redirect center based day support and work oriented services for 
persons who are mentally retarded toward supports In the competitive labor market 
formally began in Virginia in 1978. The Department of Rehabilitative Services, the 
state's general vocational rehabilitation agency, granted Virginia Commonwealth 
University Innovation and Expansion (l&E) funds to research and demonstrate the 
feasibility of placing and maintaining In competitive employment persons traditionally 
served in work activity and sheltered work programs. Project Employablllty operated In 
Richmond, Virginia through the l&E grant for three years and provided the foundation 
for the job placement, job site training, and ongoing follow-along service model, now 
called the supported competitive employment option. Project Employablllty from 1978 
through 1981 also focused on the Importance and viability of full participation of the 



state vocatlonfs .ehabilttation system and the local VR counselor in generating and 
supporting non-segregated employment opportunities for persons with severe disabilities 
(Wehman & Hill, 1979; Wehman & Hill, 1980). 

In 1981, Virginia Commonwealtti University received a tiiree-year Special 
Projects grant from tiie federal Reiiabilitation Services Administration to replicate in otiier 
communities in Virginia tfie services demonstrated tiirougfi Project Employability in 
Richmond. Replication took place in Norfolk in cooperation with the Eggleston Center, 
a private non-profit sheltered wor1<shop, and in Virginia Beach through the dty's mental 
retardation adult services program. In addition to the replication sites coortlinated 
thiough VCU, localities such as the City of Alexandria and the County of Fairfax/Falls 
Church in Northern Virginia initiated efforts siml'-r Project Employability during the 
1981-1984 time period. Facility grant funds from the Department of Rehabilitative 
Services, CETA manpower services awards, and redirection of state and local day 
support services funds supported these local efforts. By 1984, persons with severe 
disabilities were being supported in competitive employment in the five communities 
previously referenced plus Roanoke and Marion in Southwest Virginia (Revell, Wehman, 
& Amold, 1984). 

The progress achieved in Virginia through 1984 reliod heavily on federal and 
state dlscretlonaiy grants, through short-term manpower funding and through local efforts 
to pool scare service funds not specifically targeted for supporting persons with 
disabilities In the competitive labor market. It became critically Important to move from 
grant ftinding to an Interagency funding system based on the service needs of specific 
Individuals. In Virginia, the slate Department of Mental Health, Mental Retardation and 
Substance Abuse Services is designated as the state authority for alcoholism, drug 
abuse, mental health, and mental retardation services. The delivery of these services 
Is administered at the local level through a statewide system of approximately 40 
Community Seivice Boards (CSBs). Initiating in 1984 a fee based approach to funding 
both time limited employment services through the vocational rehabilitation system and 
ongoing support service funding through the CSB system required state level 
Interagency agreement to the concept of shared funding followed by negotiations at the 
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local level to Insure services through specific providers for individual clients (Hill et al., 
1987). 

The fee based participation by the Department of Rehabilitative Services (DRS) 
In a supported employment service program began in 1984 with the approval of VCU 
as a provider of services for which the VR counselor could give authorization. The 
actual shared funding arrangement began In 1985 with the approval by DRS of five 
provider agencies which utilized both time limited VR funds and long-term support funds 
provided through Individual Community Service Boards. As of the end of 1988, this 
provider system had expanded to 45 supported employment service agencies with fee 
for service agreements with DRS and corrmiltments for long-term support funding from 
Community Service Boards. Approximately 15 of these providers are private non-profit 
sheltered workshops; approximately 19 are operated by CSBs; and the remainder are 
specialized non-profit or publicly operated programs involved in supported employnwnt. 
In addition to the 45 fee-based agencies, seven agencies are developing supported 
employment programs through start-up grants and will be entering Into fee-for-service 
agreements with DRS early In 1989. 

The Impact of this growtfi In service capacity on the vocational sys^om In 
Virginia has been significant. From July 1. 1986 through June 30. 1987. 210 state VR 
clients received tlme-Iimlted services through the supported employment program; from 
July 1, 1987 through June 30. 1988. 492 VR clients received these^ services. Growth 
in sponsorship of clients in supported employment by the Department of Rehabilitative 
Services has paralleled participation by the Community Service Board system. As of 
the end of 1988, approximately 80% of the Boards are actively engaged in funding or 
directly providing ongoing support services in supported employment. Through state 
appropriated funds. DRS initiated in the fall of 1988 a program to serve persons with 
physical disabilities in need of supported employment services who are not eligible for 
services through the Community Service Board system. 

In September. 1985 Virginia received one of the original 10 state change grants 
awarded by the federal Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services to 
develop a state system of supported employment over a five-year period. Virginia's 
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state system has expanded from what began In 1978 as a demonstration effort to 
become a truly statewide InltlaOve focused on changing the predominant nature of day 
and work services for persons with severe disabilities to community Integrated 
employment. The Virginia Supported Employment Information System discussed In this 
chapter was piloted for one year with 12 start-up grant recipients funded through the 
state change grant In September, 1986. Effective October 1, 1987, participation In the 
Information System became mandatory for provider agencies receiving fees from DRS 
for clients In supported employment service programs. Data submission continues 
during the provision of ongoing support services after the iennlnatlon of VR funded time 
limited services. 

Virginia Supported Employment Infomnatlon Systfim 
A comprehensive management Infonrratlon system has been developed to 
monitor the employment outcomes of target employees participating In the Virginia 
supported en^Ioyment Initiative and to serve as a management and program evaluation 
tool. Rrst develc^ as a research data base to evaluate the results of demonstration 
programs operated by Virginia Commonwealth University (Wehman & Kregel, In press), 
the Virginia Supported Employment Infomiatlon System (VSEIS) has expanded to track 
the progress of the large number of local community-based employment programs 
begun between 1985-08 as a result of the statvVs supported employment Initiative. 

As noted earlier, the present system represents a cooperative effort of the 
Department of Rehabilitative Services (DRS), the Office of Supported Employment In the 
Dspartment of Mental Health, Mental Retardation* and Substance Abuse Services 
(DMHMRSAS), the VCU-RRTC, and 45 local programs vendored by DRS to provide 
supported employment services. The Department of Rehabilitative Services provides 
administrative leadership in the design and implementation of the system. Vendor 
agreements with local service providers require the submission of data to the system 
as a condition for receiving reimbursement for services. The VCU-RRTC, through a 
contract witfi DRS, is responsible for system maintenance, data analysis, and the 
preparation and dissemination of monthly and quarteriy reports. Regional consultants' 
from ihe Office for Supported Employment serve as liaisons between local providers and 
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the RRTC, training local providers in the use of the system, assisting In the collection 
of data, and Interpreting technical reports for local agendas and employment specialists. 
Purposes of the VSEIS 

The VSEIS has been designed to achl«?ve several distinct puiposes> At the 
state level, aggregate Information Is used by DRS and DMHMRSAS to document the 
scope and effectiveness of supported employment, communicate the results of the 
supported employment Initiative to state agencies and legislators, provide an empirical 
basis for policy formulation and program management, and detect trends and emerging 
Issues to be addressed as the supported employment Initiative evolves over Wme. 

At the local program leveK the system allows program administrators to track 
the growth and progress of their program on a quarter to quarter basis and to compare 
the outcomes of their efforts to state and regional averages. Specialized reports, such 
as the Monthly Intervention Report, are designed as management tools that allow 
administrators to monitor specific aspects of programs. The Regional Consultants from 
the Office of Supported Employment make extensive use of the system when providing 
feedback to local agencies and designing technical assistance activities. 

Since extensive data Is continuously collected on each target employee, as 
opposed to aggregated program data, the VSEIS Is also used to evaluate the effect of 
supported employment participation on Individual target employees. The system is 
sensitive to subtle changes in an individual's employment situation. Each target 
employee can be monitored on a monthly and quarteriy basis to guarantee that the 
individual maximally benefits from the services received from the supported emptoyment 
program. 

Overview of the Data Management Process 

The VSEiS consists of over 200 data elements, organized into nine data 
collection fonns. The system provides detailed infomiation on target employee 
demographic and functional characteristics, consumer assessment infomiation, the 
results of Job analyses, comprehensive data on the type of Job perfomned by the 
employee, the amount and type of servlcjs provided by the supported employment 
program, supervisors' evaluations of Vte target employees' wori^ performance, and 



complete information regarding employment retention and reasons for job separation. 
Some data elements are cdtected one time only, others are coHected on regular three 
or six nrwrith Intervals, and stlH others are coHected on a continuous, dally basis. 

Regional Consultants train local employment specialists In the use of the system. 
Individual employment specialists are responsible for the completion of all data forms 
for each amployee on their caseloads. The data coHecHon fomis have been designed 
to sene as clinical tools for the employment specialists. For example, the consumer 
assessment, job analysis, supervisor evaluation, and other fonns are designed to directly 
assist in the job placem«it. Ironing, and follow-along process. 

Data fonns are submitted on a prescribed schedule to the RRTC. The schedule 
for data completion Is based on a consumer's date of placement rather than a specific 
calendar month. This enables data collection to be dispersed over a lengthy period of 
time instead of requiring extensive data collection at the end of each fiscal quarter. 
Instead of forcing employment specialists to coflect and sort large amounts of data 
several times a year, data collection becomes a component of the employment 
specialists' daily routine. 

Once data Is received by the RRTC. a data management specialist reviews 
each fomi for completeness, accuracy, and consistency with previously submitted data. 
The data management specialist contacts local programs to clarify and obtain missing 
data, ihen codes each fonn for data entry and analysis. 

Summary reports are returned to stata agencies and local programs on a 
quarterty and monthly basis. Ail VSEIS participants receive aggregated statewide 
reports that contain both numerical tables and graphic deplcHons of data Regional 
consultants receive both statewide and regional aggregate reports to allow the 
comparison of local programs within their specific region. Each of the 45 local providers 
receive a quarterty report that details the outcomes of their own agency. All quarterly 
reports contain complete infomriation on the immediate quarter, as well as cumulative 
Infonnatlon. to allow all participants to monitor the results and growth of an Individual 
program over time. 
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Each individual program also receives a report each quarter that summarizes 
the key employment outcomes for each target employee currently receiving services. 
This report lists type of job, wages earned, hours worked per week, changes in 
employment or benefit status, hours of service provided, and other key variables for 
each target employee. Another feature of the reporting system is the monthly 
intervention report Each provider receives an individual report each montfi on each 
employment specialist and each target enfiployee. The report details the type of 
intervention provided, the amount (number of hours) of Intervention delivered to each 
employee by each employment specialist and the days on which Intervention was 
provided. The report Is intended to be a management tool for program administrators 
that enables them to review the activities of employment specialists and monitor the 
scope and quality of services provided to each IndivMual target emptoyee. 

Impact of Supported Employmertt 

As was discussed prevfousiy, suppoited employment in Virginia was Initiated in 
the late 1970s through demonstration programs operated by Virginia Comnwnwealth 
University. Between 1978 and 1985, approximately 250 individuals with mental 
retardation were placed into competitive employment and the results of these 
demonstration activities have been regulariy reported (Wehman, Hill, Qoodall, Cleveland, 
Brooke, & Pentecost 1982; Wehman, Hill, Hill, Brooke, Pendleton, & Brltt, 1985; 
Wehman & Kregel, in press). In the early 1980s a number of different community 
agencies across the state Initiated supported employment programs of their own. In 
1985 a dramatic expansion of Virginia's supported employment initiative occurred as a 
result of cooperative funding and administrative leadership provided by DRS and the 
DMHMRSAS Office of Supported Employment. By 1988, local agencies operated 
supported employment programs in all parts of the state. 

This section will first chronicle previous research that studied the impact of 
supported employment on target workers, employers, and service providers. Second, 
information will be presented that summarizes the current status of supported 
employment in the state. Third, ongoing efforts to investigate major implementation 
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Issues such as employment retention, reasons for separation, and the amount and type 
of services provided by employment specialists will be discussed. 
Previous Research on Supported Employment In Virg inia 

The VCU-RRTO has engaged In an ongoing research effort to document the 
monetary and non-monetary outcomes associated with participation In supported 
employment. In addition to the general outcome studies of all supported employment 
participants died above, specialized analyses have been completed that focused on the 
Impact of supported employment on specific groups of Individuals, such as persons with 
severe mental retardation (Wehman, Hill, Wood, & Parent, 1987}, transltlon-aged 
Individuals (Wehman, Parent, Wood, MIchaud, Ford, Miller, Marchant, & Walker, In 
press), and porsor.3 with traumatic brain Injury (Wehman, Kreutzer, Wood, Stonnlngton, 
Sherron, DIambra. Fry, & Qroah, 1988). 

Numerous other studies have examined mora specific Issues central to 
the success of supported employment programs. The relative success of Individuals 
with moderate and severe mental retardation, as opposed to mild menta' retardation was 
Investigated through a study of demographic and functional charactenstlcs that con-elated 
with long-temi employment retention (Hill, Hill, Wehman, Banks, Pendleton, & Britt, 
1985). The satisfaction of employers has been studied through an employer attitude 
survey (Shafer, Hill, Seyfarth, & Wehman, 1987) and an analysis of supan/lsor-s 
evaluations of the work perfomiance of target employees (Shafer, Kregel, Banks, & Hill, 
1988). Other research has Included an Investigation of the effects of supported 
employment on ta-get employees' quality of life (Inge, Banks, Wehman, Hill, & Shafer, 
1988) and an examination of vhe attitudes of target employees' coworkers (Shafer, Rice, 
Metzler, & Haring, In pre-s). Finally, a series of investigations have examined the 
economic benefits and costs of supported employment from the perspectives of the 
target employees, taxpayers, and society at large (Hill, Banks, Handrich, Wehman, Hill, 
& Shafer, 1987; Hill, Wehman, Kregel, Banks, & Metzler, 1987; Wehman, Kregel, Banks, 
Hill, & Moon, 1987). 
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Current Status of Supported Employment 

Between 1978-88. Virginia's supported employment program had grown from a 
single university-based demonstraf xi program to a statewide system that had served 
944 individuals. Ee.iy placement efforts focused on individuals with mental retardation. 
As of Septemt)er 30, 1988, target employees with nr)entai retardation accounted for 
83.1% of all persons participating in supported employment. Over 40% of all individuals 
were reported to have a secondary disability, such as cerebral palsy, convulsive 
disorders, or hearing, language, or visual icT:palnnents. The primary disability of all 
individuals placed into supported employment is delineated in Table 1. 

Table 1 

Primaey Dbcblfity of Target Employees 

(N»944) 





Percentage 


Primaiy 


of All Target 


Disability 


Empk>vees 


Mental Retardation 


83.1 


Long-Term Mental ISness 


0.8 


Traumatic Brain Injury 


2.3 


Other Physical DisablBtles 


1.5 


Learning Disablfity 


0.8 


Other Neurologfcal Disabilities 


0.7 


Cerebral Palsy 


0.6 


Hearing Impairment 


0.5 


Visual Impalmient 


0.5 


Autbm 


OA 


Convulsive Disorder 


0.3 


Other 


0.3 



While the overwhelming number of target employees participating in supported 
employment remain individuals with mental retardation, since 1987 a trend toward 
pladng individuals with other primary disabilities has definitely occurred. In 1988, for 
example, approximately 20% of all new placements have been individuals with long- 
temi mental illness, and approximately 10% l^^e been individuals with traumatic brain 
injury. In view of recent policy statements and financial approprlatior)s by various state 
agencies, it is likely that in the future Virginia's supported employment initiative vAW 
serve individuals with a variety of different disabilities. 
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Another trend that has emerged in 1987-88 is the Increashg number of 
Individuals with mild menta" retardation who have been placed into competitive 
employment. As indicated in Table 2, in 1988 Individuals with fafjd mental retsrdaflon 
accounted for 43% of all persons wtth mental retardation, while persons wiUi moderate 
mental retardation represented 38.2% of the persons served. In contrast, 1S87 data 
(Wehman & Kregel, in press) Indicated that 51% of all persons served were ir.dividuals 
wRh moderate mental retardation, while only 33% of al! Individuals were diagnosed as 
individuals with mild mental retardation. The data in Table 2 represent all individuals in 
the VSEIS with mental retardation as an identified prlma^^ or secondary disability. 

Tabl«2 

DlagnoMd Functroning Uv*l of BnployMs Ub«M 
Mwitaliy R*lardtd 

FuncBonlno Laval Par^ »agg 

BorderfiRO qq 

MM 430 

Moderata 3gjg 

Savera « ^ 

Profound q ^ 

Type of Emptovment Program Since Its Incepiion fn 1978, supported employment 
providers in Virginia have been philosophically committed to the use of the individual 
placement, or supported work model of competitive employment (Wehman & Kregel, 
1985). The prevailing belief is that the individual placement model: 1) allows the target 
employee maximum choice in selecting a job that meets Individual preferences; 2) offers 
the greatest opportunity for target employees to be optimally Inlegratod in the wori<place; 
and 3) allows the Individual to earn competitive wages. WhHe In recent years there has 
been a trend toward developing group employment otions (e.g. enclaves, wori< crews) 
to accommodate individuals unable to succeed in an InHlvldual placement, the individual 
placement approach ..?mains the dominant model in use in the state. In 1988, 83.9% 
of all target employees were served in the individual placement model. Table 3 
describes the percentage of all target employees working in each of the major supported 
employment models in the state. 
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Table 3 

Percentage of Target Employees 'Working In 
Major Employment Models 

Type of Percentage of 

Employment Programs Target Employees 

individual Placement 83.9 

Enclave ^ 8.3 

Woik Crew 6.6 

EntrepreneuHa! 1.2 

Waoes Earned and Hours Worked Per Week The average hourly wage for all 
positions held by target employees In Virginia from 1978 - 1988 has been $3.64 per 
hour. This figure has rernalned remarkably consistent over time. For example, 
Wehman and Kregel (in press), relying on 1986 data, reported an average hourly wage 
of $3.56 per hoi;r. it should be noted that some individual placement were made prior 
to 1981, when the minimum wage was less than the current level of $3.35 per hour, 
a factor that somewhat deflates the overall average. 

The mean and range of hourly wages for all empioynf)enl models Is listed In 
Table 4. Wages range from an average of $1.57 per Individual In the entrepreneurial 
model to $3.79 in the individual placement model. Wages vary considerably within 
specific models. For example, wages for all group employment options range from less 
than $1.00 per hour to $5.00 per hour In the enclave model. This variability Indicates 
that sophisticated job development In group employment options can allow some target 
employees to earn significant wages. 

The cumulative wages earned by all target employees since the Initiation of 
supported employment In 1978 has been $6,339,090. Presently, the total eamed by all 
Individuals working each quarter averages about $750,000. 

Target employees work an average of 28 hours per week. Approximately half 
of all Individuals (49%) worked 30-40 hours per week, with 42% working 20-30 hours 

T«bye4 

Houriy Wag«« for Target Employees in 
variout Employmant Modal* 



Emplovment Proarams 


Average Hourly Waqe 


Range 


Individual Placofnent 


$3.79 


$2.65 • $13.80 


Enclave 


$2.64 


$0.77 - $5.00 


Work Craw 


$^63 


$0.58 - $4.91 


Entmpranauriai 


$1.57 


$0.50 - $3.35 
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per week A small number of individuals (8.3%) worked less than 10 hour^ per week. 
This figure should be viewed cautiously, since some individuals held two or more jobs 
simultaneously that totaled more than 20 hours per week in combination. Table 5 
provides a categorical breakdown of the hours worked per week across all employment 
models. 

T«bl«5 

Hours Work«d ptr Wt«k by Target Employes 
In Various Supportad Employm«nl Models 

(N » 678) 

*n<*JvWual Enclave Wc-i^ Crew Enlrepfenourlal 

Hours per Week (N « SIS) (N « 84) (N « 67) (N o 12) 

Less than 20 9.3 2A 8.9 0.0 

20 to 30 40A 39.3 S0.8 83.3 

30 to 40 49.7 58.3 40.3 0.0 

More than 40 0.6 0.0 o.O 16.7 

Note: Percentage* contained In each column re^iresent the percentage of Individuals 
wofking In that pcrtlculsr emplojrment model. Data represents all positions held by taroet 
employees who woiked at any time during FY 88. 

Level of Integration An important concern for Virginia supported employment 
providers Is tfie level of vocational and sodal Integration in the workplace experienced 
by target employees. In addition to the opportunity to earn significant wages, integration 
Is the primary motivating principle underlying the supported employment movement 
(Wehman & Moon, 1986). The VSEIS requires employment spedalists to gauge the 
level of Integration In the workplace for each target employee on a five point scale that 
ranges from complete segregation to frequent work related Interaction. Table 6 
summarizes the level of integration for all target employees. 

Table 6 

Uvei of Integration with NorvHandlcapped Co-Workers 
in the Workplace 

, I t • . ^ Percentage of 

Level of lnteqratb:<i Total Placements 

Frequent viOik related Interaction 42.9 

Moderate level of work 

related interaction 41/1 

No Yiotk related interaction g.g 

General physical separation 4.3 

Comptele segregation ^ .4 
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From the data contained in Table 6, it appears that the overwhelming majority 
of target employees are experiencing a significant amount of integration through their 
participation In the supported employment program. A moderate or frequent level of 
work related interaction is reported for 84% of all individuals. While these results are 
quite encouraging, relatively little is l<nown about the quality of this integration. In-depth 
investigations are presently undervyray to nfiore specifically examine the nature and 
quality of integration experienced by tar^^et employees in various supported employment 
models. 

Fringe Benefits Received by Tarcet Employees An important consideration In 
the Identification of appropriate jobs for persons with severe disabilities is the availability 
of fringe i)enefits. Health Insurance, paid vacations, sicl< leave, and other fringe benefits 
not orily have the effect of enhancing the quality or value of a position, but also provide 
a significant ecormmic benefit, particularly to individuals who experience a decrease In 
disabiiity benefits due to their participation in supported employment. A summary of all 
fringe benefits ref^eived by target employees is contained in Table 7. 

T«bl«7 

Fringe B«n»ftU R*c4tlv«d by Targ»t Employes 





Percentage of 


Frinae Benefits 


Total Positions 


Sick Leavd 


33.9 


Paid Vacation 


45,1 


MeJical Insurance 


33.6 


Dental Insurance 


7,9 


Employee Discount 


16.3 


Free/Reduced Meats 


30.1 


Other Benefits 


13.7 


No Fringe Benefits 


32.7 



As is evident from Table 7, between one-third and one-half of al! Individuals 
receive the key fringe benefits of slcl< leave, p^d vacations, and medical insurance. No 
fringe benefits were reported for 30.1% of all positions. The percentage of positions not 
providing any fringe benefits has decreased dramatically over time. As recently as 
1987, nearly half of all positions reported no fringe benefits. This trend can be directly 
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attributed to the job development skills of employment specialists in the state. While 
entiy level service occupations, the primary types of positions held by target employees, 
frequently do not provide fringe benefits, employment specialists have been dedicated 
to Identifying the best possible job for each target empJoyee. 

Major Implementation Issues 
An emerging Issue of considerable significance to the Nflrglnia supported 
employment initiative is employment retention. The abnity of target employees to retain 
employment for an extended period of time has tremendous Implications for employees, 
their families, and program managers. For Individuals who have little or no pre\^ous 
experience In community-based employment settings, employment retention may be 
conceptualized a number of different ways. Table 8 illustrates one approach to 
analyzing the degree to which target employees retain their jobs. 

TabtoS 

Empteymwt Status of Targ«t Empfoyatt at Various 
Points In TIma attar InKial Ptaoamant 

3 months 6 months 9 months 12 months 18 months 24 mo»*^s 

(No 842) (N » 727) (N m 642) (N S62> (N « 398) (N » 2^) 

Stm employed 

In first job 78.6% 66.3% 57.0% 604% 37.8% 33^. 
Employed in 

siAsequent job(8) 4.7% 8.0% li.o% 16.3% 19.6% 18.3% 

No longsr employed 16.7% 25.7% 32.0% 33^% 4^8% 48.6% 

Notd: The decHnlf^ N's over time reflect the fact that a large number of indMduals have 
been placed hto employment quite recently and have therefore not yet had the opportunKv 
to work an entire 24 months. rr j 

Table 8 describes the employment status of all employees In the VSEIS at 
several points In time after their Initial placement. The number of Indh^duals 
represented at each time period (3 months. 6 months, etc.) declines over time since 
many Individuals have been only recently placed Into employment and have not yet had 
the opportunity to worit the entire 24 month period represented In the table. Three 
categories of employment retention are Identified for eac^^ of the time periods, including: 
1) the percentage of Individuals remaining employed In their original Job. 2) the 
percentage of Individuals no longer employed In their original Jobs but employed In 
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subsequent jobs, and 3) the percentage of individuals no longer employed In any 
supported employment option. 

Several trends are readily apparent from an examination of the data contained 
(n Table 8. Rrst, the number of individuals who remain employed In their initial job 
declines significantly over time. While approximately two*thirds (66.3%) of all tarf/et 
employees remain in their initial jobs at six months after placement, this percentage 
decreases to approximately one-half (50.4%) after 12 months and one-third (33.2%) after 
24 months. 

Second, the fact that a target employee is no longer employed in their original 
position does not mean that the Individual has failed In a supported employment position 
and is no longer wortdng at all. Many individuals obtain a different job or succeed in 
an alternative supported employment model. As the table indicates, from 12 months 
to 24 months after initial placement, between 15% and 20% of all individuals are 
employed in subsequent employment situations. Placement into supported employment 
appears to Indicate a relatively fluid situation in which target employees frequently 
change jobs> These job changes may represent individuals who were unsuccessful in 
their original placement and subsequently placed into a different job, individuals who 
resigne<1 their position to obtain a better employnoent situation, or individuals who moved 
from one type of supported erDployment alternative to another. 

Third, it is apparent that a year or two after initial pla'^nsent, a sizable number 
of target employees are no longer employed In any supported employment altemative. 
This infomiaticn can be interpreted in two different ways. From one perspective, the 
fact that three-quarters (74.3%) of target employees are employed six months after 
placement and two-thirds (66.7%) are employed after one year is admirable, given that 
the vast majority of the target employees have had no community-based employment 
experience prior to their placement in supported employment. At the same time, 
however, the fact that alnwst half (48.5%) are no longer employed 24 months after 
placement clearly indicates that a large number of individuals placed into supported 
employment will not remain employed indefinitely. 
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The information related to employment retention discussed above has significant 
impiicatlons for Virginia's supported employment initiative. Based on these results, 
supported employment placement is being viewed as a very fluid, dynamic process. 
Poticy'^makers and program managers realize that just as most workers in the general 
population experience frequent changes in their Jobs and careers, it is quite likely that 
a target emptoyee's job status will change from time to time. Rehabllltatfon 
counselors are increasingly beginning to reopen an hndividuars case to allow a local 
program to replace an indivMual Into a second, third, or even fourth emptoyment 
situation. Employment specialists providing ongoing support are continuously attempting 
to assess the target employee's satisfaction with his/her emptoyment situation. Job 
changes are no^ being viewed as a negative event. As will be discussed shortly, 
frequently indlvWuals resign their jobs in order to obtain a different job whteh they prefer 
because of better job duties, wages, or working conditions. In other situations, it Is 
dear that if an individual Is not successful in their initial employnoent sftuatton, it Is 
entirely possible that the target employee can be quite successful in another situation. 

Virginia has unequivocally demonstrated that a large number of individuals with 
no previous viotk experience can successfully enter competitive emptoyment. However, 
it Is also dear that not all individuals are presently able to maintain employment 
indeflnltely. Program managers, target emptoyees, and their families are reading to the 
fad that a sizable number of target employees will not be empk>yed in any supported 
employment alternative at some time after placenoent. Emptoyment spedalists 
throughout the state are woridng diligently to provkJe the type and anrwunt of ongdny 
support services required to maximize each target employee's job retention. Program 
managers recognize the need to develop pdides and options to provide alternatives for 
Individuals unable to succeed In supported employment. This may indude the 
development of additional supported employment options within a given program to 
provide a needed service for individuals unsuccessful In presently available altematives, 
or procedures to Insure that a target enoployee who loses his or her job will not be 
forced to wait an extensive amount of time before again receiving services. 
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Target employees and their families are also weighing this infonnation carefully 
when deciding whether or not to participate in supported employment programs operated 
by the local agency in their community. Employment specialists must openly and 
accurately explain the altematives available should the individual be unsuccessful in 
supported employment. Target employees and their families are also becoming aware 
of the potential consequences of unsuccessful supported employment placements. In 
sonfie communities in the state, for example, individuals who remain employed for over 
60 days, then lose their job, are returned to a waiting list for services. These 
Individuals may face a wait of a year or tnore before they are again eligible for services. 
Individuals and their families are considering this situation, as well as other potential 
risks and benefits of supported employment placement, when making the decision to 
participate in supported empk>yment. 
Separation from Employment 

Tatiget employees working !n supported employment situations may be separated 
from tlieir jobs for any of a number of reasons. Resignations, lay-offs, terminations, or 
leaves of absence for medical or other reasons account for all separations of individuals 
represented !n the VSEIS. The relative percentages of these types of separations are 
delineated in Table 9. 

Typ« of Separation from Emptoymant 
(N o 600) 

Type of Separation Percentage 
Resigned 43.3 
Terminated 38.0 
Laid Off 16.8 
Leave of Absence 1.9 

The most frequently occuning type of separation from employment Is due to 
employee resignation (43.3%). Target employees may resign because they simply no 
longer wish to work in a particular job. Frequently, resignations occur because the 
individual has located a better job. In a few instances, the resignation is initiated by 
the Individual's parents or guardians. Finally, a resignation may be the result of a 
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mutual agreement between the target employee, the employment specialist, and the 
employer that Indicates that the current placement may not t>e appropriate or feasible 
for the individual. 

The second most frequently dted type of separation is termination from 
employment Initialed by the employer (38.0%). Previous research on supported 
employment programs In Virginia (Hill, Wehman, Hill, & Qoodall, 1986) has Indicated 
that individuals with mild mental retardation are significantly more likely to be terminated 
from employnient than individuals with moderate or severe mental retardation. 
Individuals with nrKJderate or severe mental retardation seem to be more likely to be 
forced to resign from supported emptoyment positions due to external factors outside 
their control such as transportation problems or resignations initiated by their parents 
or guardians. 

A significant number of Individuals (16.8%) were separated from employment 
due to lay-offs. This result has significant iniplications for the job development activities 
of employment specialists. While employment specialists in the state make every effort 
to identity petitions for target employees that are not seasonal in nature or susceptible 
to char^ges in the economfc situation. It appears Inevitable that In some Instances 
business closings or workforce cutbacks will leave IndlvWual? temporarily unemployed. 
The effects of lay-off on disability benefits and service Intenuptlons must be carefully 
considered by employment specialists. 
Reasons for Separation 

A major Issue within the national supported employment movement that has 
received considerable study concerns the reasons why target employees are separated 
from employment Previous analyses of the reasons for separation from employment 
In Virginia has been provided by Hill, Hill, Banks, Wehman, and Qoodall (1986) and 
Wehman, Hill, Qoodall, Cleveland, Brooke, and Pentecost (1982) and the Issue has 
been extensively studied by other researchers (Brickey, Browning, & Campbell, 1982; 
Ford, Dineen, & Hall, 1984; Greenspan & Shoultz, 1981; Schalock & Harper, 1978). 
;n the VSEIS, whenever an individual Is separated form employment, the employment 
specialist Is asked to Identify the main factor contributing to the separation. Currently, 



a large variety of different causes of separation are frequently Identified, generally 
consistent with the result's of previous studies. A complete list of reasons for separation 
for an target employees is contained In Table 10* 

The most frequently cited reason for separation Is the economic situaHon 
(13.3%), a factor vory likely to contribute to l^-offs of target employees. Anottier major 
reason as reported by employment specialists Is that clients no longer wish to wori( 
(11.1%). While tills is unfortunate, it must be viewed in the context of a large number 
of Individuals who are entering community-based employnfient settings for tfie first time. 
For individuals wHh no previous woric experience, It should perhaps be anticipated that 

TcbtelO 

RMSon for Separation from Empfoymonl 



Reason for Separation 


Percentage 


Economic situation 


13.8 


Dees not want to woiK 


11.1 


Resigned to take better Job 


10^ 


Poor work attitude 


6.5 


Poor attendance/tardiness 


6.7 


Employer uncomfortable with situatk>n 


S2 


Slow work 


4M 


Poor job match 


4M 


Parent^gu&idlan Initiated reslgnatk)n 


4.7 


Low quality work 


4^ 


Insubordinate t>ehavior 


4^ 


Medical/health problem 


4.0 


Aberrant t)ehavk)r 


3^ 


Continual prompting required 


32 


Seasonal layoff 


3.0 


Transportation problem 


2.0 


Parental Interference 


0^ 


SSI/SSDI interference 


02 


Other reasons 


8.0 



a small number of Individuals should express dissatisfaction when facing the challenges 
of competitive employnrient for the first lime. 
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A Significant number of IndivWuals (10.3%) resigned their positions in order to 
take a better |ob, relhfordng the concept of movement and advancement in competitive 
employment discussed above. Other reasons for separation frequently dted include a 
number of factors related to vocational competence, Including slow work, tow quality 
work, and tfie need for continual prompting, and a large number of factors related to 
social competence and ability to Interact with supervisors and coworkers, such as poor 
social skills, employer discomfort, insubordinate behavtor, and abenrant behavior. 

It Is interesting to note that a number of factors hypothesized to be very 
important in the tong-tenm job maintenance of target employees are rarely dted as 
prfmaiy reasons for job separatfon. Parental Interference and interference with disability 
benefits such as SSI and SSDi were botfi reported less than 1% of the time as the 
reason for separation. Transportation problems were dted In only 2% of all cases. 
Amoun t and Type of Intervention Time Provided to Target Emotovees 

The overriding phltosophy of the Virginia supported employment initiative is to 
evaluate its success based upon the key emptoyment outcomes achieved by the 
IndivWuals partfcipating In the progrsun. At the same time, however, program managers 
and employment spedalists are constantly striving to make local communlty4)ased 
emptoyment programs as effldent as possible. To achieve this purpose, the Virginia 
supported employment initiative has completed a series of investigations of the amount 
and type of services provWed to indlvWuals placed into competitive employment. 

The unit of analysis for these analyses has been the amount of intervention 
flme provided to spedfte target emptoyees (Kregel, Hill, & Banks, 1988). Intervention 
time refers to all acti>^es, conducted by an employment spedalist, that are designed 
to enable a specific target employee to obtain, learn, perfomri, or maintain at job. As 
such, Interventton time may be used to gauge the intensity of services provided to a 
spedfte individual. 

Analyzing the amount and type of intervention provided to target employees is 
useful for many reasons. Employment specialists may use this information to plan the 
process of fading their presence fi;om the woricslte, ar^alyzing the types of services 
most frequently required by spedfic individuals, and managing their own time. Program 
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managers can use intervention time to monitor the activities of their st^iff, estimate the 
numt)er of individuals that can be served by their program at any one time, determine 
the number of |ob coadies needed to achieve program goals, and project the costs of 
serving a specified number of consumers* 

Previous research has focused on the amouril of employment specialist 
intervention time provided to consumers in demonstration placement programs operated 
the VCLhRRTC* In an analysis of 51 representative consumers, Kregel, htill, & Banks, 
(1988) reported that the average number of hours of intervention provided to individuals 
during their first year of employment was 161* Furttier, results of the study Indicaled 
ttiat individuals witii moderate or severe mental retardation did not require a significantiy 
greater amount of intervention time than individuals with mild or borderline mental 
retardation. 

Present analyses of all individuals represented in tiie VSEIS who have wori<ed 
a minimum of 12 months indicate tfiat an average of 174*5 hours of intervention time 
is provided to each Individual during his or her first year of employment* As is expected 
in the individual placement model, ttie vast majority of intervention time is provided 
during ttie initial stages of employment Approximately one*half of all intervention is 
provided during ttie first four weeks of employment, two-thirds during the first 12 weeks 
of emptoyment, and 90% in tiie first six monttis of employment* Rgure 1 illustrates tills 
decline over time* 

R0ur» 1 

Total lnt«r;«ntlon Tlm« at « P«rcantaa« off 
Total Hours Workod P#r Wook 

Ueekly Totals of Intervention Tirne as a 
Percentage of Consumers' Ibrk Tine 
Reported Virginia Providers 




8 12 16 20 24 28 32 36 40 ^8 52 
Ueeks ffofi Placement 
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The figure of 174.5 hours per Individual during the first year of employment 
should be Interpreted cautiously. First, It must be recognized that this average resulted 
tmm a group of Individuals with a mean IQ score of 53, who woriced an average of 28 
hours per week, In a state whose economy was generally growing during the time 
period In question. Programs woridng with Indlviduals with different characteristics 
woridng In jobs for significantly greater or lesser periods of time In communities with 
significantly different economic condHlons may achieve results substantially different from 
those in Virginia Second, It Is important to note that this figure represents an average 
for all individuals. Considerable variablTrty exists among the target employees 
represented In the VSEIS, and In fact many target employees who require even several 
times the number of hours of IntervenUon during the first year are able to successfully 
maintain en^loyment with minimal intervention for many years thereafter. 

In addition to investigating the amount of intervention provided to target 
employees, an issue of considerable Importance In Virginia is the tyee of service 
provided to the Indhrtdual. An anatysis of the type of acUvlUes engaged In by 
employmeni spedaHsts will help to define the major duties of these Individuals as well 
as the kinds of services mosJ needed by target employees. 

In the VSEIS, employment specialists report ail intervention on behalf of specific 
target employees In eight different categories. Two categories relate to job-site training 
activities (Time Active and Time Inactive) and six categories represent activities which 
In many Instances occur away from the job site (Travein'ransport Time, Consumer 
Training Time, Consumer Program and Job Development, Direct Employment Advocacy, 
Indirect Employment Advocacy, and Consumer Screening/Evaluation). Kregel (in press) 
has described each of tfiese eight categories In detail. 

Table 11 displays the relative percentage of intervention provided to 944 target 
employees across the eight categories. Employment specialists spend 61.5% of their 
time engaged In activities that occur directly at the job site (Time Active and Time 
Inactive). By way of comparison, a very small percentage of time (2.4%) Is devoted to 
consumer screening and evaluation, Indicating that employment specialists In Virginia 
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emphasize the delivery of Intensive services to the target employee after placement In 
an actual {ob rather than evaluation and testing activities prior to placenr)ent. 

Other major actlvitfes of employment specialists such as Job development, 
transportation training, and advocating on behalf of the individual with employers, family 
members, and other agencies are Incorporated Into Intervention categories such as 

Tabte 11 

Contum«r-Sp«cfflc lnt«rv«ntlon Hours ProvMad by Category 



IntervenUon 




Time Category 


Percent 


Active time on Job SHe 


49.9 


inactive Time on Job SHe 


:i.6 


Travel and Transport Time 


13.6 


Consumer Training Time 


3.4 


Consumer Program Development 


AJZ 


Direct Employment Advocacy 


9.5 


hxfirect Empbyment Advocacy 


5.4 


Consumer Screening and Evaluation 


2.4 


Total 


100.0 



travel/transport time, consumer program development, direct employment advocacy,* and 
Indirect employment advocacy and account for over one-third* of all employment 
spedaiist activities. These data emphasize the fact that a large amount of the services 
required by target employees require the employment specialist to devote a significant 
amount of time away from the Job site. These activities are crucial to the ability of 
employment specialists to provide the ongoing support services necessary to enable 
target employees to successfully maintain employment. 

Conclusion 

This chapter provides a data based profile of supported employment program 
development In Virginia There has been significant growth In the number of new 
programs developed and yet persons with mental retardation have been by far the 
greatest beneficiaries. Furthermore, only persons v;ith mild and moderate levels of 
mental retardation have participated to a significant extent. Over 30% of the Instances 
In which a person separated from employment occun-ed because of the economic 



situation of the company, the consumer did not want to work, and/or the Individual 
resigned to obtain a better job. The Individual placement model of supported 
employment has easily been the most popular model utilized so far. Over the next 
several years. It Is anticipated that the biggest changes In these data win t)e that 
persons with a greater diversity of severe disabilities will par^dpate In supported 
emptoyment. 
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Abstract 

The extent of supported employment participation by Individuals with severe or 
profound handicaps was Investigated through an analysis of the employment histories 
and functional characteristics of 1,411 Individuals Involved In supported employment 
programs In eight states. Results Indicated that Individuals currently participating In 
supported employment possessed veiy HmHed previous employment experiences, yet 
did not possess functional characteristics Indicative of Individuals with severe or profound 
handicaps. Persons with severe or profound handicaps were found to be minimally 
represented In cun-ent supported employment efforts' representing less than eight 
percent of all Individuals Investigated. Based upon the results of the study, 
recommendations are offered to enhance the opportunities of Individuals with severe or 
profound handicaps to l>enetlt from the national supported employment Initiative. 
Including the need for further research and demonstration activities and the necessity 
of immediate modification of federal and state supported employment policies. 
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During the 1970's systematic training technologies were developed and 
successfully used to enable persons with severe and profound mental retardation to 
perform complex vocational tasks previously felt to be far beyond their capabilities 
{Belianty, Peterson, & Close, 1975; Gold, 1972; 1976; Hunter & Bellamy, 1977; O'Neill 
& Bellamy, 1978: Wehman, Renzaglia, Bates, & Schutz, 1977). While these 
demonstrations were soiall in number, their impact upon vocational training for persons 
with severe and profound handicaps was enormous. Future advances were anxiously 
anticipated as researchers began to apply the technologies in integrated, conomunity- 
based settings. 

The initial successes in training complex vocational tasks expanded to include 
Intensive training in competitive employment settings (Rusch & Mithaug, 1980; Sowers, 
Thompson, & Connis, 1979; Wehman & Hill, 1980; Williams & Vogelsberg, 1980). 
Working primarily with individuals with moderate mental retardation, researchers 
demonstrated that people whose productive capacity had been viewed as 
"inconsequential" could obtain and maintain actual employment The apparent power 
of the systematic training technologies and the success of these demonstration efforts 
quickly led to a reexamination of previous beliefs regarding the vocational potential of 
persons with severe and profound handicaps. 

These early demonstration efforts occunred at a time when the prev^llng view 

among most of the professional community was that even individuals with moderate 

mental retardation, to say nothing of persons with severe or profound handicaps, were 

incapable of any type of productive employment Suddenly, other professionals were 

arguing that ail persons, even those with severe mental retardation, could be 

successfully employed through the application of sophisticated training technologies. 

The spirit of the times Is reflected in a statenoent by Rusch and MKhaugh (1980) : 

As we have learned about improved technologies to train 
complex vocational skills and about effec!Jve procedures 
to manage inappropriate behaviors, we have come to believe 
that even the most severely retarded persons has an untapped 
vocational potential that can be translated into productive 
and independent work (p. xv). 
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The success of these eariy competitive employment demonstration efforts 
resulted In vocal and powerful challenges to the very nature and structure of vocational 
services (Wehman, 1981) . Day activity and work activity programs were no longer 
viewed as the vocational alternatives of choice for persons with severe handicaps. 
These programs were criticized for their segregated nature, the Inconsequential wages 
earned by program participants, and their failure to prepare Individuals for less 
restrictive. Integrated employment options. Simultaneously, rehabilitation programs 
were criticized for excluding persons with severe and profound mental retardation from 
services, based upon a perceived lack of potential for achieving gainful employment 
(Revell, Wehman, & Arnold 1984). 

The efforts of advocates and the continuous growth In the number of programs 
successfully providing employment services to persons with severe handicaps led to a 
coordinated federal Initiative to establish and Implement Integrated employment 
alternatives for Individuals traditionally excluded from the rehabilitation system (Elder, 
1984; Will, 1984). This movement, tentied supported employment, was provided 
momentum through Its Inclusion In the 1984 Developmental Disabilities Act (P.L98-527) 
as a priority area for activity by all state developmental disability councils and further 
through a series of 27 state systems change demonstration projects funded Jointly by 
the office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) and the 
Administration on Developmental Disabilities (ADD). The Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments of 1986 (P.L 99-506) fully Incorporated supported employment Into the 
national rehabilitation system by modifying the prior definition of eligibility, providing 
funds for personnel preparation activities, and authorizing demonstration programs. The 
Act also established a specific funding stream fRtle VI, Part C) that provided fomiula 
funding to promote the establishment of comprehensive supported employment programs 
In all 50 states. 

The target population of Individuals able to benefit from supported employment, 
as envisioned by policy-makers and advocates. Includes Individuals with severe and 
profound handicaps previously exduded from any type of meaningful employment. 
Wehman (1988) summarized the views of many: 
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What makes a supported employment approach remarkable Is 
the emphasis on working with the difficult-to-piace, most 
severely handteapped population. Indeed, those vocattonal 
programs that are presumably engaging In supported employment 
actMty shouki not only be provkflrig paM employment In real 
work setHngs with long-term support but should be focusing 
upon the most severely handicapped (p.5). 

Supported employment, as defined In the 1986 Amendments, is clearly intended 

to benefit indivMuals with severe disabilities, including those with the most severe 

handtoaps, who previously had been denied access to the rehabilitation system. The 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1986 identified tiie target population for 

supported employment: 

The supported employment program is Intended to provide 
services to IndivMuals who, because of the severity of 
their handteap$» would not traditlonaily be eligible for 
vocational rehabilitation services. Individuals who are 
eligible for services under ttie program must not be able 
to function independently In employment wittiout intensive 
ongoing support servtees and must require these ongoing 
support services for the duration of ttieir enf)ployment. 
Such term includes transitional employment for Individuals 
with chronic mental Illness. (P.L 99-506, Titie I, Sec. 103,1). 

The supported employment provisions of tiie 1986 Amendments were viewed 

wHh cautious optimism by advocates of persons with severe and profound handicaps. 

on the one hand, the fact tiiat IndMduals witii profound handicaps had moved from 

being viewed as persons witii no vocational potential to Individuals eligible for vocational 

rehabilitation services and able to succeed In integrated competitive employment 

settings, was a remarkable achievement On tiie other hand, tiie traditional Inability 

of rehabilitation agencies to serve tiiese Individuals, and Uie perceived unwillingness of 

ttie vocational rehabilitation community to entfiuslastlcally accept the supported 

employment concept (TASH Newsletter, November* 1987), raised doubts In the minds 

of many Individuals regarding tiie degree to which the new federal Initiative would 

actually benefit persons with severe and profound handicaps. While supported 

emptoyment as a nationwide service delivery system is still a very new program, 

preliminary data (Wehman, Kregel, & Shafer, 1989) appear to confirm these doubts. 

An analysis of the outcomes of the 27 state systems change projects funded in 1985 

and 1986 found that approximateiy 25,000 individuals were participating In supported 
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employment. The overwhelming majority of these IndfvWuals were persons with mental 
retardation (72%). Pereons with long-temi mental Illness (15%) and Individuals with 
autism, cerebral palsy, traumatic brain Injury and sensory Impalmrwnts (less than 5%) 
were far less likely to be receiving supported employment services. SlgnmcanHy, only 
11% of the Individuals with an Identified primary disability of mental retardation were 
persons with severe or profound mental retardation. Over half (58%) were Identified as 
persons with mild or borderilne mental retardation, and sHghtly less than a third (31%) 
were persons with moderate mental retardation. 

The fact that only 11% of the participants with mental retardation (less than 8% 
of an supported employment participants) are persons with severe or profound mental 
retardation and that a sizable number of supported employment participants are 
Individuals w«h mfld or borderilne nrental retardation raises several serious questions. 
Who is participating in supported employment? To what extent is supported employment 
benefiting ttiose individuals the program was developed to serve? what are the reasons 
thai Individuals wltii severe or profound handicaps are only minimally participating in 
supported employment at the present time and what modifications are required to 
Increase «ie participation of these persons in the program? The Intent of the present 
analysis Is to address these questions and proWde recommendations for ways In which 
more Individuals with severe and profound handicaps can benefit from the federal 
supported employment Initiative. 

The specific purpose of this study Is to provide a descriptive profile of the 
primary disabilities and functiona! characteristics of a group of 1,411 Individuals 
participating In supported employment In eight states and tracked by ttie Rehabilitation 
Research and Training Center (RRTC) at Virginia Commonwealtti University. The 
emptoyment histories and behavioral repertoires of «ie entire group of IndlvWuals will 
be presented to provide an Indication of the functioning level of supported employment 
participants. 

Seven distinct groups of individuals wiil then be identified and examined to 
niustrate the range of indMduais receiving supported employment services. After 
describing the population of Individuals participating In supported employment, the results 
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of the analysis will be discussed in light of the intent of the national supported 
employment Initiative to serve individuals not traditionally eligible for rehabilitation 
services, including persons with the most severe handicaps. 

Method 

Partidpants 

The RRTC Supported Employment Infonfnation System tracks the employment 
outcomes of over 1,5C0 individuals served by over 80 local supported employment 
agendes in eight states. The sample of partidpants for the present analysis consisted 
of 1,411 Individuals (92% of the entire data base) for whom complete Infonnation is 
available on all variables to be investigated. 
Instrumentation 

The infonnation system consists of 243 distinct data elen)ents that are obtained 
at various states of an IndivIduaTs employment and examines a wide range of variables, 
induding: a) consumer denrK>graphIc information; b) consumer assessment Information; 
c) detailed infonnation on the spedfic job held by the consumer; d) amount and type 
of services received by the consumer; and e) employment outcome information, 
induding wages, benefits, level of integration, reasons for separation, and supervisor 
evaluations. 

The present analysis focused on two spedfic sets of information. The Consumer 
Information and Referral Form collects initial background information on each partidpant, 
induding a detailed educational and employment history, a record of finandal benefits 
received by the consumer, a rating of the consumer's functioning level in a variety of 
areas, and current service information. In the present analysis, information obtained from 
the form was used to described: 1) the demographic characteristics of each individual 
2) the Individual's previous employment history, induding the amount of wages earned 
in the year prior to referral and attendance in activity centers, sheltered workshops, and 
community-based work experience settings; 3) the individual's record of previous 
institutionalization, if any, as well as the government financial benefits received by the 
individual; and 4) the individual's level of functioning in the areas of ambulation, vision. 
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hearing, fine motor, communication, and the presence of Inappropriate behavlore that 
may challenge the Individual's ability to work In Integrated employment settings. 

The Consumer Employment Screening Form summarizes assessment mfomwtlon 
regarding the consumer's employment needs and ability to perfomi a number of work- 
related behaviors. The fomi Is not designed to screen Individuals In or out of supported 
employment Rather. It's Intent Is to provWe the employment specialist sufficient 
Infonnatlon to match the Individual to a specific lob that meets the needs of the 
consumer. Infomiatlon Is obtained on: 1) the Individual's desire and motlvatton to work; 
2) the employment factors (wages, work shift, transportation to and from work. fHnge 
benefits) that wfll affect a consumer's decision to accept a particular job; and 3) the 
consumer's -abmty to perfomi certain wori<-related behavlore that might Influence the 
type of iob appropriate for the Individual. In the present analysis, the Consumer 
Employment Screening Fomi Is used to provide Infomiatlon regarding the consumer's 
present level of perfomiance In the areas of orienting, endurance, strength. Independent 
work, attending, street-crossing, and "ftinctlonal academics". 
Procedure 

A mult^step procedure was used to verify the accuracy and refiabnity of the data 
collected on the two forms. A comprehensive Data Management System Operations 
Manual (RRTC. 1987) was developed that contained precise Instnjctlons for completing 
each of the fomis. All employment specialists In each of the local programs received 
six houre of training In the completion of all fomis In the data management system. 
InWal training was provided by RRTC staff. Follow-up training and training for new 
employment spedallsts was then provided by regional consultants In each of the states 
represented In the analysis. 

The Consumer infonnatlon and Referral Forni Is Initially completed by the 
referral Source for each consumer. The fonn Is then sent to the employment spedaiist. 
who contacts the consumer, his or her family, and the referral agency to verify the 
accuracy of the Infomiatlon provided and obtain additional Infomiatlon If required. 

The Consumer Employment Screening Fomi Is completed by the employment 
specialist assigned to a specific consumer. When completing the fomi. the employment 
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specialist summarizes the results of all screening and assessment activities conducted 
prior to placement, including Interviews with the Individual, their caregivers, and present 
service providers, direct observation of the consumer, a review of consumer records, 
situational assessments, and other assessment activities. 

When completed, both forms were submitted to the RRTC for entry and 
analysis, when a form was received, a data management specialist reviewed each item 
for completeness and consistency with any other information available regarding the 
consumer. If necessary, the data management spedalisl contacted th employment 
specialist to verity responses, obtain missing data, or request additional information. The 
form was then entered for analysis using data entry programs containing enror check 
procedures. 

A total of 1,533 individuals were represented in the data base at the time of 
the study. An Initial analysis was conducted to determine the individuals for whom 
complete, verified information had been obtained on each of the variables specified for 
the present study. This analysis identified 1,411 individuals for whom complete 
information was available and these individuals became the population for subsequent 
analyses. 

Results 

Results of the analyses will be provided In two stages. First, data vAW be 
presented Uiat describe the characteristics of all Individuals Included In the analysis. 
This first stage will Identify the primary disabilities of the individuals represented In the 
population of consumers and the type of employment model In which the Individuals 
participate. Detailed descriptions of the consumers, previous employment and 
Institutionalization history, key functional characteristics as specified on the Refenral 
Form, and woric-reiated skills possessed prior to supported employment placement as 
identified on the Consumer Screening Fomi will be provided. Second, the population 
will be subdivided Into seven categories based upon Uie individual's Identified primary 
disabilities. Analyses of the consumer's previous employment history, functional 
characteristics, and woric-related sidlls vAll then be repeated to further Investigate the 
characteristics of Individuals participating In supported employment. 
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Characteristics of Entire Supported Fmplovment Po ptitatinn 

The mean age of an Individuals at placement was 29. 6 yeare (median age - 
26.9). Fifty-eight percent of the Individuals were males, with Individuals from Identified 
minority groups up to 28% of the population. 

Primary Disability - The primary disability of all parildpants Is Identified In Table 
1. The oven(vhelmtng majority of Individuals (83.4%) hed been previously diagnosed as 
mentally retarded. 8.8% were Individuals with long-tenn mental niness. 2.1% were 
Individuals with traumatic brain Injury, and 7.8% were persons with other Identified 
primary dIsabllHles. Individuals In this "other" categoiy were persons with primary 
disabilities such as cerebral palsy, autism, sensory Impalmients. and other physical 
dlsabnitles. all of whom represented less than 2.5% of the entire population and will 
therefore be grouped together for subsequent analyses. Individuals with traumatic brain 
Nury, whHs representing a small percentage of the populatlun. are Isolated for analysis 
due to the emerging Interest In this group of Individuals within the supported 
employment movement. Of the 1.147 Individuals labeled mentally retarded. 115 (10%) 
were Identified as severely or profoundly mentally retarded. 38.3% moderately mentally 
retarded. 45% mildly mentally retarded, and 11.2% borderilne men'^Jiy retarded. 

Tabtol 

Primary Dlsabinty of M Consuntrs 

(N n 1,411) 



Primary Dfsabffity 


Number 


Percentaoe 


Severe/Profound Mental Retardation 


115 


a.zy. 


Moderate Mental Retardation 


38d 


27.5% 


Mild Mental Retardation 


513 


36.6% 


Borderilne Mental Retardation 


m 


9.1% 


Traumatic Brain Injury 


30 


2.1% 


Long-Term Mental Illness 


124 


8.7% 


Other DIsabflKIes 


110 


7.e% 


Total 


1,411 


100.0% 



Type of Employment Model - Over three-fourth ,./7.8%) of the consumers were 
served In the Individual placement model of supported imploymant. Enclave wori<ers 
represented 9.4% of the population, mobile wori< crew members 8.6% of the population. 
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and small business model participants 4.2% of the population. The results of this 
analysis are summarized in Table 2. 

Typ* off Employmtnt Mod«l 



(N» 1,411) 

Emolovment Modet Number Percentage 

IndMdual 1.097 77.7 

Enclave 132 9.4 

Work Crew 123 8.7 

Entrepreneurial 59 4.2 



Previous Employment History - Given that supported employment Is designed 
for individuals who have previously had difficulty obtaining and maintaining employment, 
the previous employment histories of the 1,411 individuals that were examined and 
described in Table 1, are not mutually exclusive, meaning that some Individuals could 
have partidpated in two or even all three of the programs during the course of their 
employment history. About one quarter (24.1%) of all participants had previously 
attended an aduK activity center (this category also Included Individuals with long-term 
mental Illness who had attended psychosocial rehabilitation programs). Those 
Individuals previously served in adult activity centers had been in the centers an 
average of 35 months. Over half (52.1%) had attended sheltered wort^shops. For these 
Individuals, the average length of time spent In a woritshop was 44 months. Previous 
community-based wori^ experience was reported for 36.1% of the Individuals, with an 
average of 31 months. Previous community-based wori< experience v/as reported for 
36.1% of the Individuals, vAXh an average of 31 months. Previous community-based 
work experience, as defined In the refen^al fomi. Included a large number of Individuals 
who had participated on v^ork crews or other community-based employment alternatives 
operated by an activity center or sheltered wori<shop. Also Included In this category 
were a smaller number of Individuals with long-tenn mental Illness or traumatic brain 
Injuries who had extensive competitive employment histories prior to being Identified as 



disabled. Others were Individuals v^th mental retardation who had held one or more 
competitive employment positions prior to entering the supported employrrient programs. 
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Table 3 

Pravloua Empto^irant Hbtory (AH Conaumara) 

(N« 1.411) ' 

SalaiY b Year Prioi' to Sup pprtod EmoloY m^nt 

Percantage of indMduaia rapoiling no earned wages 
In year prior lo sMppoited (imployment 

Average wages earned by consurers who reported 
earnings In year prior to supported employment 

Adult ActMtV Center Atiftndnneft 

Percentage of Individuals vrho had prevlousfy attended 
an adul activity center 

Average length of adult af;th^Ity center attendance 
Sheltered W orkshop AttandAncci 

Percentage of Individuals who had previously attended 
a sheltered wottohop 

Average length of sheltered workshop attendance 
Communltv> Based Woric gYp ftrfonra 

Percentage of Indivfcfuats with previous community- 
based wort^ experience 

Average length of competitive employment 
experience 



43.0% 
$1.6S5 

24.1% 
35 months 

5^1% 
44 months 

36.1% 
31 months 



tnsWuttonalizatiQn anH nicoK»iiy o^nrfih - About one quarter (25.7%) of the 
parttefpants had a previous history of Institutionalization. The average length of 
InstitutlonaHzatlon for these 362 Individuals was 127 months, over ten and one-half 
years. Over 60 Individuals had been Institutionalized over 20 yeais. Indicating that 
IndhWuals who had spent most of the Kieir lives In Inslttutfons were able to successfully 
participate In supported employment. Seventy-five percent of the entire population 
receh^ed some type of government benefits (SSI, SSDI. etc.) In the month prior to 
entering supported employment. The average total benefits for these Individuals was 
$324 per month. 

Key Functional Char aeteristlcs - Table 4 Summarizes Infomiatlon regarding the 
presence of secondary disabilities and chronic medical conditions, as well as com ..ers' 
level of functioning In areas such as mobility, hearing and vision, fine motor and 
communication abOitles. and presence of significant Inappropriate behavloiB. 
Approximately half of the consumers were Identified by their referring sources as having 
a secondary disability. Most frequentiy mentioned secondary disabilities Included 
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communfcatfon disorders, convulsive disorders, and mental fllness/emotlonal disorders. 
Chronic medical conditions potentially limiting a person's ability to work were reported 
for 8.3% of all consumers. 

T«bl« 4 

K«y Functional Char«ct«rftflcs of th« Consumer Population 
(N> 1.411) 

Percentage of Entire 
Consumer Population 



ln(fivkluals reported to have a 




diagnosed secondary disabRR/ 


B0J2% 


Individuals reported to have chronic 




medical conditions which Interfere wHh 




their abltty to perform work 


8.3% 


Significant or minor ambulation impalmient 


S.0% 


Slgnffcant visual Impalnnent or bHndness 


10.0% 


significant hearing Impairment or deafness 


6.7% 


Severe fine motor impairment 


2.4% 


inability to speak In snetences 


5.5% 


Displays inappropriate behaviors such 




as physically aggressive. se)f-ln]urlous, 
or set-stimulatory beha^ 


10.3% 



As is evident from table 4, only a small percentage of supported employment 
participants possessed any type of significant mobility, sensory, fine motor, or 
communication Impalmoent For example, only 3% of tiie consumers used wheelciialrs 
or other aids for mobility. Only 5.5% were unable to speak in clear or fairly dear 
sentences. Similariy, 10.3% of the participants were reported to display significant 
Inappropriate behaviors such as physically aggressive, self-stimulatory, or self-in]urious 
behaviors. 

Work Related Skills - Analysis of Consumer Screening Form responses provide 
an Indication of the work-related skills possessed by participants prior to their placement 
In supported employment. The results of the analysis of key screening items are 
provided in Table 5. In most of the areas Investigated, participants as a group 
possessed numerous work-related skills. Over 80% of the consumers were able to: 1) 
work more than two hours without a break; 2) orient among several rooms or throughout 
a building and grounds; and 3) attend to ta^/A with intermittent or Infrequent prompts. 
In addittor:, 79.4% of the participants were able to maintain an average to significantly 
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above average Independent work rate and 63.5% were able to repeatedly lift and carry 
Directs weighing 30 lbs. or more. 



Tab}* 5 

Contum#r»* AbHIty to P«r!orm Work R«M«d Skins 
Prter to Entering Supporttd Employmont 
(N- 1,411) ^ 

Wofk Related Behavior Percentage of Congumem 

Orfontlng - Able to orient among several 

rooms or entire building and grounds 85.1% 

Endurance - Able to worii two or more 

hours without a break 88.8% 

Strength - Able to lift obfects weighing 

30 to 40 fcs. for extended period of time 63.5% 

Independent Woik Rate - Able to maintain 

steady or above average pace for extended 

period of time 79.4% 

Attention to Task - Wori« consistently with 

Intemilttent or Infrequent prompts 93.7% 

Streat Crossing - Able to cross streets 

Independently 88.9% 

Functional Math - AWe to add, subtract. 

and/or perfomi other computational skills 55.8% 

Functional Reading - Able to perform simple 

reading or advanced reading skllis 54.4% 

Time Awareness - Able to tell time to 

the hour and minute 62.9% 

The functional academic skills of the participants were also Investigated and 
reported In Table 5. Over half of the consumers were abie to: 1) add, subtract, or 
perfomi other advanced computational skills: 2) display simple or advanced reading 
skills; and 3) tell time to the hour and minute. 
Participant Characteristlas Differentiated by DlsabllltY Group 

To Investigate In greater detail the characteristics of supported employment 
participants, the population of consumers was categorized Into seven groups - peraons 
with severe or profound mental retardation, moderate mental retardation, mild mental 
retardation, borderitne mental retardation, traumatic brain Injury, long-term mental lltness. 
and other disabilities. Results will be described In terms of type of employment model, 
previous employment and institutionalization history, functional characteristics, and woric- 
related skllis. These analyses are descriptive In nature, designed to detect socially 
relevant trends emerging from the results. 
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Type of Employment Model - The percentage of individuals from various 
disability groups placed into specific types of supported employment models is 
delineated In Table 6. In most instances, relatively consistent percentages individuals 
from each group were represented In the various employment models. With the 
exception of consumers with severe or profound mental retardation, over 74% of the 
cor)sumers in all groups were served in the individual placement model of supported 
employment. Persons with traumatic brain Injury were most likely to be served In an 
Individual placement model (93.%), followed by persons wfth nfwderate mental 
retardation, long*tenn mental illness, and other disabilities. 



Jmb\% 6 

P«ro«nt«g« of Indfvkfimly In Various Typas 
off EmploynMnt Models 



Prfmary DIsabiRtv 


Indhridual 


Enclave 


Work Crew 


Entrepreneurial 


Severe/Profound 
Mental Retardation 


64.4 


22.6 


6.1 


6.9 


Moderate Mental 
Retardation 


82.7 


8.0 


8.3 


1.0 


Mid Mental 
Retardation 


74.4 


9.5 


10.3 


5.8 


Borderffne 
Mental Retardation 


78.1 


6.3 


7.1 


8.5 


Traumatic 
Brain Injury 


93.4 


0.0 


3.3 


3.3 


Long-Term 
Mental Illness 


81.5 


7.3 


11.3 


0.0 


Otfier 


80.9 


8.2 


6.4 


4.6 



individuals with severe of profound mental retardation were likely to be placed 
into mobile work crews or small business models at approximately the same rate as 
individuals from all other disability groups. However, the percentage of these persons 
placed into enclaves (22. 6%) was nearly two and one-half times greater than any of 
the other groups. 

Previous Employment Historv - Table 7 Summarizes the previous employment 
histories of individuals in each of the disability groups. In ternis of salary earned in the 
year prior to supported employment referral. Table 7 lists the percentage of individuals 
reporting any eamed wages and the average wages eamed by those individuals. 
Individuals vA\h no wages eamed were not Included in the computation of average 



earnings- In terms of activity center attendance, sheltered workshop attendance, and 
community-based work experience, Table 7 reports the percentage of IndivWuals who 
had ever participated In these environments. 

T«bt«7 

Prwiw Emptoynmit H!«toiy of Ifidlvltinit with Various PHm«y DiMbmtiM 



Satary in Ytar 
Prior to Partlc^atlen 








Percent 
Roporttng 
Eamlnos 


Avorag^ 

Repoft«l 
Eamlnos 


Aduft 
Activity 
Contor 
Attondanco 


Shallorad 
Woifc9hop 
Attondanca 


rfior 
Cornpatltfva 
Employmant 
Exparianca 


S2J2% 


$1,030 


4^0% 


49.5% 


11.7% 


60^ 


$1,283 


22^ 


51.6% 


24.1% 


68.8% 


$1,694 


20.6% 


57.9% 


37.1% 


57.7% 


$1,602 


ia6% 


61.8% 


45.8% 


36.0% 


$2,300 


7.1% 


27.6% 


57.7% 


43.6% 


$3,224 


46.3% 


26.4% 


7a4% 


47.8% 


$1.7M 


21.1% 


43.3% 


46.1% 



Savar«/Profound 
Mantal Ratardatlon 
(N.115) 

Modamta Mantal 
Rat«datlon 
(N-388) 

MUMMital 
Ratardallon 
(N - 516) 

Bordarilna 
Mantal Ratardatton 
(N-128) 

Tmumatle 
Brain Injury 
(N-30) 

Long-Tarm 
Mantal IRnaaa 
N - 124) 

Othar 
(N- 110) 

Individuals vrtth traumatic brain Injury or long-term mental Illness wero feast 
likely to have earned wages In the year prior to refen^ to a supported employment 
program. However, these Individuals reported the greatest amount of earned wages, on 
average, of any of the groups - $2,300 for Individuals with traumatic brain Injury and 
$3,224 for individuals with long-tent) mental Illness. Focusing specifically on Individuals 
with mental retardation, Ihe percentage of Individuals with reported earnings ranged 
between 50.9% for persons with moderate mental retardation to 68.8% for persons v^h 
mild mental retardation. Average earnings ranged from $1,030 for pereons with severe 
or profound mental retardation to $1,694 for Individuals with mild mental retardation. 
While this Is a differences of over $600, It Is not as significant a disparity as might 
have been anticipated. 

Persons with severe or profound mental retardation or long-term mental Illness 
were most likely to have attended activity centers, reflecting the number of participants 
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with long-term mental Illness who had attended psychosocial rehabilitation programs. 
Not surprisingly, a much smaller percentage of individuals with moderate, mild, or 
borderflne mental retardation and other .disabilities reported activity center attendance 
(18.% to 22,2%). Individuals with severe or profound mental retardation reported the 
greatest average number of months of activity center attendance. This group, on 
average, had attencSed activity centers for over four years prior to entry Into supported 
emp!oyment. Those Individuals with moderate or mild mental retardation who previously 
hea attended activity centers had, on average, spent over three years in these facilities. 

Results of the analysis of previous sheltered workshop attendance followed a 
similar pattern. Persons with traumatic brain Injury or lonn-term mental Illness wero far 
less likely to have ever attended a sheltered wori^hop than were individuals with mental 
retardatk)n. Persons with mUd or borderilne mental retardation most frequently reported 
sheltered workshop attendance. Persons with mental retardation had generally spent 
between three and one-half and four and one-half yesis In a sheltered workshop prior 
to entering supported employment. 

Information regarding the Individual's previous community-based wori< experience 
Is also contained in Table 7. Individuals with moderate, severe, or profound mental 
letardatton were not only less likely to have reported community-based wori< experience, 
but also reported the shortest length of time In these environments. Only 11.7% of the 
persons with severe or profound mental retardation reported previous community-based 
experience. 

Institutionali zation and Disability Benefits - Table 8 summarizes the partldpanVs 
Institutionalization histories and specifies the disability benefits received In the month 
prior to refen^al to supported employment Individuals with severe or profound mental 
retardation (45.2%) and long-temfi mental Illness (52.1%) reported the highest rate of 
previous institutionalization, fndlvlduals with mental retardation were generally more 
likely to have been Institutionalized for a greater period of time prior to entry into 
supported employment. Individuals with moderate, severe, or profound mental 
retardation were also more likely to have received disability benefits In the month prior 
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to referral, although a majority of Individuals In all disability groups received benefits. 
Total benefit amounts range from $311 to $410 per month- 



Tables 

InttHutfonattntlon Htttory md Bm\^ RmIvwI by 
IndMduart wltfi Vwfout Prfi;?«tv OfMbfOtftt 



Prirrauy OisiMlty 



tnstlutlonabatlon 
History 



Gov«mm«nt B«n«fft8 
During Past Month 





Persent 
Ever 
Inttltu- 
tlonrilzed 


Length of 
Institution- 
alization 
(in months) 


Percent 
Receiving 
Any 
Benefl 


Total 
Monthly 
Benefit 


SavorWProfoond Mental 
Ratardallon 


45^ 


212 nras. 


94^ 


$311 


Modomta Mental Retaidatfon 


22JQ% 


161 mos. 


83.6% 


$318 


MM Mantal Retardation 


2Z4% 


134 mos. 


75^ 


$327 


Bofdeiflna Mental Retardation 


18.0% 


49 moa. 


65.6% 


$324 


Traumatic Brain Inju^ 


27.6% 


34 moe. 


79.9% 


$410 


Long-Term Mental llneea 


52.1% 


35 mos. 


56^% 


$330 


Other DMItiee 


13.5% 


64 mos. 


7Z0% 


$315 



Key Functional Characteristics - The percentage of Individuals with various 
primary disabilities reported to have a diagnosed second >y dlsabfllty Is provided In 
Table a In most Instances, approximately half of all consurrsrs were Identified as 
having a secondary dlsabHIty, Persons with long-temn menta» Illness were least likely 
to report a secondary disability (37%). while persons wHh borderiine mental retardation 
and Individuals with other disabilities reported secondary disabHItles most frequently. For 
persons with borderiine mental retardation, long-term mental illness was the most 
frequently reported secondary disability. In all other cases, communication disorders 
and convulsive disorders were most otten Identified. 

Tabia 9 

Parcantaga of Incifvfduals wHh Various Primary DIsabllHIts 
Raportad to H wa a DIagnosad Sacortdary Disability 



Primary Disability 

Severe/Profound Mental Retardation 
Moderate Mental Retardation 
MUd Mental Retardation 
Borderline Mental Retardation 
Traumatic Brain Injury 
Long-Tern) Mental Illness 
Other Disabilities 



Percentage 
of Individuals 

62^% 

49.5% 

47.9% 

58.6% 

53.3% 

37.1% 

65.6% 
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Several trends emerged from an analysis of the functional characteristics of 
Individuals with various primaiy d^saWBtles. Most significantly, with only minor variations, 
there was remarkable consistency In the percentage of persons In each group who 
displayed significant Impalmients In particular areas. Interestingly, persons with 
traumatic brain Injury were most frequently kJentifled as possessing significant functional 
Impalmients, particularly In the areas of an*ulatlon, vision, and fine motor Impalmients. 

Persons wfth severe or profound mental retardation in most instances were no 
more likely to possess significant functional limitation than individuals In ottier disability 
groups. Only In Uie areas of hearing and communication were a relatively higher 
percentage of significant Inipairments reported by persons wlUi severe or profound 
mental retardation. Table 10 Summarizes ttie results of this analysis, 

Pfcmtag9 of MMduals with Various PHmary Dltabimioo 
PotMMtng SpocHle Functfonal Ch«mctori«tic« 

Long- 

Sovoffl/ Traumalte Tonn 



ChoractOfiBtfc 


Profound 
MR 


Modoreite 
MR 


Wild 
MR 


BoRferfhie 
MR 


Br^n 
Injtify 


Mental 
ninsss 


Other 
Oisiibnitiea 


Significant 

Ambulation Impairment 


1^ 




0.6 


3.6 


17.9 


0.0 


22.2 


Significant 
Visual Impahmont 


13.6 


10.2 


63 


9.8 




7A 


14.6 


Slgnir»cant 

Impalmwnt 


13.6 


6.9 


3.4 


ao 


3.4 


as 


11.0 


Sovoro Rno Motor Impdrment 


Z7 


0.0 


1.0 


1.8 


20.7 


0.0 


11.1 


ImMK/to 

Spoek ki Sontoncos 


22.0 


ai 


1.7 


3.6 


3.6 


0.8 


7.4 


Inappfoptteto Bohavfort 


1^7 


10.5 


9.0 


16.5 


4.0 


9.0 


a7 



Woric-Related Skills - Similar results were obtained In an analysis of wori<- 
related skills across various disability groups. Again, results were extremely consistent 
across most of the groups. However, persons with traumatic brain Injury, who were 
more likely to report significant funrtonal Impainments in several areas, possessed 
woric-related skills equivalent to. or greater tiian, individuals in all ottier groups. Persons 
wlUi severe or profound mental retardation were less likely to possess woric-related skills 
prior to employment as opposed to other supported employment participants. As might 
be anticipated, this was particularly taie In "functional acadf>mlc" categories. However, 
when viewed In Isolation, a substantial number of these Individuals were reported to 
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have high levets of orienting, endurance, strength, and attending skilts prior to entering 
supported employment Resuits for all groups of partldpants are contained In Table 11. 

TMm 11 

P9rc«fiUig« of IndlvMiuJt with VaHout Pr1m«y DltabtntfM 
Prior to Suppottod Emptoymont Pteoomont 

Long- 

SovtfW Tmumotic Torm 



Bahavtor 


MR 


CVKluvTlllV 

MR 


IriJU 

MR 


MR 


Drain 
tnlury 


Maniai 
}lnaaa 


otnar 
Dlsabtltlea 


OHtnting - Orforrt among 
tovorai rooms or buRdlng 
wUo 


89.1 


96.6 


96.9 


95.7 


96.4 


100.0 


96.9 


Enduranoo • Vfo&s two or 
moro hours wthout braak 




67.4 


9^3 


92.4 


7a6 


96.2 


87.6 


Strtndh - UR 30 or moro 
poundi for vxtsixM poHods 


52.7 


63.0 


65.2 


725 


67.9 


78.1 


42.3 


Attontkm to Task - Worfcs 
staadHy with httarmittant 
or fnfroqyant pronnpta 


87.0 


92.7 


93.8 


96.7 


96.4 


96.1 


96.8 


Function^ Math - Adds. 
aubtracta» or ptrforma othar 
computational sfOHa 


9.9 


33.1 


59.7 


76.4 


100.0 


89.4 


89.3 


Functlonai Raading- 
Poaaaaaaa aimpla or conpfax 
raadtngafcia 


5.9 


27.0 


60.9 


7a4 


96.5 


91.9 


91.2 


Tima Awaronasa • Tsis tima 
to tha hour and minuta 


13.1 


37.5 


71.4 


84.7 


100.0 


95.6 


92.2 



Discussion 

The results of the present analysis are significant because they represent the 
first detailed descriptive analysis of the backgrounds and skill levels of a large number 
of supported employment participants served by local agencies across several states. 
With minor exceptions, the }ndi\^duals In the present analysis are generally quite similar 
In terms of their primary dIsablliUes and type of employment model to the supported 
employment participants represented in th3 Wehman, Kregel, and Shafer (1989) study 
of the 27 states with OSERS systems change grants. In comparing the two groups, 
Individuals In the present study are more likely to have been labeled mentally retarded 
(81.4% to 71.6%) and to have been served In the Individual placement model (77.7% 
to 64.5). Among the individuals labeled mentally retarded, the percentage of individuals 
with borderitne mental retardation is substantially higher In the present study 11.2% of 
all mentally retarded persons compared to 3.2% of all mentally retarded persons In the 
Wehman, Kregel, & Shafer study. 
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When viewed collectively, the results presented sbove shed light on several 
issues crucial to the effective implementation of supported employment. In the 
remainder of this section, the implications of the present findings on two key issues will 
be discussed. Rrst, is supported employment serving the individuals the program was 
intended to l)eneflt? Second, to what extent are individuals with severe or profound 
handicaps participating in supported employment? After addressing these questions, 
recommendations for the future direction of the supported employment initiative will t>e 
proWded. 

te supported employment serving the individuals the program was Intended to benefit? 

The participants represented in the analysis appear to at least partially meet the 
stated criteria for supported employment eligibility contained in the vocationai 
Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1986: 

(A) for individuals with severe handicaps for whom competitive employment 
has not traditionalty occun^ed, or 

(B) for individuals for whom competitive employment has been interrupted 
or intermittent as a result of a severe disability, and who, because of 
their handicap, need on-going support services to perform such woric 
Such temi includes transitional employment for individuals with chronic 
mental illness. (P.L 99-506, Titie I Sec.103,i) 

Clearly, the supported employment participants described above possessed 
limited prior woric experience and minimal earning power in tiie year prior to supported 
employment. Forty-three percent had earned nothing in the year prior to supported 
placement Over half had previously attended a sheltered woricshop, one-fourth had 
attended an activity center or psychosocial rehabilitation program and sllghtiy over one- 
third had prior community-based work experience, individuals witti long-tenn mental 
Illness and traumatic brain Injury were most likely to have prior competitive employment 
experience. These individuals were also most Iil<ely to have reported no eamlngs in the 
year prior to supported employment placement, ir.dicating a pattern of Intenupted or 
Intermittent employment. Most group? of people eamed less than $2,300 except for 
those individuals with long-tenn mental illness who showed average earnings of $3,200. 

At the same time, the results of the analyses of participants, functional 
characteristics and wori<-related skills possessed prior to placement do not Indicate that 
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the local supported employment programs are currently serving Individuals with the most 
severe handicaps. Individuals with mild or borderline mental retardation represented an 
alamilngly large percentage of the population. While about half of alt partldpants 
possessed an Identified secondaiy dlsaWllly, only a very few Individuals reported 
significant ambulation, sensory, communication, or fine motor Impairments, or possessed 
medical conditions that Interfered with work performance, or significant Inappropriate 
behaviors. 

Similarly, the Individuals possessed many work-related skills prior to placement. 
The vast majority of possessed extremely high levels of orienting, endurance, strength. 
Independence, and attending skffls. Over half possessed functional math, reading, and 
time awareness skills. Although these sWUs obviously do not guarantee success In 
Integrated wori< settings, or preclude the need for ongoing support provided In supported 
employment programs, they hardly describe a group of Individuals who might be 
Identified as possessing the "most severe handicaps*. 

This analysis Is not meant to Imply that the Individuals represented In the data 
base are Inappropriate for, or should not be served In, supported employment. To the 
extent that these Individuals meet a key element of the ellglbnily definition, that Is, the 
need for ongoino support services In order to sustain emptovment. they are Indeed 
appropriate candidates for supported employment Obviously, by virtue of their previous 
employment histories, these Individuals are a part of a chronically unemployed group 
of people. The data presented In this analysis appear to Indicate that while programs 
for the most part are serving a group of Individuals appropriate for supported 
employment, they are not yet serving the entire range of Individuals for whom supported 
employment was intended. 

These data define a clear dichotomy. On the one hand, it appears that the 
majority of the participants may possess a disability or combination of disabilities that 
limit their ability to wori< to the extent thet they meet the vocational rehabilitation 
deflnillon of severe disability. At the szme time. It seems quite clear that the individuals 
do not possess the significant functional limitations which many policy-makers and 



advocates had hoped for In \u>j original planning for supported employment (BellamY, 
Rhodes, Mank, & Albin, 1988; Rusch. 1986; Wehman & Moon, 1988; Will, 1984) . 

in summaiy, it appears that the 80 local programs represented In the data base 
are serving Individuals who have previously not participated In competitive employment 
or who have intermittent histories of competitive employment experience, thereby 
addressing the Intent of the eligibility definition for supported employment contained In 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments, the individuals for whom employment 
expectations were raised by the success of the unlverslty-based demonstration projects 
In the eaiy 1980's, have yet to be incorporated into local supported employment efforts 
to any significant degree. 

To what extent are persons with severe or profound handicaps partldpatinq 
In supported employment ? 

individuals who possess severe or profound handicaps are usually Identified for 

services through categorical or generic definitions (Qelger & Justen, 1983). A 

categorical approach makes explldt reference to a diagnostic category such as severe 

or pr ofound mental retardation, autism, severe cerebral palsy, sevore emotional 

0 

disturil)ance, or multiple handicaps (Including the deaf-blind category) as the persons 
most frequently comprising the population of individuals with severe or profound 
handicaps. Generic definitions emphasize behavioral characteristics (such a lack of self- 
care skills or Inability to respond to directions or Initiate communication with others) or 
the Intensity and duration of supports required to enable Individuals to "participate In 
the mainstream of community life" (Bellamy, 1985, p. 6). By either of these standards, 
persons with severe or profound handicaps are not participating In supported 
employment to any significant extent. 

As stated previously, persons with severe or profound mental retardation 
comprise less that eight percent of the total number of supported employment 
participants. In addition, all persons with autism, cerebral palsy, and sensory 
Impairments represent only four percent of the entire population. These totals are 
remaricably consistent with those reported In the analysis of 27 state supported 
employment programs. 
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Another finding of major Importance relates to the funcBonai characteristics and 
wofk-related skills possessed by consumers with severe or profound mental retardation. 
These data hardly describe a population of Individuals with the behavioral characteristics 
of persons with severe or profound handicaps described above. Over half of these 
persons had eamed wages averaging over $1,000 In ihe year prior to referral to 
supported employment They were no more likely to possess ambulation Impaimwnts, 
fine motor Impainnents, or chaHengIng behaviors that might Interfere with their abnity to 
wori« than ine other groups of persons with disabilities. A majority possessed wori<- 
relaled skHls prior to entiy Into supported employment inconsistent with the behavioral 
characteristics described above. These data deariy Indicate > iat while persons with 
severe or profound mental retardation comprise only a very small percentage of the 
IndMduals partk5lpatlng In supported employment, an even smaller number of IndlvWuals 
with the behavioral characteristics Indicative of Individuals with severe or profound 
handteaps are cun-ently being served In supported employment programs. 
Inipilcatlons for the National Sup p orted Emolovment initiati ve 

Undeniably, tremendous progress has been made In Improving employment 
opportunities for persons with severe disabilities In the last decade. However, it Is 
critical that action be taken now to Insure that persons with sevore or profound 
handteaps are not excluded from supported employment programs as they were from 
other vocational alternatives In the past. Future supported employme. t Implementation 
efforts should be based on the following thr^e prindplej. 

^' t can not be assumed th at an effective technology cun-entiv exists that 
anows the Independent p artldpation of persons with severe and orofound handica ps In 
Inteflrated wori< environments. - An easy answer to the problems of supported 
employment partldpation for persons with .'jevere and profound handicaps would be to 
argue that local programs continue to underestimate the employment potential of these 
Individuals and remain unwilling to provide them the support required to enter Integrated 
employment options. In our opinion, this Is not the case. A substantial number of local 
programs are now troly committed to including Individuals with severe or profound 
handteaps In their supported employment efforts. For these professionals, the problem 
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now Is not should we, but rather how can we enable these consumers to benefit from 
supported employoient 

The professional literature contains very few examples of dlnlcal demonstrations 
that empirically document the success of persons with severe or profound handicaps in 
supported employment (e.g. Rhodes & Valenta, 1989; Wehman, Hill, Wood, & Parent. 
1987; Wehman, Parent, wood, Kregel, & Inge, 1989). The vast majority of published 
literature remains focused on Individuals with moderate mental retardation or other 
disabilities. For those local programs committed to incorporating individuals with severe 
or profound handicaps Into supported employment, very little published research exists 
to point the way. 

The development, demonstration, and dissemination of new and innovath/e 
sendee delivery models should be promoted and encouraged by funding agencies. The 
same efforts which have recently been devoted to the study of generalization and 
transfer of training Issues (e.g.. Homer, Dunlap, & Roegel, 1988) must be applied to 
Integrated employment of persons with severe or profound handicaps. The spirit of 
experimentation prominent during the late 1970's and eariy 1980's should be renewed. 
It would be a serious mistake to Institutionalize" the four major supported employment 
models - Individual placement, enclaves, mobile woric aews, and small businesses too 
quickly as the only recognized service delivery models for supported employment 
(Bellamy, 1985). New technologies must continue to emerge, personnel preparation 
must be enhanced, and new approaches tested In order for supported employment to 
ad)iove this intended purposes. 

2. At the same time, it must be recognized that not all of the baniers to 
supported emolovment are technological: philosophical and colltlcal changes must occur 
as well . As stated above we believe that many professionals are now deeply committed 
to assisting persons witti severe or profound handicaps to experience the benefits of 
Integrated employment. However, It Is Important to recognize that supported 
employment, and the belief that all Individuals should participate In Individually 
meaningful worit. Is a very new concept, one that Is not shared by everyone In the 
rehabilitation community. 

r - 
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In too many instances persons with sever© or profound handicaps are not 
allowed to benefit from existing service technologies because the rehabilitation 
community, employers, and the public at large remain unconvinced or unaware of their 
potently for meaningful work. Issues such as the cost effectiveness of providing 
services to these Individuals outside segregated, congregate facilities, the willingness of 
employers and the public to allow "exposure" of these persons to the community at 
large, and even whether supported employment participation truly benefits or actually 
harms persons wift disabilities are still frequently raised. The practice of attempting to 
first serve persons virtth mild disabilities before serving persons with severe handicaps, 
based on the erroneous belief that the latter group will be less likely to succeed In 
supported employment. Is still strongly prevalent. Emphasis must continue to be placed 
not only on the devetopment of new technologies, but also on methods to eliminate the 
phitosophlcal and sodal banlers that artificially limit supported employment participation. 

3- Federal and state policies must effectively encourage the Incorporation of 
IndMduals with severe and profound handicaps into supported emolovment. Since 
1986, fec'oral, state, and local governments have moved with remarkable speed to build 
supported employment service capacity. Statewide service delivery systems now exist 
In a majority of states. Efforts have been focused on establishing funding mechanisms, 
developing Interagency agreements, designing training and technical assistance 
resources, and securing adequate sources of funds. Much greater effort must now be 
directed toward the development of policies that encourage rather than merely allow 
tocei programs to provide services to persons with severe disabilities. A number of 
Innovative policy approaches should '"e attempted and evaluated. 

Rrst, state and local policies should be developed that explicitly Identify 
supported as the preferred employment alternative for individuals with severe or 
profound handicaps. Although many states are encouraging the replacement of 
congregate, segregated sheltered employment settings with supported employment 
alternatives, only a few states are mandating the reallocation of existing day programs 
with Integrated employment options. A clear message should be sent to local service 
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agendes that Individuals with severe or profound handicaps are to be Included In all 
supported employment activities. 

Second, discretionary funds and program start-up grants should be dliBCted 
toward progrBms designed to benefit Individuals with severe or profound handicaps. It 
Is no longer necessary to ''demonstrate** that individuals with moderate mental 
retardation, for example, are able to succeed In Integrated employment settings. Now 
that statewide supported employment service delivery systems are In place in many 
areas of the country, future demonstration efforts should be targeted towards individuals 
who, to date, have not participated in supported employment to a significant degree. 

Third, variable funding rates should be established to provide fiscal Incentives 
for programs that serve persons with severe or profoind handicaps. We believe that 
differentiated funding levels should be established that reimburse local programs based 
Uii the intensity and complexity of the training and support needs required by various 
supported employment participants. For example, Juhrs and Smith (1989) recently 
published excellent outcomes data related to the competitive jobs obtained by a group 
of Individuals with autism. Long-term support for these Individuals, however, was 
provided on a 1:1 or 1:2 basis for extended periods of tinf)e, resulting in costs much 
higher than those obtained in many other supported employment programs. Funding 
agencies must develop reimbursement mechanisms that maximize local flexibility In the 
design and delivery of services, to guarantee that Individuals with unique needs will 
have an opportunity to realize the benefits of Integrated employment. 

Conclusion 

Supported employment is providing opportunities for Individuals with limited prior 
wort< experiences to enter and succeed In Integrated employment settings for the first 
time. However, the present analysis adds further documentation to what appears to be 
a disturbing trend. Individuals with severe or profound handicaps have yet to benefit 
from these opportunities to any significant degree. Supported en^ployment must become 
more than a program that serves Individuals with mild or moderate mental retardation 
who previously had attended sheltered workshops or other adult day programs. Steps 
must be taken Immediately to Insure that Individuals with severe or profound handicaps 
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ar© not exduded from these programs. As supported employment Is rapidly ev(^vlna 
Into a fonnal component of rehabilitation service deliveiy systems, eligibility for supported 
employment must not be limited to Individuals who easily fit into one of four rfgldly 
defined service deliveiy models. Future efforts should be focused on developing and 
demonstrating Innovative, effective service deliveiy models, breaking down the attiludlnal 
banters that still restrict the participation of Individuals with severe or profound 
handicaps, and developing policies aiid program regulations at all levels that clearly 
Identify Integrated employment as the sole service alternative for all Individuals, including 
those with severe or profound handicaps. 
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Abstract 

Although recent Federal legislation has led to a proliferation of supported 
emptoyment progranis throughout the country, little Infomiatlon Is avaHaWe that 
documents the success of these progranw. The present study examines the effect of 
different consumer characteristics and altematlve supported employment service delivery 
models upon key employment outcomes Including houriy wage, hours workod per week. 
Increase In earnings after supported employment participation, and level of Integration 
on the job. The employment outcomes of a sample of 1,550 Individuals receMng 
supported employment servtees through 96 local programs In eight states were analyzed 
to detennlne the effects of the key Independent variables of primary disability and type 
of employment model. Results Indicate that all groups of IndhrWuals, regardless of their 
primary disability, benefited signmcantly from supported employment partfclpatton. 
Further, data Indicate that the Individual placement model generated emptoyment 
outcomes superior to those resulting from group employment options, partfculariy woric 
crews. ImpHcatlons of the results for future program development activities are 
dlscussec*. 
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The supported employment movement represents ari attempt to integrate 
individuals with developmental and other severe disabilities into the economic and social 
fabric of local communities and ttie mainstream of our nation's woiWorce. The 
movement has stimulated a national policy that designates community-based work 
environments as the appropriate employment altemative for many persons traditionally 
served in segregated, congrr'jate facilities such as sheltered workshops and work 
activity centers (Bates, 1989; Kregel & McDonald, 1988; Kregei & Wehman, in press). 

The incorporation of supported employment Into the Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments of 1988 (F.L 99-506) has effectively led to a nationwide prgllferatton of 
tocal supported employment programs. In a national survey of supported employment 
implenK;ntatlon in 27 states, Wehman, Kregel, Shafe^ & West (1989) found that 25,000 
indivkluals were participating in supported employment in over 1,400 local programs. 
Early Implementation focused on individuals with mental retardation, but recent efforts 
have attempted to include Individuals with long-term mental illness, cerebral palsy, 
traumatic brain injury, and other physical and sensory disabilities (Kreutzer & Morton, 
1988; Wood, 1988). 

Four distinct supported employment service delivery models - the individual 
placement, endave, work crew, and small business models - have been frequontiy 
described in the professional literature (Mank, Rhodes, & Bellamy, 1986; Moon & Qriffin, 
1988). While It has been argued that these approaches are not tha only appropriate 
supported employment service delivery models (Bellamy, 1985; Kregel & Wehman, In 
press), over 90% of all Individuals participating in supported employment in 27 states 
are served by one of the four models (Wehman, et al., 1989). 

The individual placement modal (Wehman & Kregel, 1985) focuses on placing 
a single individual In a community-based job. Typically, job site training is provided by 
cm employment specialist until the individual is able to perform the job to the satisfaction 
of the employer, at which time on site support Is faded. Ongoing support services are 
then provided as needed throughout the course of the individual's employment. 

In contrast to the Individual placement model, the enclave, work crew, and small 
buslnass models all p-ovlde services to groups of Individuals with disabilities who wori^ 
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together In communJy-based employment settings. These ntwdels may be viewed as 
less preferable (Brown, 1989), since working with a group of other persons with 
disabilities Identifies or stigmatizes the Individual worker, thereby Hmlting the opportunity 
for sodal Integration with nonhandfcapped co-woilters and supervisors. However, they 
may be generafiy Justified by the assertton that Individuals wKh mor« signlfteant 
disabilities, who wouW be unable to succeed In a more Independent, hdlvkJual 
pteoement, couW successfully participate In community-based emptoyment through a 
group emptoyment option (Rusch, Trach, WInWng, Tines, & Johnson, 1989). 

An enclave (Rhodes & Valenta. 1985) consists of a small group of IndlvWuals 
woddng within a single community business or Industry, earning wages based on 
productivity. Continuous, fuH-tlme supervlsfon and training Is provkfed by a supervisor 
who Is emptoyed by the host company or a k)cal human servfces agency. In the work 
SSSH approach (Bourtjeau. 1989) a small number of workers travel to different locations 
In the community perfonning specialized contract services. Crew members are generally 
emptoyees of a not-for-profit agency that secures the contracts and provides continuous 
training and supervlsfon. In the srnan business or entrepreneurial model (O.Bryan, 
1989), a manufacturing or subcontract operaUon Is established that employs IndlvWuals 
with severe disabilities as wen as workers without handicaps and provides one type of 
product or service. 

Very little is presently known about the relative effectiveness of the various 
supported employment models. Most supported employment research has focused on 
the outconws generated by a single supported employment model (Individual placement) 
for consumers with a single disability (mental retardaUon). As supported employment 
programs expand in ternns of number, variety, and the types of indlvid«ia!s served, 
efforts should be made to Investigate the relative success of the different models 
cumently in practice and the extent to which they impact employment outcomes for 
indMduals with various disabilities. 

The purpose of the present Investigatton was to examine the relative efficacy 
of different supported employment models In providing meaningful emptoyment outcomes 
for Individuals wHh disabilities. Spedflcally, this Investigation addressed the relattonship 
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between an Individual's primary disability and the key employment outcomes achieved 
through partidpation in supported employment (i*e., wages, hours worked, and level of 
integration). Addittonally, the relationship between the type of employment model In 
which an Individual Is served and the key employment outcomes achieved by the 
Indfvklual was investigated. 

Method 

Sample 

Thix)ugh a series of cooperative agreements the Rehabilitation Research and 
Training Center on Supported Employment tracks the efforto of 96 local supported 
employment programs across eight states. Among the programs submitting information 
to the data base are large statewide supported employment programs operated by 
vocational rehabilitation agencies in Virginia, North Dakota, and Nevada, secondary 
school-based prograiDS in Fforida, a large regional program in Califomia, and United 
Cerebral Palsy affiliates in New Jersey, Alabama, and Illinois. 

A total oi 1,608 individuals were represented in the data base at the time of 
the study. Of those, 1,550 (96%) were served !n either the individual, enclave, wori< 
crew, or small business model of supported employment and as such comprised the 
sample for the inveSiigation. The 58 individuals served in other types of supported 
employment models were not included In the subsequent analyses. 

The primary disabilities of the individuals partldpating in supported employment 
were grouped into six categories, individuals with mental retardation were classified 
based on their most recent psychological evaluation as severe or profound (8.2% of the 
sampto), moderate (27.4%), mild (36.2%), or borderilne (9.':%) according to AAMD 
(1983) criteria. The two other identified categories were persons with long-term mental 
Illness (10.2% of the sample) and persons with physical and sensory disabilities. The 
category of persons with physical and sensory disabilities, which represented 8.8% of 
the entire sample, consisted primarily of persons with cerebral palsy (42% of the 
category) and traumatic brain injury (39%). The remaining individuals in this category 
were persons with sensory impnimients (11%) and other physical disabilities (8%). 
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The Individuals were predominantly served In the Individual placement model 
(78.4%). Each of the other models, enclave (9.4%), work crew (8.5%), and small 
business (3.7%) accounted for less than ten percent of the entire sample. The average 
age of Individuals In the sample was 29.6 years, with Individuals with moderate mental 
retardation being slightly younger and Individuals with long-term mental Illness slightly 
older than other groups. About half of all Individuals (49.5%) lived with their parents 
or other relatives, 16.8% lived Independently, and the remainder (33.7%) lived In some 
type of community residential alternative. 

Over three-quarters of all Individuals (81.4%) earned over the federal minimum 
wage of $3.35 per hour. The vast majority of Individuals worked part-time (71.8%) 
according to the Bureau of Labor cdterlon of 35 hours per week for full-time 
employment. Individuals with severe or profound mental retardation were less likely 
to earn minimum wage or work full-time than any other group. Thiily-six percent 
received no fringe benefits, with annual leave (45.6%), sick leave (34.0%), and medical 
Insurance (33.2%) being the most frequently reported benefit. 

A preliminary analysis was conducted to examine the rdationship between an 
Individual's primary disability and the type of employment model in which the indiviouil 
was likely to be serve! Table 1 indicates the percentage of individual's in each of the 
six categories of primary disabilities served in the four employment models. Ch!-square 
analysis indicated a significant difference in the models in which individuals with various 
primary disabilities were served (15, N = 1,550) = 74.518, e < .0001. An examination 
of individual cell chi-squares indicated that individuals with severe/profound mental 
retardation were more likely to be ser/ed in enclaves and less likely to be served In the 
Individual placement model. Individuals with moderate mental retardation, long-tenn 
mental illness, and physical and sensory disabilities were less likely to participate in the 
small business model. 
Instrumentation 

The Supported Employment Management information System is an Individual 
consumer tracking system which consists of 243 disUnct data elements that are obtained 
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TebU 1 

Parc«nUig« of individuals In Various Employment Models 
Typo of Employment Model* 



Primary 
Disability 



Sdvere/Profound 
Mental Retardation 
(N « 127) 

Moderate 

Mental Retardation 
» 424) 

MHd Mental 
Retardation 
(N m sa^) 

BorderSno 
Mental Retardation 
(N » 143) 

Long-Term 
Mental Illness 
(N IT 158) 

Physical and 
Sensory Dfsabilitles 
(N m 137) 



individual 
Placement 
(N« 1.215) 

64.4% 



82.7% 



74.4% 



78.1% 



93.4% 



87.6% 



Enclave 
Model 
(N « 145) 



2^6% 



8.0% 



9.5% 



6.3% 



0.0% 



Work Crew 

Model 
(N « 132) 

6.1% 



8.3% 



10.3% 



Small 
Business 

Model 
(N»58) 

6.9% 



1.0% 



7.1% 



3.3% 



4.4% 



5.8% 



8.5% 



3.3% 



3.6% 



• X* (15, N « 1.550)) « 74.52, -0001 

at various stages of each indlviduars employment experience. Nine different data fomis 
colled infonnation on: Consumer demographics, pre-employment work history and 
functional characteristics; characteristics of the specific job or jobs held by the 
consumer; employment outcome information, including wages earned, hours worked, 
benefits received, level of integration in the wori<pIace, reasons for separation, and 
supervisor evaluation of worit performance; and the amount and type of service provided 
to the consumer by tiie employment specialist. 
Reliability 

Numerous steps were taken to ensure ad verify the accuracy and reliability of 
the data obtained for the analysis. All employment specialists were provided six hours 
of training in the completion of the data forms and the use of the management 
Information system prior to initial data collection. FoIIow-up training v/as then provided 
as necessaiy, and F^i^if from the RRTC Data Management Unit were available to 
answer questions on a daily basis. In addition, a comprehensive Data Management 
System Operattons Manual (RRTC, 1987) was developed and disseminated to 3JI 
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i employment specialists that provided deflnltlons of all data elements and precise 

f directions for form completion. 

1^- Completed forms wera sent to the RRTC for processing and analysis. Each 

fomi was first visually Inspected by a data management spedattst for completeness and 
1^' consistency vA\h any other Information already ava:able regarding the consumer. If 

[\ necessary, the data management specialist contacted the employment specialist who 

I submitted the form to obtain missing Information, verify particular responses, or request 

additional Information. The forms were then entered for mainframe computer analysis 
using data entry programs that contained error check prwedures that prohibited the 
entry of values out of range for a particular data element or Inconsistent with prevlousfy 
entered information regarding a specific consumer. Finally, key Information on each 
consumer was summarized and retumed to the local agency on a quarteriy basis to 
allow the local employment specialists to review and confirm the accuracy of the 
Information maintained In the system. 
Data Analvsls 

The Independent variables for the Investigation were: 1) the primary disability 
of the consumer; and 2) the type of employment model In which the Individual 
participated. Key dependent variables examined were wages In supported employment, 
hours worthed per week, preemploynient wori^ histories, functional characteristics of the 
Individual, and level of Integration provided by a particular job setting. Level of 
Integration was measured by employment specialists using a five point rating scale that 
focused on physical proximity, opportunities for Interaction, and task Interdependence. 

Chl-square analyses were completed to Investigate the relationship between 
primary disability and type of employment model and categorical variables such as 
functional characteristics. When significant differences were discovered. Individual cell 
chl-squares were examined to determine the contribution of a particular cell to the total 
Chl-square. To examine the relationship between primary disability and type of 
employment model and the continuous variables of wages eamed, hours worked, and 
level of Integration, one-way analyses of variance (ANOVA) were performed! to 
determine the effect of the independent variable. Whdre differences were detected. 
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student Newman-Kuels post-hoc tests were conducted to Identify the group means that 
were significantly different 

Results 

Reiationship Between Prlmanr Dlsabilitv and Emplovment Outcomes 

The hourly wage and hours worked per weel^ for Individuals with various 
primaiy disabilities are contained In Table 2. Significant effects for primary disability 
were found for both hourly wage (F (5.1549) » 29.80, g < .0001) and houre worthed per 
week 

(F (5,1549) m 8.50, £ < .0001). Post-hoc tests revealed that persons with long-term 
mental illness and physical and sensory disabilities eamed sigriificantly higher hourty 
wages than indivMuals with any level of mental retardation. Post-hoc tests also 
revealed that persons with physical and sensory disabilities worthed a signifteantly greater 
number of hours per week than individuals with severe/profound mental retardation. 

Tabfo2 

W«g# Outoonwt for IndlviaiMit with Various l>rfm«ry D!3«bimiM 

(N - 1.550) 



Primaiy 
DIacbnty 


Hourty 
Waga 


Houn 
Worfcad 
Par 
Waak 


Monthly 
Camtnga 
Prior to 
Supportad 
Employmant 


Monthly 
Earnings 
During 
Supportad 
Emptoymant 


Pareant 
Changa 


Savart/Pityound 
Mwital Rttardation 


$3.09* 


^^r• 


$45 


$286^^ 


536% 


Modtfato 
MwtGt Raterdatlon 


$3.30 


26.8 


$55 


$372 


576% 


l/31d MMitat 
RatardaUon 


$3.15 


26.5 


$05 


$361 


280% 


Bofdtrflna 
Mental Ratardatton 


$3J27 


27.6 


$80 


$392 


390% 


Long-Tarm 
Mantal llnaaa 


$3.74 


28.0 


$102 


$454 


345% 


Physical and 
Santory Dtoabitiai 


$4^ 


29.6 


$87 


$556 


539% 


- ©5.1549) m 

— mi 649)- 
©5.1549) m 


29.e0. ^ < .0001) 

aso. ^ < .0001) 

30.75. 2, < *0001) 











To determine the change in Individuals, monthly eamlngs prior to and during 
supported employment participation, mean monthly eamlngs for individuals prior to 
refenral to supported employment and during supported employment participation were 
computed for eacJi primary disability. Analysis of Variance failed to yield sIgnlfiGance 
between primaiy disability and monthly wage prior to supported employment 
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significance was found between primary disability and monthly wage during supported 
employment participation (F (5,1549) - 30.75, g < .0001). Post-hoc tests revealed that 
persons with long-term mental Illness and physical and sensory disabilities earned more 
per month than all other groups and persons with severe/profound mental retardation 
earned less than all other groups. 

The effect of supported employment participation on the monthly earnings of 
Individuals with various primary disabilities Is also summarized In Table 2. Supported 
employment participation had a dramatic Increase on the monthly wage of participants 
In all groups. The largest percentage Increases were found for Individuals with 
moderate mental retardation (576%), physical and sensory disabilities (539%), and 
severe/profound mental retardation (536%). Individuals with mild mental retardation 
experienced the smallest Increase (280%), less than half that experienced by persons 
with moderate mental retardation. 

Relationship Between Tvoe of Mnriai and Emolovment Outcomes 

As indicated in Table 3, Analysis of Variance revealed a significant relationship 
between type of employment model and houriy wage (F (3,1549) . 243.27, £ < .0001). 
Post-hoc tests Indicated that persons in individual placements earned significantly higher 
houriy wages than persons served in any other model, and persons in the small 
business option earned significantly lower houriy wages when compared to all other 
groups. Analysis of Variance did not yield significance between typs of model and 
monthly wages earned prior to supported employment. Significant differences were 
found between employment model and wages earned during supported employment 
(F (3,1549) o 69.16, fi < ,0001). 

Table 3 a'so summarizes the effect of supported employment participation on 
the monthly wages earned by individuals in the four employment models. Participants 
in all models experienced substantial Increases in their monthly earnings. Wori< crew 
participants experienced a relatively small increase of 164%. 
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Yin^ Outeomta for MMduirft In Various Emplovmtnt MoMt 
(N » 1,850) 




EmploynDtnt 


HourV 
Wago 


Hours 
Wotkod 

POf 

Wook 


Monthly 
Eamlnga 

Prior to 
Supportod 
Employmont 


Monthly 
Earnings 
During 
Supportsd 
Eniptoynitnt 


Psrcont 
Changs 




$3.68* 


28.5 


$80 


$424- 


430% 




$3.25 


2BJ 


$67 


$301 


340% 


Wofk Craws 


$^3^ 


27.6 


$06 


$253 


164% 


SmM Butln#M 


$1.30 


25.4 


$48 


$140 


224% 



(R3^540) .£43.27, p. < .0001) 
- ©5,1 540). 60.16, Ep< . 0001) 

Level of Integration 

The potential of a supported employnient setting to provide participants the 
opportunity for physical and social integration vA\h nonhandicapped co-Vi crkers and the 
public at large was assessed by specialists using a five point rating scale. Mean ratings 
were conoputed for each of the primary disability categories and employment models. 
Analysis of Variance did not Identity a significant relationship between primary disability 
and level of Integration. However, a significant relationship was found between type of 
employment model and level of integration (F (3,1549) » 64.85, g < .0001). Post-hoc 
tests indicated that both enclaves (x « 2.82) and wort^ crews (x » 2.07) provided a 
significantly lower opportunity for physical and sodal integration than Individual 
placement (x » 3.19) or small business (x « 3.07) niodels, with wori< crews in particular 
lower than all other models. 
Functional Characteristics 

In view of the fact that type of employment model was found to be a significant 
determinant of monthly wages earned during supported employment and level of 
Integration, additional analyses were perfonned to examine the functional characteristics 
of individuals participating In each of the four models. The percentage of Individuals 
in each nwdel possessing significant Impairments in five key functional areas is 
contained in Table 4. Chi-square analyses were performed to investigate the 
relationship between type of employment model and functional characteristics. 
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A significant relationship was found between type of employment model and the 
presence of an ambulation Impalnnent (3. (N « 1,550) « 38.115, g < .0001). Significant 
relationships were not found between type ot model and viston. hearing, fine motor, or 
communication Impainnents. 

Table 4 

Ptromtage of Individuals In Various Bnpfoymant 
Mod#ls Possessing Key Functional Characterlstica 

(N m 1,550) 

Type of employment Model 



Individual 

Cliaracteristic Placement 
(N« 1,215) 


Enclave 
Model 
(N - 145) 


Wofk Crew 

Model 
(N » 132) 


SmaH 
Business 

Model 
(N.58) 


Ambulation 

Impaimient* 13.1% 


14.8% 




47.5% 


Visuat Impalnnent 9.6% 


8>t% 


13.0% 


15.0% 


Hearing Impairment 6.8% 


8.5% 


7.6% 


5.0% 


Rne Motor 

Impairment 12.1% 


1^8% 


6.1% 


17.5% 


Communication 
Impairment 5.1% 


10.6% 


7.0% 


5.0% 



Not*: Tha percen^es reported indicate the percentage of Individuals 
In each type of employment model p<,jse8slng any typo of functional 
Impairment In eech of the categories. 

♦ )f (16. N . 1.650) - 74.52, g. .0001) 

Discussion 

The results of the present study clearly document that supported employment 
Is fulfilling Its major purpose. Large numljers of Individuals previously unemployed or 
underemployed are earning wages three to five times greater than they were prior to 
entering supported employment while working U community-based seUings providing 
substantial opportunities for InteraCJon with co-workers and other members of the 
community. Supported employment appeaiu to be effective for individuals with a variety 
of primary disabilities. However, not ail supported employment pr^rams appea- to be 
equally effective. Group employment options, partlculariy wcri< crews, do not provide 
eaTiIngs or Integration opportunities available to participants In the individual placement 
model. 
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Increased Wages Earned by Partldpants 

As stated previously, the Intent of the federal/state supported employment 
Initiative is to provide paid employment fo** Individuals who have been traditionally 
u nable to obtain or maintain such employment If wages earned prior to supported 
employment participation are accepted as a valid Indicator of unemployment or 
underemployment, then the results of the present study clearly provide powerful 
evidence of the effectiveness of supported employment the 96 programs comprising 
the study sample. When monthly eamlngs prior to supported employment were 
compared to earnings during supported employment, Individuals In all disability groups 
experienced dramatic increases, ranging from 280% to 574%. 

It is Interesting that the Individuals who reported the lowest monthly eamlngs 
prior to supported employment, persons with severe, profound, or moderate mental 
retardation, along with persons with physical and sensory disabilities, experienced the 
greatest Increase In eamlngs after supported employment participation (539% for 
persons with severe or profound mental retardation; 574% for persons with moderate 
mental retardation). The results clearly document that Individuals with moderate, severe, 
or profound mental retardation, until recently thought to be unable to partlripate In 
competitive work settings or earn meaningful wages, experienced dramatic Increases In 
their earning power after participation in supported employment. 

Another Important finding Is the ^act that Indlvlc!' lis with long-term mental Illness 
and physical and sensory disabilities also experienced significant wage Increases 
through supported employment participation. Efforts to Include persons with long-term 
mental Illness, cerebral palsy, traumatic brain Injury, and other physical and sensory 
disabilities have been hampered by conflicting program goals and funding policies that 
limit the availability of ongoing support services (Noble & Collignon, 1987). Results 
Indicating that supported employment Is able to Improve the earning capacity and 
promote the vocational Integration of these individuals should reinforce efforts to 
Increase their level of participation In supported employment 




The Effectiveness of Various Emptovment Models 

The results document that 'jfoup employnieni modeU, paiticulariy wori< crew 3, 
generate employment outcomes cJjariy Inferior to those generated by the individual 
placement model. Work crew participants earned $1.36 less per hour, and $171 less 
per month, on average, than persons in the individual placement model. The increase 
In wages eamed by persons (n wori< crews prior to and during supported employment 
was loss than that for any other model and less than half of the increase n^nerated by 
the enclave and individual placement approaches. Wori< crew participants were placed 
Into employment settings which provided far less opportunity for physical and social 
integration with co-workers and the public at large. When evaluated In light of the basic 
premise of supported employment, paid work in integrated work settings, the findings 
of the present study Indicate that wori^ crews are cleariy less effective than other 
supported employment altematives and lend support to the efforts of Brown (1989) and 
others to discredit work crews as a viable supported employment service delivery model. 
It should be noted that the small business model also generated relatively poor 
employment outcomes. However, the small business model actually provided more 
Integration than the wori^ crow, and there was some evidence to indicate that the small 
business model was serving individuals with more severe disabilities. 

The unfavorable outcomes generated by the wort< crew model could pertiaps 
be Justified if the individuals served in the model were found to possess characteristics 
that wou!d limit their participation in models that produce more positive employment 
-outcomes. While the present study did not address all potential characteristics, the 
results presented do not support this justification. Work crews were not made up of a 
preponder^mce of Individuals with severe or profound mental retardation, in fad, the 
largest group of wori< crew participants were Individuals with mild mental retardation. 
The previous employment histories of work crew participants, in terms wori< activity 
center attendance, previous community-based employment exporience, and amount of 
public financial support at the time or supported employment placement were no 
different than those of indlvidi alo in any of the other models. Also, they were no more 
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likely than any other group to possess significant functional limitations in areas such as 
ambulation, vision, hearing, fine motor, or communication* 

The present study found that wort^ crews generate employment outcomes 
inferior to those of other supported employment models and failed to identify any 
characteristics of the individuals participating in the work crew model that would account 
for these outcomes. In light of these findings, it falls upon proponents of the work crew 
model of supported employment to present: 1) evidence that documents employment 
outcomes generated by work crew participation that exceed those found in the study 
sample (I.e., the work crews in the present sample do not reflect the outcomes of other 
work crews in operation In other parts of the country, such as work crews operated 
under the provisions of the Javits, Wagner, O'Day Act), or 2) evidence that refutes the 
noi.jn that work crew participants do not possess functional limitations or any other 
characteristics that would preclude their participation in more effective supported 
employment alternatives. 
Implications for Program Development 

The findings of the present study are limited in that they are derived from only 
those individuals and programs that contribute data to the Supported Employment 
Management Information System. Further, two variables used in the analysis, key 
functional characteristics and levei of integration, involve clinical judgments on the part 
of individual employment specialists. While sieps were taken to maximize the f€;!ability 
of the infomiation provided, some variability in the way individual employment specialists 
rated these items may remain. 

However, the si-^ . ? .he sample for the study was quite large and the data was 
generated from numerous programs in several states. Further, the rale of participation 
by inalvlduals with various primary disabilities and the types of employment models 
represented In the sample are consistent with those reported in nationa! r.tudies of 
supported employment implementation (Wehman, Kregel, Shafer, & West. 1989). Based 
upon the results presented and discussed above, two recommendations are made for 
future research and program development efforts. 
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F'rst, ct'rrent efforts to include persons with severe or profound marital 
retardation, tona-term mental Illness, and phvs>-jal or sensory disabilities such as 
cerebral palsy or traum atic brain Iniurv In supported employment programs should be 
significantly expanded. Funding barrlyrs in many states mal<e It difficult at the present 
time to provide supported employment ser/lces to persons with cerebral palsy, traumatic 
brain injury, and other physical and sensory disabilities, individuals with severe or 
profound mental retardation have yet to be fully served In supported employment due 
to a number of factors, including r.ttltudlnal baniers and Iacl< of effective training 
technologies (Kregei & Wehman, In press). However, these individuals were among 
those who benefited most from supported employment participation. The obvious 
benefits of supported employment parUdpation for these Individuals Indicate an urgent 
need for a concerted federal, state, and local effort to overcome funding and 
programmatic barriers to provide supported employment services to these underserved 
populations. 

Second, the role of gr oup employment options, particularly mobile crews, should 
be criBcally examined. The results of the present study appear to Indicate that the most 
significant predictor of an Individual's l^ey supported employment outcomes is the type 
of employment model Into which an Individual Is placed. In light of these findings, 
several steps should be taken. The individual placement model shoulQ be viewed as 
the preferred supported employment alternative for all individuals ab!e to succeed in the 
modal. Group employment options, when used, shou.d be reserved for individuals who 
have demonstrated an inability to succeed in the Individual placement approach. 
Significant research and development efforts must be focused on ths development of 
assessmer,l strategies that will prevent individuals from being Inappropriately placed Into 
group employment options. 
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Abstract 

This paper provides a prospective analysis of the preinjuiy, postinjuiy and 
supported employment work histories of 20 persons who survived a severe head injury. 
All persons had a veiy limited or inconsistent work history postinjuiy due to the severity 
of the Injury. Data are presented on the placement outcomes such as wages, hours 
wori<ed, months of employment and type of occupation. The supported employment 
model Is described and the job coach approach Is presented In some detail. The most 
significant finding of this preliminary report Is that, as an aggregate group, supported 
employment w^n able to facilitate restoration of vocational capacity from preinjury levels 
based on total months wori<ed. 
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Returning to meaningful paid employment has proven to be difficult for many 
persons recovering from traumatic brain Injury. Brooks and associates (1), for example, 
found that within the first seven years postinjury only 29% of a sample of 98 persons 
were employed compared to a rate of 86% before injury. Jacobs (2), in a 
comprehensive survey of 142 head injured patients in Los Angeles, Califomia, found 
that wages were the primary source of inconr^e for 78% of respondents preinjury 
compared with only 26.7% postinjury. These two major studies and many other reports 
by Stapleton (3), Weddell, Oddy, and Jenkins (4/, Dresser (5), Ben-Ylshay et al. (6), 
and MacKenzie (7) all support the apparent disappointing long-tenn vocational outcome 
for patients who have experienced a severe head injury. Notably, efforts to assess pre 
vs. postinjury vocational outcome have used either a survey or structured interview 
format. 

Several approaches have been used to improve vocational outcome. Prigatano 
and colleagues (8) present a cognitive training program which focuses on improving 
cognitive and social deficits. Ben-Yishay and his associates have developed a 
comprehensive program of holistic cognitive remediation and occupational trials (6). 
Unfortunately, with both of these approaches there has been iittie evidence of skill 
generalization and maintenance. Because of these problems Fawber and Wachter (9), 
argue ior more uctured job placement and case management. Wehman, Kreutzer, 
end their colleagues have presented a supported employment model to help place and 
retain difficult to place individuals with severe disabilities (10,11). This approach focuses 
not only on staictured job placement and case managen^ent but heavily on job retention 
and generalization. 

The supported employment appr. .ich, which has been descriljed eariier by 
Kreutzer and Morton (12) and also by Kreutzer, Wehman, et al. (13), has the advantage 
of providing direct professional staff support at the point of placement in the viork 
environment. An employment specialist, also known as a job coach, focuses exclusively 
on one client at the wori^iace. Training and counseling support are provided over a 
number of weeks or months until the individuars. performance Is stabilized. At that time 
the employment specialist "fades" his or her time from the job site. Clients are usually 



accepted only H they have failed with other rehabilitation approaches to placement and 
have been consistently unable to gain or hold any competitive job. 

At the Medical College of Virginia we have been using a supported employment 
approach to enhance return to work outcomes for approximately two years. While most 
of the persons referred to In this program are at least partially ambulatory, they have 
all experienced severe head Injuries (Qiascow Coma Scale <10). Also, none of them 
has demonstrated a consistent work record since their Injury. 

Therefore, It Is the purpose of this paper to report on the prelnjury work history, 
postlnjury wori< history, and supported employment work performance of Individuals 
with traumatic brain Injury who have been placed into compeHtlve employment We 
believe In order to fully assess the meaning of vocational outcomes postlnjury that It is 
critical to determine the prelnjury occupational status of a client Competitive 
employment Is defined as at least U.S. federal minimum wage of $3.35/hr. and 
employment In wori< environments with people who are not labeled as being 
handicapped. 

Method 

Client Profile 

All clients are under medical supervision of a physiatrist upon referral to the 
supported employment program. A total of 41 clients have been referred from 
physicians, psychologists, rehabilitation counselors, and families for supported 
employment services. Virtually all have been Initially accepted for potential placement 
provided they are between 18 and 64 years of age, have a hib-.ory of severe head 
Injury, and are not uctlve substance abusers. There are no exclusion criteria based 
on cognitive, physical, or social limitations. However, there must also be a very strong 
indication that the person cannot wori< successfully without ongoing job support. This 
Indication is detomiined by (a) documented previous employment failures, postlnjury, or 
(b) reports from the family, physician, referring rehabilitation counselor, or client 
Indicating concern about Independent work ability. 

In Table 1 is a brief dascription of the persons placed to date and selected 
demographic Infomiation along with the major presenting vocational problems. The 
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Tabic 1 



Client Demographic Profiles 

Current 



Client 




Age at 


Cause of 


Length of 


Current 


Preinjury 


Residential 




No. 


Gender Injury 


Injury 


Coma (days) 


Age . 


Educational Level 


Status 


Major Presenting Vocational Problem Areas 


1. 


M 


12 


Auto accident 


35 


31 


Elementary student 


Independent 


Nervousness, restlessness, anxiety , memory 


2. 


M 


/i8 


Fall in home 


Unknown 


50 


Some college courses 


Independent 


Complex reasoning, stress tolerance, memory 


3. 


M 


21 


Auto accident 


53 


27 


College graduate 


Parents* home 


Motor/coordination, strength 


A* 


F 


23 


Struck by auto 


92 


27 


Some college courses 


Parents* home 


Short*term memory, fine motor, compliance 


5. 


M 


30 


Auto accident 


60 


33 


High school graduate' 


Shares home 


Kotor/ ambulation, fine motor .coord, strength 


6. 


M 


2A 


Auto aceider.t 


21 


31 


High school graduate 


Parents* home 


Short-term memory, following Instructions 


7. 


H 


3A 


Auto accident 


92 


39 


^Some college courses 


Parents* home 


Vision, memory, ambulation, speech, fine motor 


8. 


M 


19 


Auto aceident 


60 


27 


High school graduate 


Supervised apt 


Ambulation, memory^ wandering, argumentative 


9. 


M 


15 


Motorcycle acc. 


92 


30 


Some college courses 


Independent 


Tempeti argumentative 


10. 


M 


23 


Auto accident 


233 


31 


Some high school 


Parents* home 


Ambulation, fine motor coordination 


11. 


M 


16 


Gunshot wound 


3 


18 


Some college courses 


Parents* home 


Ambulationi seizures » memory, vision 


12. 


M 


9 


Auto accident 


138 


20 


Elementary student 


Parents* home 


Work speedi compliance with instructions 


13. 


M 


27 


Motorcycle acc. 


59 


29 


High school graduate 


Parents* home 


Vision, coordination, communication 


14. 


M 


20 


Auto accident 


153 


33 


College student 


Supervised apt 


Short-term memory, thinking, motor/coordination 


15. 


M 


16 


Auto accident 


10 


37 ' 


High school student 


Independent 


Seizures^ attention span, memory 


16. 


F 


2A 


Auto accident 


1 


26 


High school graduate 


Independent 


Motor strengt'i, coordination, concentration 


17. 


M 


20 


Auto accident 


62 


26 


Some high school 


Supervised apt 


Memory^ strength, extended standing or walking 


18. 


M 


lA 


Auto accident 


120 


31 


Some college courses 


Supervised apt 


Vision, motivation, memory, coordination 


19. 


M 


27 


Struck by auto 


5 


28 


Some college courses 


Independent 


Speech, thinking and organization skills 


20. 


M 


22 


Motorcycle acc. 


11 


25 


High school graduate 


Supervised apt 


Vision 9 mpjnory, depression ; coordination 


Means 




22.2 




65.0 


29.9 









00 
01 
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mean age at Injury was 22 years, with the current age of each person placed being 30. 
Time In coma averaged 68 days with a range of 3 days to 2a3 days. A total of 92.1% 
have received some form of financial aid. A total of d9.4% of all persons experienced 
head Injuries as a result of motor vehicle accidents. It should also be noted in Table 
1 consistent with the findings of Ben-Ylshay. et.al. (6) and Brooks et.al. (1) that 12 of 
the 20 persons (60%) experienced memory problems; 10 persons or 50% presented 
serious motor and/or ambulation Ifnitations. 

An effort is made to complete a neuropsychological and psychiatric examination 
on each person referred for sui. ported employment. Measures of Intellectual, cognitive, 
and psychomotor ability include the Galveston Orientation Amnesia Tgsi (GOAT) as well 
as portions of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale Revised, the Wide Range 
Achievement Test-Revised (WRAT), and the Halstead-Reitan. On most of the subtests 
of the battery, scores were below the 50th percentile relative to the normal population 
with a range of 10% to 59%. More in-depth Information about the cognitive and 
psychiatric aspects of the entire population of clients drawn from can be found in 
another paper (11). 
Data Management System 

Data are collected on a number of key outcome measures. The data are 
collected at initial intake and then after placement are recorded weekly by employment 
specialists In the program. These data are then stored In the university mainframe 
computer. 

Emplovment data manag ement system . The employment data management 
system allows evaluation to occur at the Individual, program, and system levels. 
Numerous client-related Job performance factors are evaluated, such as wages earned 
and hours wori<ed weekly as well as direct behavioral observalion of wori< performance. 
Additionally, employers are asked to fill out a five-point Likert scale form periodically on 
the work habits of the placed clients. 

Monthly employment ratio. A key outcome i.K-cator used to assess return to 
work capacity Is the monthly employment ratio. We have devoloped this Index of 
assessing vocational outcome because of the difficulty In capturing vocational progress 
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and retention presented by many post-acute severely head Injured Individuals. The 
strength of this index is that *it directly measures over time the actual wori^ behavior 
exhibited by the individual. 

The employment ratio Is derived by dividing the number of months the client 
was employed during an employment phase by the total possible months that he/she 
would have had an opportunity to be employed. For determining the month of first 
employablllty for the employment phases, the following protocol was used: 

1) H the client was Injured as a child or teenager, the 20th birthday was 
used as the date of first employability for the postinjury phase, unless 
the clienf s wori^ history also began prior to the 20th birthday. In those 
cases the start date of the client's first Job was used as the beginning 
of employability for the preinjury phase. 

2) For tliose clients injured -".3 adults, the 20th birthday was used as the 
month of first employability for the preinjury phase. The start date of 
the postinjury phase was detennined to be the date of hospital 
discharge. 

3) If thu date of hospital discharge was unknown, a date of first 
employability was derived by adding six months to the end of the period 
the client was comatose. 

4) The supported employment pha- 3 is initiated by the date of first 
placement and continues either to the current date or to a date of final 
discharge from the program. 

Major Components of Supported Employment Program Model 

Screening and lob placement . When clients are referred to the supported 
employment program for placement they are Individually Interviewed, previous vocational 
histories are reviewed, and home visits are made for the purpose of determining the 
nature of employment and work situation by the client. No standardized or formal 
vocational evaluation testing Is performed. However, an In-depth analysis of potential 
Job sites Is undertaken by the employment specialist. Each person Is rated on 2S items 
ranging from transportation, willingness to work part-time versus full-time, endurance 
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Table 2 
Consumer Screening Form 



CONSUMER: 

Nsmt ; 

Sodal Stcurtty 



STAFF MEMBER COMPLETING FORM: 



Dalt of •cfttrfng (monWd«y/ytaf): 

Typ. of »cr««nlna: tnittal On^obVEmploytd 

Total numb«r cf hours pw wttk prewntfy worWog: 



Namt: 



OngolngAJntmptoytd . 

A^Jg''/}•^yilI^^ 

int«fvltwt with indtvidutls 
p«rtonn«i, •mployers). 



vyno Know th# consumtr (!.•., famDy mtmbtra. adult Mrvtca provWtrt. achool 



1. Avaflabnity: 
(Cirda Y«9 or 
No for tach 
it«m) 



Win Work 
Wt«k«nd9 

Yes / No 



WW Work 
Evtnlngs 

Y«3 / No 



Win Work 
Part'tlmt 

Yes / No 



Win Work 
FuR-time 

Yes / No 



z. transportation: 
(arda Yes or 
No for each 
itam) 


Transportation 
Available 


Aocasa to 
Spedallzed 
Travel 
Servfeae 


Uves 
On Bys 
Route 


Family 
Wllf 

Transport 


Provkfes own 
tranS|>ort8tk)n 
(Bike. Car, 
Walks. Etc.) 


SpadflesA^om merits: 
3. ^er)gth: 


Yee / No 

i'oor 


Yee /No 


Yea /No 


Yee / No 


Yee /No 



Carrying 
Spadffcs/Commants; 

4. Endurance: 
(Without break) 

Spadflcs/Commentst 

5. Orienting: 



(< 10 lbs.) 



(10-20 lbs.) 



(30 . 40 lbs.) 



(> 50 tbs.) 



"Vffbritt 
< 2 hours 



"Wo?K5 
2-3 hours 



Works 

3 * 4 houre 



Works 
> 4 houre 



Smalt Area 
Only 



One 

Room 



Several 
Rooms 



Building 
Wide 



Spedfles/Comments! 

6. Physteal 
Mobility: 

Spedftes/Commants: 

7. Independent 
Work Rate: 
(No Prompts) 

Spedffcs/Comments! 
6. Appearanca: 



Buik5ing 
arxl Grounds 



Sit/Stand 
in One Area 



Fair 

Ambulation 



Stalrs/Mlnor 
Obstades 



PUB Physical 
Abilities 



Slow 
Paco 



Steady/ 
Average Pace 



Above Average/ 
Sometimes 
Fast Pace 



Continual 
Fast Pace 



Unkempt/ 
Poor Hygiene 



Unkempt/ 
Clean 



Neat/Clean 
but Ck)tHng 
Unmatched 



Spedftea/Comments: 
9. Communicdtjon: 



Nfat/Clean 
and Clothing 
Matched 



Uses Sounds/ 
Gestures 



Uses Key 

Words/Signs 



Spedftes/Commants? 
10. Apj^ropriata 



Speaks 
Uncle arty 



Speaks Clearly 
Intelliglbie 
to Strangers 



Sodal 
Interactions: 



Rarely 

Interacte 

Appropriately 



Spedfk:s/Comments: 
11. Unusual 



Pom. InitiatM Ifmii 

Polite. Sodal Sodal 

A^^^A, . . / »n««'«c«ons Interactions 

Approprlatelylnfrequently Frequently 



Behaviors: 

Spedffcs/Comments! 
12. Attention 



Many unusual 
Behaviors 



^ew Unusual 
Behaviors 



rio Unusual 
Behaviors 



to Task/ 
Perseverance: 



Spedftes/Commenta; 
13. Independent 



Frequent 
Prompts 
Required 



Intermittent 
Prompia/High 
Supervision 
Required 



Intermittent 
Prompts/Low 
Supervision 
Required 



infrequent 
Prompts/Low 
Supervision 
Required 



Sequendng of 
Job Duties: 

Spedfica/Commerta; 



Ojannot Perform 
Tasks In 
Sequence 



F'eriorme 2 - 3 
Tas.''4i In 
Sequence 



Performs 4*6 
Tasks In 
Sequence 



Performs 7 or 
More Tasks 
Sequence 



11 Mtiativa/ 
Motivation: 


/^aya Saaka 

Work 


Soma^mea 

Voluntaera 


Waits for 
IHrectlona 


Avoids Next 
Task 


Spedfica/Oomments: 










IS. Adapting 

W \^ f^^W • 


Adapts to 
Changa 


Adapta to Changa 
With Soma 


Adapta to Changa 
With Great 
DKflcuhy 


Rigkj 

Routine 

Required 


Spedftes/Commants: 










16. Reinforcemont 
Nosds: 


Fraquantly 
Raqulrad 


Intarmlttant 


Infrequent 

(Weekly) 

Suffk^nt 


Paydfack 
Suffldent 


SD«ciffct/Comm«nts: 










17. Family 
Support: 


Vary 

Supportlva 
of Work 


Supportlva 
of WorkwHh 
Raaarvatlona 


Indlffarent 
About Wofk 


Negative 
About Work 


SDodfiea/Comnionta: 










IS.Consumar't 
Rnandal 
Sktmtlon: 


Rnandal 
RamKIcattons 
No Obstad^a 


Raqulraa 
Job with 
BanafHa 


Reduction of 
Fhandat Aid 
b a Concern 


UnwOIIng 
to Give Up 
FInandal Aid 


SDacHtca^mmanta: 










19. Diacdmlnatk>n 
SKDIs: 


Cannot 
DIatlnguIsh 
Batwaan Work 
SuppTias 


DIattngulahaa Diatlngu shaa 
Batwaan Work Batwaan 
Suppitas whh Work 
an Exlamal Cua SuppHas 


Spadflca/Commenta: 










20. Tkna 
Awaraneaa: 


Unawara of Tlma 
end Clock 
Function 


kjantifias 
Braaka 
arK5 Lundi 


Can Tell 
Uma to 
tha Hour 


Can Tell 
Time In Houra 
and MInutea 


SDadflcs/Commonts: 










21. Functional 
Raedng: 


Nona 


Sight Words/ 
Symbols 


Simple 
Reading 


Fkiant 
Reading 


Spadflca/Comm anta: 










22. Functional 
Math: 


Nona 


Slmpla 
Counting 


Slmpla Addition/ 
Subtraction 


Computational 
Skins 


Spadflca/Commenta: 










23. Indapandant 
Straat 

Croaaing: 


Nona 


Croaaas two Croasaa two Crosaaa Fctjr Croaaas tour 
Una Street Una Street Lane Street Lana Street 
whh Ught Without Ught With Ught Without Ught 


Spadfica/Comniants: 










24. Handling 
Critldam/ 
Siraas: 


Raatstlve/ 
Argumantatlva 


Withdraws 
Into 

Silence 


Accepts 
Critldsm 
Doesn't Change 
Behavior 


Accepts 
Criddsm 
Changes 
Behavior 


Spadfica/Commanta: 










25.Acta/Sp«aKa 
Ag^aaslvety: 
SpadS'^;/Co(n(nanta: 


Hourly 


Dally Weekly Monthly 


Never 










2e.Traval Skills: 
<CIrc!a Yaa or 
No for aach 
ham) 

SDadflca/Cotntnanta: 


Raqulraa Bus 

Training 


Uses Bus 
tr^epertdantly/ 
No Transfer 


Uses Bus 
Independently/ 
Makes Transfer 


Able to Make 
Own Travel 
Arrangemenb 


Yaa / No 


Yea / No 


Yes / No 


Yes / No 



27. Benefits Consumer Needs (Circle Yes or No for each choice): 

Yet / No 0 • Nona Yes / No 4 • Dental Benefits 
Yes / No 1 « Sick Leave Yaa / No 5 1 Employee Discounts 
Yaa / No 2 • Medical/Health Benefits Yes / No 6 • Free or Reducad Meals 
Yes / No 3 PaW Vacation/Annual Leave Yes / No 7 - Other (Spedly): 



28. Check an that Consumer has Performed: 

^Buffing ^Bus Tablea _ ^"<>eplng _Obh Machine Use ^Keeping Busy 

^.Vacuuming ^Food Preparation ^ nbly —Mopping (Indus) plencal 

^Food Una Supply ^Pol Scrubbing _ .ig ^Restroom Cleaning ^Trash Disposal 

^Washing Equipment ^Stocking ro-^ Serving __Other . 

Meoicatlons ; Medical ComDlIcations/Ccnditlons : ~ 
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required In specific job. etc.. as different potential job opportunities arise by the 
employment specialist. THIS fomi which Is provided In Table 2 provides an ecological 
analysis of the assets and liabilities of the client and. even more, a profile of what types 
of work conditions will be acceptable and not acceptable. Items on the Consumers 
Screening Fomi are then compared with Identical Items on a Job Screening Fomi. thus 
providing employment specialists with an Instrument for matching supported employment 
clients with available jobs. 

Screening takes place for all referred clients while employment specialists are 
doing Job development and contacting businesses for possible jobs. With the use of 
a detailed job analysis, staff go lo bt-elnesses and are able to extensively analyze the 
most salient aspects of a given job. Jobs are selected for analysis In many different 
fields such as child care, manufacturing, food service, and other types of business. 
Client Interests and previous employment are key elements In detemilning the general 
area of occupational Interest which employment specialists Investigate. 

Job site training and compensatory sir^iog ioc At the point of Initial placement 
and employment, the employment specialist accompanies the client to the job site and 
stays for as long a period as Is reasonably expected to stabilize job perfomiance. 
Stabilization has been defined previouely in individual placement of supported 
employment programs as the point at which the dlent requires 20% or less of the 
employment specialist's time at the job site (15). This can take weeks or even months 
of daily Intervention. Behavioral training, skill training, social adjustment, cognitive 
training strategies, and physical adaptations are among the types of interventions which 
are utilized at the job site. Often the employment specialist will have to help in 
completion of the job. Considerations that are accounted for In choosing a particular 
cognitive compensatory strategy Include: 1) the general cognitive level of the individual 
and how they learn best. 2) degree of short-temi memory loss. L-) the individual's 
effective self-selected strategies. 4) problem-solving ability, and 5) opportunity to use 
compensatory skills in a functional setting. One primary consideration in the selection 
of effective compensatory strategies is the participation of the client In planning. 
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Job retention . As the client becomes increasingly competent at work, the 
amount of staff time required at the job site for support will be reduced. Gradual 
removal of the job coach from the job site is usually completed by several strategies. 
These includef (a) unobtrusive observation of the clienfs perfonmance, (b) frequent 
phone communication with the supervisor or immediate Intervention (if warranted) at the 
job site when it appears that the person Is at rfsk of losing the job, (c) ongoing efforts 
to help the pe«^on with psychosocial adjustment in the work environment, and (d) 
helping arrange whatever community services are necessary to deal with nonvocatlonal 
problems which may arise. Taking a proactive and anticipatory position toward job 
retention is an essential aspect of the supported employment model. 
Staffing 

Employment specialists who provided services in this program had either 
Bachelors or Masters degrees in counseling, adult education, or psychology. The work 
expectations for them were (a) job placemerit skills; (b) ability to train head injured 
clients at a job site; (c) counseling skills with the employer, family, and client; and (d) 
skill in travel training and other aspects of arranging employment. A total of 4.0 
err^ployment specialists have been involved in the placements reported in this paper to 
date. 

Results 

Preinjury, postinjury, and supported employment work histories for each client 
are presented in Table 3, including the number of known positions, the type of job last 
held, mean wages and hours per week, and the monthly employment ratio during each 
phase of employment. Figures 1-3 display In graphic form the mean values for hourly 
wages, work hours per week, and employment ratios by employment phase. Figure 3 
Indicates that the amount of work during support (89%) was comparable to the preinjury 
levels of the group. 

Preinjury work histories . Five of the 20 clients were injured prior to their 20yi 
birthday and were therefore not included in the preinjury analyses of the dependent 
variables. Of the remainder, ten (66.7%) were full-time employees at the time of injury. 
Seven (46.7%) had been employed continuously from their date of first employability 
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Tables 



Caient Woik Kstories 



Client 
No. 



1. 

Z 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
IZ 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
13. 
19. 

2a 



Means 

SJ>. a 



Ibduatrtel 
hW Quegoiy 



fteinjoiy 

Meao 
Wage* 



NA NA 

2 Retail Sale* 
5 Retail Sales 

3 Qerical 

3 Maintenance 

1 Spoitswrfter 

5 Retail Sales 

1 Conatnjctiott 
NA NA 

2 Frintiog 

1 Stock Oeik 

NA NA 

3 Constniction 



NA 
5.21 
4.18 
5.07 
5.08 
6.25 
6.12 
5.00 
NA 
3.60 
335 
NA 
5.67 



1 Human Seivice 2.81 



NA NA 



NA 



3 Food Service 4.15 



1 Coosmictioa 
NA NA 
1 Commeicial 
3 Constniction 



335 
NA 
11.45 
5J50 



PortinhifY 



Mean Eaplpyaxnt Inckisciial 
Hn/Wk* Ratio' Jobs Caiefocy 



Supported Employment 



Mean Mean Employment Industrial 
Wage* Hn^/Wk'Ratio' Jobs Catcgoiy 



23 
1.4 



5.11 
ZOS 



NA 

40 

24 



NA 
.7207 
.8710 



18.7 1.0000 

40 3S66 

40 .4363 

34^ 5747 



40 
NA 
38.5 
5 

NA 

40 

40 

NA 

40 

40 

NA 

40 

40 



1.0000 

NA 
.6286 
1.0000 

NA 
1.0000 
1.0000 

NA 
.6098 
1.0000 

NA 
1.0000 
1.0000 



14 Labocer 

0 NA 
Cerical 
NA 
NA 

Qerical 
NA 

1 Woricsbop 
3 Oeric 
1 Workshop 
' NA 

Retail Sales 
Otsto(fial 
NA 

17 Food Seivice 
1 Food Seivice 
1 Food Service 

0 NA 

1 Recreation 

1 Constniction 



2 
0 
0 
2 
0 



0 
3 
2 
0 



431 

NA 

5.57 

NA 

NA 

335 

NA 

.58 

3.45 

1.40 

NA 

3.78 

Z19 

NA 

3.42 

4S) 

335 

NA 

4.00 

5.00 



27.9 

NA 

20 

NA 

NA 

40 

NA 

30 

25 

37 

NA 

213 

l^A 

NA 

27 

40 

25 

NA 

18 

30 



.7967 
.0000 
.1367 
.0000 
.0000 
.1310 
.0000 
.1017 
.4621 
.5639 
.0000 
J2530 
.2587 
.0000 
.8287 
.5000 
.0187 
.0000 
.2857 
.1818 



34.7 .8398 
m .2287 



2.5 
4.6 



2* Usskined 
2* Foodservice 
2* Retafl 
1 OfQce Aide 
1 Office Wcricer 
1 Human Service 
1 Ofifice Aide 
Wattbouse 
Warebouse 
Mainienanoe 
Bagger 
Retail Sales 
1 RetaU Sales 
1 Human Savice 
1 FoodService 
1 Food Service 
1 UoskiUed 
1 FoodService 
1 Coimnefcial 
1 Maictenatice 



1 
1 
1 
1 

2* 



3.45 27.7 .2245 1.2 
139 7j6 .2687 37 



* Butidpants whoee injuries occuned prior to ibeir 20th biithdav were cocfcd NA mvI rw wt..A^ 

' ^^"^ ^tj; ^^-^ -P"^^ during .be i«ri^ /^enl^ ^ot^mp"!^^ 

* ^ ^co^^S^ P0«t-ojuxy employment histoiy wens coded NA, «d not included in mean computation. 

* fobs are sequentiaL 



Mean Mean Employment 
Wage Baf?/k Ratfo* 



4^ 

3.98 

4.15 

5.16 

5.00 

3.55 

4.93 

335 

3.90 

3.60 

3.75 

3.80 

3.60 

4.00 

AS) 

4S0 

AS) 

4J0S 

1!.45 

4.15 



30.5 

20 

22 

30 

39 

20 

20 

30 

30 

39 

25 

24 

40 

15 

40 

40 

25 

32 

25 

38 



1.0000 
.8213 
.8555 
1.0000 
1.0000 
LOOOO 
.2708 
1.0000 
.2500 
1.0000 
3333 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 



4.52 29.2 .8765 
1.70 ZJD 0602 



and were assigned ninthly employment ratios of 1.0. This was the modal value for the 
preinjury employment ratio. 

Postinturv work histories . Seven of the participants were unable to get any type 
of employment postinjury and therefore were not included in analyses of work hours or 
wages, but were assigned monthly employment ratios of zero. Three of the participants 
(cases #8, #10, & #13) had worked In sheltered wori<shops postinjury, accounting for 
their low mean houriy wages. Two participants (cases #1 and #15) had acquired and 
then separated from a considerable niimber of jobs (14 and 17, respectively), thus 
scoring relatively large monthly employment ratios but not exhibiting job stability. 

Only one participant (case #16) was employed at the time that supported 
employment services began. She had returned to her preinjury job but was in danger 
of termination. 

Supported employment . Twenty-four supported employment placements have 
been made for the 20 participants. Twelve (50%) are still in their first placement. 
Following termination of a first placement, two were placed into a second position, which 
they currently hold. Three individuals were discharged from the program following loss 
of first placement and one following loss of a second placement. One individual (case 
#1) has been placed into two concurrent jobs, both of which he maintains. A review 
of Figure 4 indicates the business supervisors, perceptions of the placed individuals. 
A mean score of 5 would indicate that the supervisor strongly agreed with statements 
related to positive work habits, i.e., attendance and attitude exhibited on the job. A 
mean score of 1 would indicate strong disagreement. Cunently employed persons 
showed higher scores across the time intervals than those who have been separated 
from employment. 

The mean number of hours per persons for supported employment Intervention 
is 278 hours. This computes to a cost of $7,483 per placement at the state vocational 
rehabilitation negotiated rate of $26.92 per hour. 
Statistical Analys es 

One-way analysis of variance revealed no significant differences at the .05 
alpha level In the number of jobs held (F a 1.21, e " .3073) or client work hours per 
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Figure 1 
Average Hourly Wages 

$5.11 




Prelnjury ' Postinjury Supported employment 

Figure 2 

Average Hours Worked per Week 
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Prelnjury Postinjury Supported employmer/ 

Figure 3 

Mean Employment Ratios 

.839 .876 



0.4- 



0.2- 



0.0 




Prelnjury 



Postinjury 



Supported employment 
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Hgure 4 

Mean Supervisor Evaluation Scores 




1 3 6 

Number of Months Elapsed Since Placement 



week (F » 2.62, g » .0841) across !he three phases of employment. Differences were 
found In hourly wages (F « 3.22, fi « .0491) and employment ratios (F = 39.59, g < 
.0001). Scheffe multiple comparison procedures revealed that monthly employment 
ratios prelnjury and during supported employment were comparable. The postlnjury 
employm.ent ratio was significantly different from both prelnjury and supported 
employment ratios. Scheffe procedures also revealed that prelnjury and postlnjury 
wages were sIgnKicantly different, but supported employment wages were not 
significantly different from either of these two phases. The results of the statistical 
analyses are summarized In Table 4. 

Tabl« 4 

Summary of Statistical AnaiyMs 

Analysis of Variance Scheffe Qroupfngs 

Pre- Post- Supported 



Variable 


F-Value 


P 


Injury 


Injury Employment 


Jobs 


1.21 


.3073 






Worh hours 
per week 


2.62 


.0841 






Hourly wage 


3.22 


.0491* 


A 


B A3 


Employmet^t 
ratio 


39.59 


.0001* 


A 


B A 


* Statistical significance 


(X « .05) 
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Discussion 

The purpose of this report has been to provide a prospective analysis of the 
Impact of a supported employment program on the vocational outcomes of postacute 
traumatlcally brain injured (TBI) persons. Although descriptive and preiimlnaiy In nature, 
these data provide some evidence for considering the use of supported employment as 
a rehabnitation Intervention. Wori< histories were reconstructed for preinjury and 
postlnjury levels to the highest degree of accuracy that was possible, "me outcomes 
which resulted from these occupational histories were then compared with supported 
employment outcomes. Salient measures of vocational success Included wages earned, 
hours worthed, total months of actual wori< perfomied. and consecutive months of 
employment. Also, supervisors at the business were reguiariy queried to assess their 
satisfaction with traumatirgliy brain Injured wori<ers. 

The data reported in this paper suggest that supported employment can help 
Improve the vocational capacity of severely head Injured individuals. Ail of these 
persons were consistently resistant to vocational placement and had been considered 
poor prospects for vocational rehabilitation. As noted in Rgures 1-3. however, in most 
cases the placed group as an aggregate has been able to approach their collective 
preinjury level of vocational capacity. As noted eariier. a supported employment 
approach Is especially useful In helping a person stay employed once a job Is located. 
The data In Figure 3 related to months worthed support this notion. Hence, not only has 
supported employment been helpful in facilitating work reentry, but Individuate, for the 
i«K)3t part, have returned to levels and stability of employment comparable to their 
preinjury status. 

The overall positive reaction of employe- in business and industry to the wori< 
habits and general wori< perfomiances of the individuals employed is noteworthy. The 
comments on the supen^isor evaluation sheets, as well as checked marks on the scale, 
support the positive view of employers (see Rgure 4). While almost all TBI wori<ers 
experienced significant problems at work at one time or the other, the presence of or 
access to a supported employment specialist seemed to be a major factor in promoting 
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job retentfon. Employers were quick to pick up the telephone atid seek specialized 
Intervention assistance fronfi employment specialists. 

There are at least two major methodological limitations to the present report. 
The first Is that there was no randomized assignment of patients to a supported 
employment group and to an a priori control group. Obviously, this Is a serious 
limitation which prevents Inferences about the efficacy of supported employment. We 
do know, however, that most of the persons who were placed from the overall referral 
group were highly comparable In terms of age, severity of injury, post-acute status, 
neuropsychological status, and educational status. Furthermore, we also know that the 
placed persons actually served as their own controls during the postlnjury phase and 
while they were on the waiting list for supported employment services. 
The other major limitation in generalizing from present findings Inherent In this report 
Is that it only provides a "snapshot" In time of the effectiveness of supported 
employment, it was not the focus of this study to report In-depth cumulative data, 
costs, or benefits associated with this report. 

Several concluding observations can be made about the vocational behavior of 
the individuals presented in this report. For the most part, each person exhibited at 
least serious cognitive dysfunction, psychiatric instability, or physical deficit while 
employed as well as prior to employment. These were problems which the employment 
specialist was faced with managing. at the job site as they occurred. Some persons 
showed more than one of these categories of problems. Often they occurred as a 
result of a job change, change in management at the company, home difficulties, or 
away from work socialization problems. Such problems mandated an ongoing case 
management approach and also made imperative a willingness to provide Intervention 
directly at the job site by the employment specialist. We believe that a team approach 
to problem-solving and planning is absolutely essential. 1 he problems are so complex 
and multidimensional that frequent input from experts, with the overall case managed 
by the physician. Is critical, it is clear to us that persons who have experienced severe 
head injury will probably need very structured Job placement with access to a systematic 
and ongoing intervention as needed. There are a myriad of problems which are almost 
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continually present and which vary as a ^mctlon of the type of work, social ecology of 
the workplace, and present home environment In which the person is living. 
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Abstract 

Participation In paid work in competitive Industry through placement In supported 
employment is compared and analyzed for 278 persons with long-term mental illness, 
cerebral palsy, traumatic brain Injury, or a dual diagnosis of chronic mental illness and 
mental retardation. Results Indicate that supported employment appears to be an 
effective means of assisting these historically unemployable Individuals with severe 
disabilities to acquire and retain work. Cross-dlsablllty group differences are found In 
areas such as hourly wages, type of employment, and job retention. Differences are 
also noted In the active time on the job site by the employment specialist with persons 
with traumatic brain Injuries or dually diagnosed needing a comparatively higher level 
of training and behavioral Intervention. Results represent a baseline from which to 
evaluate future efforts at competitive wori< placement through supported employment for 
persons with severe disabilities other than the mentally retarded. 
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Within recent years there has been significant attention to Improving vocational 
outcomes for persons with severe disability (1-3). At one time In the not too distant 
past many persons with severe disability were considered unemployable. Vocational 
rehabilitation counselors and others viewed these people as lacking employment 
potential and subsequently no vocational services were provided. The group of people 
known as "the severely disabled" include, but are not limited to, people with severe 
cerebral palsy, severe head injury, long tenn or chronic mental Illness, and severe 
mental retardation (1). Most these people receive transfer payments from the Sodal 
Security Administration. 

The psychological as well as financial cost of having such a large group of 
people not working is substantial. Therefore, within the past five years we have begun 
to study how a model of supported employment might positively impact on the 
vocational outcome of people with very severe disabilities (4). Supported employment 
is a method of rehabilitation intervention which involves the use of a professional staff 
person, known commonly as a job coach, at a job site working side by side with the 
severely disabled worker. The job coach provides training, support and counseling to 
the dient and business staff until the individual becomes more independent at which 
time the job coach reduces the frequency of involvement (5). 

The supported employment approach has been used successfully for over 10 
years now but primarily with persons who have mild and moderate levels of mental 
retardation (6-7). The data from this work indicate that persons with IQ betwee»^ 40 and 
70 can wori^ competitively with support and additional analyses wHh persor j with lower 
IQ's (0 to 40) also indicates some promise although less conclusively (8). 

To this pcint, supported employment research has been primarily descriptive in 
nature and has not focused on cross-disabilltv comparisons. Differential analyses of 
participants who are mentally retarded has dominated the literature. There is a need, 
however, to a) evaluate whether the supported employment model can also have 
efficacy with other difficult to place populations such as the traumatically brain injured 
or mentally ill, and b) to assess for differences across disabilities. Therefore, it Is the 
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purpose of the present paper to provide outcome data which address the above two 
Issues. 

Method 

The E mpl oyment Data Management System 

The Virginia Commonwealth University Rehabilitation Research and Training 
Center on Supported Employment (VCU-RRTC) operates a comprehensive management 
Information system designed to monitor the employment outcomes of targeted severely 
disabled workers from Virginia and a number of other states and localities. The 
Supported Employment Information System (SEIS) consists of client employment 
outcome data generated from 96 local programs through Virginia, North Dakota, and 
Nevada, as well as federally funded demonstration programs operated by the United 
Cerebral Palsy Association, VCU-RRTC and 6 school programs In California and Florida. 
As of March 31, 1989, the data base contains Information on 1760 persons with 
disabilities placed In employment. 
Overview of the Data Management Process and Equipment 

The SEIS consists of over 200 data elements, organized into 9 data colieclion 
forms. The system provides detailed Information on target employee demographic and 
functional characteristics, consumer assessment information, the results of Job analyses, 
comprehensive data on the type of Job performed by the employee, the amount and 
type of services provided by the supported employment program, supervisors' 
evaluations of the target employees' wori< performance, and complete information 
regarding employment retention and re^Bon$ for Job separation. Some data elements 
are collected one time only, others are collected on regular 3 or 6 month intervals, and 
stlli others are collected on a continuous, dally basis. 

Data forms are submitted on a prescribed schedule and a data management 
specialist reviews each form for completeness, accuracy, and consistency with previously 
submitted data. Data are entered through a terminal based computer system utilizing 
an IBM 3081 K mainframe. Following data entry and analysis at VCU, summa^ reports 
are then retumed to state agencies and local supported employment service programs 
on a quarterly and monthly basis. All SEIS participants receive aggregated statewide 
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reports thai contain both numerica! tables and graphic depictions of data. All quarterly 
reports contain complete Information on the Immediate quarter, as well as cumulative 
Information, to allow managers to monitor the results and growth of an Individual 
program over time. 
Nature of All Clients In Data Base 

The 1760 clients placed Into supported employment that make up the data base 
have a variety of primary disabilities. The overwhelming majority of Individuals (77.2%) 
are diagnosed as mentally retarded (MR), 10.7% are Individuals with chronic mental 
Illness or other emotional disorders, and the remaining 12.1% are persons with other 
primary Identified disabilities. Of the persons with mental retardation as either a primary 
or secondary disability, 9.4% are In severe/profound MR (IQ<35) categoiy, 33.1% 
moderate MR, 44.4% mild MR, and 13.1% borderilne MR. Fifty-seven percent of the 
Individuals are males with Individuals from Identified minority groups making up 27% of 
the population. The mean age of persons In the data base wortdng as of March 31, 
1989 Is 31.4 years. 

As noted eariler, supported employment Is cleariy Intended for persons who 
have previously had expressed difficulty In obtaining and maintaining competitive 
employment. The previous employment histories of 1,411 Individuals In the data base 
were recently examined (9) and are presented In Table 1. For example, 43% of the 
Individuals reported no earnings In the year prior to referral for supported employment. 
The average waoe eamed In the previous year was $1.655 for the 57% of the t)ersons' 
who did earn wages. Those not eaming wages Include persons who entered supported 
employment directly from secondary special education programs, persons on waiting lists 
and previously unserved persons In adult activity centers with no paid wori^ 
opportunities, or persons Institutionalized or hospitalized Immediately prior to entering 
supported employment. 

Demogranhlc Characteristics of Clients In PreRftni fiiiiHY 

Tlie study that follows examines a sub-set of 278 persons placed In supported 
employment. These are Individuals with chronic mental Illness (CMI), cerebral palsy 
(CP), traumatic brain Injury (TBI), or a dual diagnosis of chronic mental Illness and 
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Tmbh 1 

Previous Employment History of All Clltnts k% Data Basa 

(N« 1,411) 

Salary In Year Prior to Supported Empiovment 

Percentage of kidMduals reporting no earned wages In year 

prior to at^pported employment 43.0% 

Average wages eamed by consumers who reproted eamlngs 

In year prior to started employment $1,655 

Adult ActMtv Center Attendance 

Percentage of Individuals who had prevteusly attended an adult 

day center program 24.1% 

Average length of adult day program 35 months 

Sheltered Worfishop Attendance 

Percentage of Individuals who had previously attended a 

sheltered wodtshop 52.1% 

Average length of sheltered worf«hop attendance 44 morrths 

CommunltV'Hased Work Experience 

Percentage of IndMduals wRh prevteus community-based 

wodc experience 36 1% 

Average length of con^etftlve employment e>-porience 31 months 

mentar retardation (MR/CMI). Tables 2 and 3 provide age and descriptive 
characteristics of this group. Over 60% of all persons lived In supported or dependent 
residential arrangements such as with their parents or group hornes. It should be noted 
that this group of people have had little or no competitive employment history and have 
shown themselves to be extremely resistant to Job placement using traditional types of 
vocational rehabilitation. The mean length of coma for persons with traumatic brain 
Injuries In the referral pool for placement Is 55 days. At referral, federal disability 
Jncome benefits were received by a range by disability group of from 41.2% for the CM! 
population to 92.5% for the cerebral palsy population. 
Nature of Supr)orted Empiovment Model 

Over 90% of the clients In this study received the Individual placement model 
of supported employment. This model utilizes an employment specialist as job coach 
to provide structured job placement services and highly individual and intensive training 
at the job site. The unique feature of supported employment is that the focus of 
vocational intervention e.g. training, counseling and support occurs at the job site white 
the person Is employed. Most of these clients fall because of their Inability to 



T9bt« 2 

Ctltnt Ag« am of March 31, 1080 



Chronic 
Mental 
lllnoss 

Number of CRents 

Rererred as of 

3/31/09 233 

Mean Average Age 

at Referral 34.7 

Age Range 

at Referral 17-67 

Number of CHents 

Workffrg as of 

3/31/69 85 

Moan Average Age 

of Clients Woikkig 35.1 

Age Range of 

Clients Worthing 21-60 



Cerebral 



124 
30.7 
18-67 

37 
30.1 

18-47 



MR/ 
Chronic 
Mental 
Illness 



32.4 



33.0 
21-48 



Traumatic 
Brain 
Inlurv 



104 
30.0 
17-58 



30.4 
23-46 



Physical Impafrmtnt Oharactarlstfcs of Parsons Rafarrad for 
Supportad Employmant as Racordad by Employmant SpacSatlato 



Ambulation 

No Impairment 

Unsteady gait 

Aides/Independent 

Wheelchair/Independent 

Aldes/Asslstance 

Wheelchair/Assistance 



Sight Impairments 

No Impairment 
Visually Impaired 
Blind 



Mctof-fine-lmpalnnents 

No Impalniient 
Both hands somewhat 
Right hand somewhat 
Left hand somewhat 
Both hands severe 
Right hand severe 
Left hand severe 



Total Percent Total Percent 
Cerebral Palsy Traumatic Brain Inlurv 



5.7 



18.9 
20.5 
0.8 
18.9 
100.0 



90.2 
a2 
1.6 
100.0 



20.8 
34.2 
10.0 
8.3 
19.2 
3.3 
4.2 



46.5 
30.3 
13.1 
6.1 
0.0 
4.0 

ioo.o 



73.3 
24.8 
^0 

T5oS" 



73.3 
13.4 
7.2 
19.6 
5.2 
6.2 
7.2 
100.0 



generalize or retain skills as well ts major sodal. behavior and physical problems. A 
supported employment specialist provides Intervention based on the job requirements 
and challenges presented by the clients. A team approach is used with occupational 
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physfcal therapists, social workers, physldans and psychologists helping In the planning 
process. The employment specialist spends reduced time at the job site based on 
dlent work performance data and bWveekiy reports from the business supervisor. 

Results 

The following sections provide descriptive analyses of a number of salient 
employment outcomes for the 278 persons studied. 
Placement Outcomes 

As Table 4 Indicates, a combined total of 168 parsons across the four disability 
groups were working In supported employment as of March 31, 1989. There were 349 
placements made to date of the 278 Individuals with some persons receiving 
replacement assistance. A total of $1,048,881 In wages have been earned cumulatively 
by persons In these 349 placements, ranging from $143,870 for persons dual'y 
diagnosed as mentally retarded and chronically mentally III to $517,808 for persons with 
chronic mental Illness. These wages were earned In competitive employment by 
persons who for the most part had a limited to non-existent recent work history. 

TabI* 4 

Placement Outcomas as of March 31, 1989 





Cfironle 
Mental 
illness 


Cerebral 
Patsy 


MR/ 
Ciironlc 
Mental 
illness 


Trauma 
Brain 
Iniury 


Employed h Job 
as of 3/31/89 


85 


37 


23 


23 


Placements 
(Cumulative) 


205 


51 


46 


47 


WoH^Ing In Jobs 
(Cumulative 


157 


47 


31 


43 


Mean Hourty Wage 


$4.10 


$4.66 


$3.75 




Mean Hours 
Work per Week 


22 


35 


37 


32 


Gross Wages 
(Cumulative) 


$517,808 


$179,394 


$143,870 


$207,809 



A primary Indicator of effort and time spent on the job placement and retention 
of the persons working Is the cumulative recording of Intervention hours spent by staff. 
In Table 5 the hours and percent of time of staff Intervention are presented. The level 
of Interventions by category varies across the four disability groups. The highest 
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percent of time, ranging from approximately one-third to one-ha^f of the intervention time 
of the employment specialist, involved actively training the individual with a disability 
at the Job sHe. The "Inacfive Time on Job SHe" category represents time spent at the 
job site by the employment spedalist bGfrjveen periods of active involvement or 
observation with the dlent. Comparatively high amounts of time are also spent by the 
employment specialist In direct employment advocacy with job site personnel including 
employers, co-workers and supervisors. Persons with traumatic brain Injury or cerebral 
palsy have a noticeably higher mean Intervention tinfie tiian the CMI or MR/CMI dually 
diagnosed population. 



Tab!« 5 

staff lnI«rv«ntlon Hours Frovld«d by CcUgory 
Ciimulet!v« as of March 31, 1980 



MR/ 

Chronic Chronic Traumatic 

Montal Cerebral Mental Brain 
Illness Patsy Illness Injufv 

Intervention 

Time Category Houfs/Farcent Hours/Percent Hours/Percent Hours/Percent 



Active Time on 

Job Site 349? (33.4) 


3015 (30.3) 


2831 (53.8) 


4662 (44.4) 


Inactive Time o.i 

Job Site d35 (8.9) 


439 (4.4) 


610 (11.6) 


1446 (13.8) 


Travel and 

Transport Time 1474 (14.1) 


1317 (13.2) 


555 (10.5) 


1428 (13.6) 


Consumer 

Training Time 1130 (11.3) 


303 (3.1) 


330 (6.3) 


381 (3.6) 


Consumer Projiram 
Developmertt 324 (3.1) 


701 (7.1) 


92 (1.7) 


567 (5.4) 


Direct Employment 
Advocacy 1587 (15J2) 


2384 (24.0) 


401 (7.6) 


892 (8.5) 


Indirect Employii:<^nt 
Acivocacy 1038 (9.9) 


853 (8.6) 


172 (S.3) 


607 (5.8) 


Consumer Sere ming 

and Evaluatlor 426 (4.1) 


930 (9.4) 


275 (5.2) 


509 (4.9) 



Total ,0457 (100%) 9948 (100%) 5267 (100%) 10495 (100%) 



Tne type of work is reflected in Tabie 6. The food services 
and janitorial/custodial areas are the largest sources of employment for the LMI (56.6%) 
and MR/CMI (78.6%) populations. CiericaVoffice work provides the largest source of 
employment for both the TBI (.37.0%) and CP (49.0%) populations. Sick leave fringe 
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beneffls were secured for 31% to 42.2% of the disability category; similar levels were 
obtained in paid vacation and medical insurance. 

Tabu 6 
Typ» of Work 



Type of Work 


Chronic 
Mental 
Illness 


Cerebral 

Patsv 
(N.5N) 


Chronic 
Mental 
Illness 

(N - 46) 


1 IttMlltttltV 

Brain 

Inlurv 


Food Services 


29.8% 


21.6% 


28.3% 


13.0% 


Janftorial^Custodlal 


26.8% 


7.8% 


50.0% 


21.7% 


UnskRIed Labor 


1.5% 




A AO/ 


4.3% 


Bench Work/Assembly 4.9% 


5.9% 


13.0% 


0.0% 


Laundry 


1.5% 


2.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


Stock Clerk/ 
Warehouse 


12.2% 


9.8% 


2 2% 


15^o 


Transportation 


2.0% 


0.0% 


2.2% 


0.0% 


Clerlcal'Offk:e 


13.7% 


49.0% 


2.2% 


37.0% 


Groundskeeping 


3A% 


2.0% 


2.2% 


2.2% 


Human Service 


4.4% 


2.0% 


0.0% 


6.5% 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Table 7 shows the specific reasons why separations from employment took 
place. It is important to note that job separations because of employer Initiated 
terminations, as compared to resignations or lay offs, occurred with noticeably more 
frequency (52.4%) for persons with traumatic brain injuries than with persons in the 
other three disability groups. Table 7 shows the large number of reasons given for 
separations, with the leading reasons being medical health problems, taking a better Job, 
and not wanting to work. 

Table 8 shows the percent of persons by disability who were 
employed In an initial or subsequent job for the indicated number of months after 
placement. The percent of persons employed twelve months after initial placement in 
supported employment ranged from 59.6% for the CM\ population to 93.3% for the 
MR/CM! dully diagnosed population. 



TabU 7 

R«8Son for Separation from Employmant 



1' ' 


Type of Work 


Chronic 
Mental 
illness 


Cerebral 
Palsy 


MR/ 
Chronic 
Mental 
Illness 


Traumatic 
Brain 
inhJry 




Transportation 
problem 


3.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


r * 
i 


Does not want 
to work 


11.9% 


154% 


6.3% 


9.5% 


Took better job 


12.9% 


7.7% 


18.8% 


0.0% 


f 


Economic situation 


6.0% 


7.7% 


1^5% 


9.5% 


>" 


Medical health 
problem 


14.9% 


16.4% 


6.3% 


28.6% 


f ' 


Slow work 


6.0% 


7.7% 


6.3% 


0.0% 




Low quality work 


5.9% 


7.7% 


0.0% 


4.8% 




Poor social skills 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


8.8% 


V 


Poor attendance/ 
tardy 


7.9% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


9.5% 




Insubordinate 
behavk>r 


2.0% 


0.0% 


6.3% 


14.3% 


< 


Aberrant behavbr 


4.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


4.8% 




Parental interference 


0.0% 


7.7% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


•* 


Poor work attitude 


4.0% 


7.7% 


0.0% 


4.8% 


\ 


Employer 
uncomfortable 


2.0% 


7.7% 


6.3% 


0.0% 




Poor job match 


9.9% 


0.0% 


18.8% 


4.8% 




Seasonal lay off 


4.0% 


7.7% 


0.0% 


0.0% 




Other reasons 


6.9% 


7.7% 


18.8% 


4.8% 



labia 8 

Employmant Retention at Various Times After Placement 



Disability 
Groups 

MR/ChronIc 
Mental Illness 

Traumatic 
Brain Injury 

Cerebral Palsy 

Chronic 
Mental Illness 



3 months 
N % 



34 82.4 
42 83.3 

130 69.2 



6 months 
N % 



9 months 
N % 



27 59.3 
32 81.3 



20 55.0 
24 87.5 



12 months 
N % 



28 89.3 27 77.8 23 82.7 t5 93.3 



16 62.5 
15 80.0 



99 66.7 75 64.0 47 69.0 



The N represents the total number of persons (a) In employment or (b) In the 
referral pool for replacement or discharged from the program after separation 
from dmpteyment. The % represents the percentage of the N in 
employment. 
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Discussion 

The Implications of this descriptive analysis give reason to be cautiously 
optimistic that some persons with severe disabilities who have traditionally been 
unemployable may be able to work with supported employment. The results of this 
study were not experimentally controlled and are therefore subject to obvious 
• methodological problems, not the least of which Is subject selection bias by participating 
programs. Participating clients were selected for placement by many programs not 
necessarily on a basis of ability but Instead family support, transportation availability, 
willingness to take a less desirable job, or willingness to risk loss of Sodal Security 
; . payments. Furthermore, in different regions of the country the local economic conditions 

vary maricedly nraking uniform evaluation of program success very difficult. 

Nevertheless the persons who are presented as woricing have one major 
attribute in common: historically, they have been considered by the rehabilitation system 
as unemployable. Their preplacement wori< history cleariy supports this perception with 
the mean salary being less than $1700 per year per person. Hence the first finding 
of this study is that supported employment appears to be an effecMve means of helping 
people with severe disability go to wori<. The lack of a randomized control group does 
makes It Impossible, however, to conclude thai supported employment was the reason 
for these persons wort<ing competitively. 

Several polnis can be made initially about the placement outcomes. Rret, it is 
Interesting to note that for the cerebral palsy and brain injured populations the number 
of placements matches closely with the cumulative number of persons wori<lng. 
However, the mentally ill and dually diagnosed group has a higher ratio of replacements 
to persons worthing. Second, the dually diagnosed and brain injured require a 
comparatively higher level of active time on the job site. This is pertiaps reflective of 
the significant training and behavioral intervention this group usually requires. Third, 
persons with more Intellectual capacity I.e, cerebral palsy, and the brain Injured earned 
more houriy with wages of $4.66 and $4.45 per hour. Undoubtedly, these wages also 
reflect jobs In industries other than food service and custodial wort<. Clerical and office 
worit predominated for individuals with cerebral palsy and brain injury. Hours worthed 
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per week ranged from 26 to 29. The amount of hours these groups wv^rked is 
encouraging since a criticism of supported employment is that too many low hour jobs 
without benefits have been the outcome (10). 

A careful look at Table 7 on reasons for separation from employnwnt Indicates 
that all groups had to stop work due to medical and/or health problems especially those 
without mental retardation. Insubordinate behavior, tardiness, and also not wishing to 
work were major reasons for separation for the traumatlcally brain Injured group. 
Interestingly, those with mental Illness, cerebral palsy and brain Injury all Indicated a 
lack of desire to work; this perhaps reflects either a poor choice jobs for them or fear 
of loss of Sodal Security or Insurance payments. Transportation, which Is often dted 
as a barrier to employment, was not one for these 4 groups of severely disabled 
people. 

In Table 8 Is listed 3, 6, 9, and 12 month job retention. The relatively 
disappointing retention of the traumatlcally brain Injured (62.5%) and long term mentally 
III (59%) is not surprising given the predisposition toward psychiatric and behavior 
problems of these two groups. Within the dually diagnosed group, It appears that ihe 
mental retardation aspect of the diagnosis Influences retention which was over 93% at 
12 months. 

In summary, there are three major caveats which must be remembered In 
interpreting these results. They are: 1) potential subject selection bias exists by 
programs In the client selection procedure 2) lack of a control grof>p reduces the ability 
to indicate that supported employment was the case of these persons getting employed 
and 3) tfie relatively small size of the N. We believe, however, that this report provides 
an Important benchmari< or baseline from which to evaluate future efforts at vocational 
rehabilitation and job placement of persons with severe disability and who have no 
appreciable wori< history. It would appear that these groups can viotk competitively with 
job coach help, that persons with cerebral palsy and brain injury wori< In somewh^^t 
higher paying Jobs, and that job retention Is better by persons with cerebral palsy and 
mental retardation/mental Illness. In order to reduce job separations for brain Injured 
and the mentally III, It Is probable that closer liaison with the physician Is necessary. 
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Abstract 

.The fringe benefits received by Individuals engaged in supported employment were 
examined. Frequency tables and chl-square statistics were computed for benefits 
received by participants from various disability groups served In individual and group 
employment models. The effects of part-time and full-time employment on benefits were 
controlled by separate analyses for these subsamples. Results indicated that 64% of 
supported employees received -fringe benefits, with individuals classified as severely or 
profoundly retarded least likely to receive benefits and those with long-term mental 
Illness and physical/sensoiy disabilities most likely. Significant differences were found 
In the avaliabnity of particular benefits across disability categories and across 
employment models. Of particular interest is medical/heaHh insurance coverage, which 
was available far more frequently to persons in Individual placement models. However, 
fun-time employment status appeared to be the single best Indicator of the availability 
of most fringe benefits. 
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Fringe Benefits Earned 
by Supported Employment Participants 

The availability of employee fringe benefits to supplement earnings Is an 
Important factor In bringing persons with disabilities Into the wori^ force and determining 
appropriate job placements, partlculariy for Individuals with physical or medical 
Impairments which require ongoing treatment (Revell, 1982). Individuals are often 
unable to earn sufficient Income to offset the loss of cash subsidies, medical coverage, 
food stamps, housing assistance, and other govemment entitlements (Hommerzthelm 
& Schuermann, 1980; Wall, Masson, & Wemer, 1977). Medical Insurance coverage 
appears to be the most critical benefit that the majority of woricers with disabilities will 
require (e.g., Conley, Noble, & Elder, 1986; Kleman & Brinkman, 1988), but paid 
vacation and sick leave, employee discounts, meals, and other benefits will all contribute 
to long-term employment security and satisfaction. 

Planning employment entry for persons with disabilities requires careful 
consideration of the types of govemment supports an Individual receives, the 
employment Incentives which are available, the types of fringe benefits which are 
available, and the need for ongoing program support. The need for planning Is 
partlculariy acute for Individuals with severe lifelong disabilities who are entering or re- 
entering the job mari<et through a pro^^ram of supported employnient (Szymanskl, 1988). 
Supported employment Is defined as competitive woric for at least 20 hours per week 
In Integrated wori< settings, with the provision of ongoing skills training and support 
services. Supported employment also Includes transltlonal employment services for 
Individuals with chronic mental Illness (Federal Register . 1987, August 14). 

Supported employment has been described In the rehabilitation literature as a 
number of program models which may be broadly classified as either Individual 
placement (supported competitive employment, or the job coach model, and supported 
jobs) or small group placement (enclave, mobile woric crew, and small business). The 
individual placement model has been previously described by Wehman and Kregel 
(1985) and Moon and Griffin (1988), and variations on small group models are 
presented by Mank, Rhodes, and Bellamy (1986) and Moon and Griffin (1988). While 



variations on both Individual and group placements all possess unique characteristics 
(see TaWe 1), they share common goals of providing Individuals virith severe handicaps 
the opportunity for physical and social Integration virith nonhandlcapped cowori<ers, and 
meaningful worit for competitive or commensurate wages (Bellamy, Rhodes, & Albin, 
1986; Wehman & Moon, 1985). Individual and group models, however, have differed 
in the extent to which they enable consumers to achieve these goals. For example, 
Kregel, Wehman, and Banks (1989), utilizing the same data base as the current study, 
found that persons placed using the Individual placement model earned significantly 
higher houriy wages and had a higher mean Integration rating than persons placed In 
group models. 
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A number of recent studies have assessed the net financial impact of supported 
employment on program participants (e.g.. Hill et al., 1987; Hill, Metzler, Banks, & 
Handrich, 1987; Tines, Rusch, McCaughrin, & Conley, 1988). One finding common to 
these studies is that income derived from supported employment sufficiently offsets 
tosses of medical and Income supports and other govemment entitlements. These 
studies, however, have some limitations in regard to supported employee benefits. First, 
only wori<ers in individual placement models have been included. Analyses of outcomes 
for employees In group programs (i.e., Mank et al., 1986; Rhodes & Valenta, 1985) 
have not examined net financial gain or toss as a result of supported employment. 
Second, In most analyses fringe benefits have either been assigned an estimated dollar 
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amount or Ignored, rather than delineated. Thus, Information on benefits available to 
supported employment participants Is limited. 

The purpose of the present study was to examine fringe benefits received by 
supported employment participants across program models and across disability 
categories. Specifically, the following questions were addressed: 

1. What fringe benefits do participants of supported employment programs 

receive? 

2. Is employee disability category related to fringe benefits received? 

3. Is type of supported employment model related to fringe benefits received? 

Method 

Sample 

The Rehabilitation Research and Training Center on Supported Employnient 
(RRTC) at Virginia Commonwealth University tracks supported employment participants 
served by 96 provider agencies in eight states. These provider agencies submit data 
to the RRTC for state or national supported employment program evaluation contracts. 
The sample of participants for this analysis consisted of 1,550 placed individuals for 
whom information was available regarding disability, placement model, and employee 
benefits. Demographic characteristics of individuals in the RRTC data base have been 
described by Kregel & Wehman (in press). Briefly, approximately 64% of these 
individuals had a primary or secondary disability of mild or moderate mental retardation, 
with approximately 8% classified as severely or profoundly mentally retarded and 
another 9% borderline menially retarded. Approximately 9% of the participants had a 
primary diagnosis of long-term mental Illness. The remaining 10% had other disabling 
conditions, primarily traumatic brain Injury and cerebral palsy. The majority of these 
individuals were placed into food service positions (37%), janitorial or custodial positions 
(31.2%), and stock clerk/warehouse positions (9.7%), with other types of placements, 
in order of frequency. In clerical, benchwork, laundry, groundskeeplng, unskilled labor, 
and human service positions (RRTC, 1989). 

Approximately 78% of the sample were placed under the Individual placement 
model and the remainder under group models. A cross-tabulation of the sample by 
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disability status and employment model presented in Table 2 shows that persons with 
severe or profound mental retardation are more lil<ely to be placed in enclaves and less 
likely to be served in individual placements than their counterparts with other disabling 
conditidns or level of severity. Nonetheless, the majority of these individuals (64.4%) 
were placed using the Individual placement model. Individuals with moderate mental 
retardation, long-temi mental illness, and physical/sensory disabilities are less likely to 
be placed In the small business variation of the group placement model (Kregel. 
Wehman, & Banks, 1989). 

T*bta2 
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Instrumentation 

The Supported Employment Management Infomiatlon System is an individual 
consumer tracking system consisting of 243 distinct data elements collected reguiariy 
throughout each partldpanfs employment experience. Job coaches or group 
superWsors within contracting provider agencies complete fomis which provide 
infomiatlon in such areas as consumer demographics, previous woric and adult service 
histories, outcomes of supported employment, and the amount and type of service 
provided to the consumer by agency staff. 

The present analysis focused on data obtained from the Job Screening Form 
which is completed at the time of job placement. This fomi summarizes the results of 
job analysis activities perfomied by the job coach or the group supervisor. It provides 
spedflc infomiatlon on key aspects of an employment setting, such as the type of 
employment model, houriy wage, wori< hours per week, functional characteristics of the 
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job, fringe benefits provided, and the opportunity for physical arid social Integration for 
Individuals In the position. 

Fringe benefits are recorded by a forced choice yes/no response to the 
following items: 

None (with V^s*" Indicating that no benefits 
are available) 

Sick leave 

Medical/health benefits 
Paid vacation/annual leave 
Dental benefits 
Employee discounts 
Free or reduced meals 
Other (specify) 

Job coaches and group supervisors are instructed to identify fringe benefits 
available to the employee, not just those which the employee chooses to utilize. Fringe 
benefits are collected throughout the wortc history of the employee; however, only those 
benefits known to be available from the initiation of employment were examined in this 
study. 
Procedure 

Data verification . A multi-step procedure is employed to insure that data 
submitted to the RRTC Is accurate. First, agency personnel receive training In the use 
of the data management fonns by either RRTC staff or state project personnel who are 
familiar with the form set. A Data Management Svstem Operations Manual (RRTC, 
1987), which provides detailed Instructions for fonn completion, is also disseminated to 
each provider agency. Submitted fomfis are reviewed by a Data Management Specialist 
who checks fonms for completeness and congruence with previously submitted data for 
the particular consumer. An en-or-checklng procedure within the data entry program 
also identifies Inconsistent or out-of-range data. Missing or conflicting infomiatlon is 
corrected via telephone contact with the agency personnel. Finally, telephone 
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consultation is available and encouraged should agency personnel have questions 
regarding form completion. 

Variables . The dependent variable examined was the presence or absence of 
fringe benefits provided to the employee. The Independent variables were (a) the 
disabnity status of the employee, categorized as severe/profound, moderate, mild, or 
borderilne mental retardation, long-tenn mental illness, or physical/sensory disabilities; 
and (b) the type of employment model through which the employee was placed. The 
percentage of "yes" responses to each item was computed for the entire sample, and 
then across disability categories and specific employment models. 

Statistical analysis. To detemiine the relationship between the Independent and 
dependent variables, cross-tabulations and chi-square analyses were conducted using 
the StaUstical Analysis System computer program (SAS Institute, 1985). Cross- 
tabulations using all group model variations revealed a number of tables with an 
unacceptable number of cell frequencies less thars five. Therefore, for purposes of 
statistical testing participants in all variations of the group placement model were 
collapsed into a single category. Where significant relationships were found, the cell 
chi-square values were examined to detemiine which frequencies were significantly 
greater or less than expected. A preliminary analysis revealed that availability of 
benefits was related to full-time status, x^l, N = 1366) - 44.52, fi < .001. Thus, two 
sets of analyses were conducted, one for part-time wori<ers and the other for full-time 
vwortters. The Bureau of Labor Statistics' criterion of 35 hours per week for full-time 
employment (U.S. Department of Labor, 1985, June) was used to differentiate between 
full-time and part-time employment. 

Two potentially confounding variables not examined in this study are the types 
of positions held by supported employees and the size of the companies in which they 
are employed. These variables have been known to affect the availability of fringe 
benefits within the general labor force (U.S. Department of Ubor, 19P7, June). 
However, practically all of the group model participants within the RRTC data base are 
emptoyees of the placement agency rather than the host company. Therefore, the 
placement agency, not the size of the host company or the positions that group 
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members fill there, detemiines the benefits which are available to those workers. Thus, 
for the purposes of this analysis company size and supported employee positions are 
in^elevant variables. 

Results 

What Benefits do Supported Employees Receive ? 

Tables 3 and 4 show the prevalence of benefits for the total sample and across 
disability categories and employment models. Overall, 64% of the sample recolved one 
or more fringe benefits. The ber^eflt most frequently Indicated as received was 
vacation/annual leave (45.6%) and dental benefits were least frequently indicated 
(10.4%). 
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Tabk 3 



Fringe Benefits Received by Supported Employees 
Across Employment Models 
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DgJOdivLduats in Various DkahmtY Categories RAnoiye similar BflnpfltQ? 

Fringe benefit availability appears to be associated with disability categoor of 
supported employees. Table 5 summarizes fringe benefits for part-time and full-time 
wori<er3 In various disability categories. For part-time wori<e,s. significant relationships 
were found between disability category and receipt of the following fringe benefits: sick 
leave. x*(5.N.878) - 19.65. fi . .001; medfcal/health benefits. x^(5.N=880) « 13.70. £ 
..018: and vacation/annual leave. x'(5. N-890) » 12.58. fi » .028. An examination of 
the cell frequencies and percentages revealed that a smaller percentage of Individuals 
with severe or profound mental retardation received sick leave and medical/health 
benefits, and higher percentages of individuals with long-temi mental illness and 
physical/sensory Impalmients received these benefits. Higher percentages of these 
latter groups also received vacation/annual leave, and smaller percentages of individuals 
with borderiine mental retardation received these benefits. 
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Table 5 
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• X^5,878) = 19.66, = .001 

^ X^(5,880) = 13.70, 12 = .018 

X*(5.890) = 12.58, c = .028 

^ X*(5.321) = 10.84, a = .065 



For partlclp^ants working fulHIme, a marginally significant relationship was found, 
for dental benefits, x'(5,N«321) « 10.84, g » .055. Supported employment participants 
wHIi borderline mental retardation and physical/sensory Impairments received dental 
benefits with a greater frequency than other groups, and participants with mild mental 
retardation received dental benefits with a less frequency. Given the number of aoss- 
tabulations computed and the lll<ellhood of spurious relationships, this finding is 
questionable. 

Do Supported Employees In Individual and Group Employment Models Receive Similar 
Benefits? 

The availability of fringe benefits also appears to be related to employment 
model, with Individuals In the small business model least lll<ely to receive benefits 
(5.6%). Otherwise, frequencies across models produced mixed results. Individuals In 
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mobile work crews received sick leave (59.7%), vacation/annual .leave (62.9%), and 
other benefits (24%) with a greater frequency than individuals in other program models; 
enclave workers earned medical/heaHh benefits (36.4%) and dental beneffls (10.9%) with 
a greater frequency; and persons In Individual placement received employee discounts 
(26.4%) and free/reduced meals (41.7%) with a greater frequency. 

Table 6 shows the frequencies with which benefits were earned by part-time and 
fun-time supported employees in Individual placement and group models. For part-time 
workers, a significant relationship was found between supported employment model and 
receipt of the following benefits: sick leave, x*(1,N»878) . 25.18, fi < .0001; and 
vacation/annual leave; x'(1,N-890) - 16.57, g < .0001; employee discounts, x»(1,N-847) 
- 38.30, fi < .0001; and free/reduced meals, x*(l,N-897) - 62.72, fi < .0001. Higher 
percentages of participants placed in varfations of the group model received sick leave 
and annual/vacation leave, and higher percentages of those in individual placements 
received employee discounts and fi-ee/reduced meals. 

For full-time workers, significant relationships were found between supported 
employment model and receipt of the following benefits: medical/health benefits, 
x«(1,N-379) - 34.94, fi < .0001; free/reduced meals, x*(1, N=326) = 14.90, fi < .0001; 
and other benefits, x»(1,N-230) - 6.27, fi = .012. Higher percentages of persons in 
Individual placements received medical/health benefits and free/reduced meals, while 
higher percentages of group employees received other benefits. 

Discussion 

Prior to discussing the results of this study, some caveats regarriinjt the data are 
In order. Rrst, unequal sample sizes are apparent across disability categories and 
employment models. The RRTC supported employment data base, however, reflects 
not only the current practices of a large number of service providers, but also 
approximates national trends In the types of individuals who are receiving supported 
employment services, the preferences given to program placements, and the outcomes 
Of service (cf. Wehman, Kregel, Shafer, & West, 1989). The/e is therefore evidence 
that the participants in this study are representative of support^ employment consumers 
nationwide, and that results may be generalized. Secondly, comparisons across 
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program options might be confounded with the types of Individuals served, or with 
geographic characteristics or other systematic variations within provider agencies 
represented In the RRTC data system (Noble & Conley, 1S87). 
General Availability of Fringe Benefits 

Supported employment consumers do not routinely receive fringe benefits to 
supplement wages. More than one-third of the sample received no fringe benefits 
whatsoever. The most frequently reported benefit, vacation/annual leave, was received 
by less than half of the sample. Sick leave, medical/health benefits, and free/reduced 
meals were each earned by approximately one-third of the sample, with dental benefits 
and other benefits received less frequently. 

Even among full-time wori^ers, 22% of the sample received no benefits 
whatsoever and 40% received no medical or health coverage. These numbers contrast 
sharply with surveys of the general population (U.S. Department of Labor, 1987, June; 
1988, May) which indicate that virtually all full-time employees receive benefits, Including 
employer-sponsored medical insurance coverage. These disparities Illustrate the need 
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for advocacy and discretion In the types of jobs and fringe t)eneflts that are targeted for 
persons with disabnitles, and tha need for persistence In seeking out such jobs and 
benefits In the labor market. 
Fringe Be nefits and Full-Tlme Employment Status 

Not surprisingly, the findings strongly Indicate that the availability oi fringe 
benefits Is most directly linked to full-time employment status, regardless of disability 
group or the employment model utilized. In most of the analyses, the frequency with 
whteh full-time woriters received specific benefits doubled or tripled the frequency at 
whteh part-time wori^ers received the benefit. One Implication of this finding Is that. If 
a consumer requires certain benefits to supplement earnings, then full-time employment 
is the most effective route to securing those benefits. This finding also underscores the 
Importance of benefits planning for Individuals for whom full-time employment Is not a 
goal. 

Fringe Benefits and DIs abllltv/EmDloy mflnt Mnrta\ stntnQ 

The findings also Indicate that the frequency with which supported employment 
participants receive particular fringe benefits differs across disability categories and 
across program models. The most 'mportant findings are: (a) Part-time employees 
wHh severe or profound mental retardation receive sick leave, vacatloh leave, and 
medical/health benefits with less frequency than wori<ers In other disability categories; 
(b) part-time group model participants receive sick and annual leave with greater 
frequency than do those In Individual placements; (c) part-time employees In Individual 
placements receive employee discounts and free\reduced meals with a greater frequency 
than employees In group models; and (d) among full-time workers, those In Individual 
placements receive medical/health benefits and free/reduced meals with a greater 
frequency, and those In group models receive other benefits with a higher frequency. 

The finding that participants In group models receive certain benefits with a 
greater frequency than do persons In Individual placements Is not surprising, considering 
that practically all of the group employment placements in the RRTC's data base are 
contracted by nonprofit agencies, primarily sheltered workshops and wori< activity 
centers. These agencies typically provide clients of their programs with some level of 
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sick and annual leave, usually proportionate with dally work hours or production (Moon 
& Qrlffin, 1988; U.S. Department of Labor, 1977, June). The effect of this drcumslance 
would be most apparent In comparisons with part-time participants in individual 
placement Consumers in this latter group are almost exclusively employees of for- 
profit businesses and Industries, which tend nut to provide high levels of benefits to 
their part-time employees. 

A disturbing finding from the study is the virtual absence of fringe benefits for 
IndlvWuals placed In small business programs. Only four of the 58 members of this 
subsample earned any fringe benefits. Coupled with other results from the RRTO data 
base reported by Kregel, Wehman, and Banks (1989), these results portray small 
business consumers as pooriy remunerated employees, both In terms of wages and 
fringe benefits. These findings could perhaps be Justified If individuals placed in smalt 
business options have significant teaming or productivity deficits; however, over 70% 
of this group have a primary diagnosis of either 
mild or borderilne mental retardation. 
Availability of Medical/Health Coverage 

Pertiaps the most significant finding of the study concems the availability of 
medical or health benefits for supported employees, partlculariy those employed full- 
time. While 67.1% of full-time wori^ers In Individual placement earned medical benefits, 
these benefits were available to only 29.2% of full-time employees In group placements. 
Although neither placement model approximated the general population, these figures 
underscore the Inability of group employn>ent providers to fumlsh this essential benefit 
at a level commensurate with for-profit businesses and Industries. What Is not known 
at present, and cannot be determined from the available data. Is whether group 
participants who are employed directly by the host company fare better than those 
emptoyed by the nonprofit service agency In terms of medical benefits, wages, or 
other employment outcomes. This Infomiatlon would certainly have an Influence on 
"best practices" for establishing and operating group supported employment options. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

Increased economic Independence siiould be a primary outcome of supported 
employment for persons with disabilities. Fringe benefits such as annual leave, sick 
leave, discounts, and medical Insurance will contribute to independence, particulariy If 
the likelihood exists ttiat government entitiements v/ili be lost or decreased as a result 
of remunerative employment. However, this study provides evidence that many 
supported employees in botii individual and group models do not receive fringe benefits 
In their positions. Further research is needed to examine the causes of this 
phenomenon: Why are so few supported employees, particularly those witt) severe 
mental retardation, working full-time? Why are so many of those who do wori< full- 
time, particularly In group placements, not receiving fringe benefits equal to th& general 
populace? Are Uiese findings the result of client limitations and/or financial 
considerations, employer discrimination, or characteristics of the local labor martlet? 
Rnally. because position characteristics were not included in ttie analyses, tiiis study 
could not detemilne the best types of companies or positions for receiving specific fringe 
benefits. This Is certainly a future research need which logically would include only 
those individuals employed by the business or industry in which they work. 

The results of this study also underscore the need for supported employment 
provider agencies to (a) consider the availability of fringe benefits along witii wages, 
schedule, duties, and foregone government benefits in identifying appropriate jobs for 
their individual placement consumers, and (b) prtjvlde fringe benefits for employees of 
group options at levels commensurate with those found within tfie local business 
community. 
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Abstract 

The costs Involved In providing the tlnie limited component of supported 
omployment services are analyzed for 194 Individuals with sever© disabilities served and 
closed by a state vocatlonai rehabilitation agency. Primary areas addressed in the 
study Include the total costs Incurred by the state agency In purchasing supported 
employment services, a comparison across multiple disability groups of the costs for 
supported employment services as well as preplacement and other nonjob site specific 
services, and the sources of funds utilized to purchase time limited services. Results 
Indicate that the primaiy population served are persons with a mild to moderate level 
of mental retardation. Primary servlcus purchased for persons with mental health or 
mental retardation related disabilities Involved job site related activities; for persons with 
physical disabilities the service composition Included a comparatively more extensive use 
of medical services along with job site assistance. Very limited use was made of 
preplacement skin training or work adjustment for the total population studied. The 
average expenditure at closure per client across all disability groups for all services 
purchased by the vocational rehabilitation agency was $2,551. Fund sources utilized 
Involved a combination of federal and state monies. Results represent a baseline for 
analyzing state vocational rehabilitation costs Involved In providing supported 
employment services. 
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Substantial evidence exists that state systems of vocational rehabliitation are 

utiiizing supported employment services as an increasingly Important component of their 

efforts to Improve vocational outcomes for persons with severe disabilities. Recently, 

supported employment Implementation strategies and policies of the 27 states that 

received systems change grants from the Federal Rehabilitation Services Administration 

(RSA) were studied (Wehman, Kregel, & Shafer, 1989). The results of this analysis 

indicate that significant gains are taking place in both the numbers of persons worWng 

In supported employment and the development of statewide systems to maintain and 

expand on these gains as represented by the following example data: 

Twenty states reported 9,633 persons In supported employment as of 
Rscal Year 1986; 26 states reported a con^esponding figure of 24,817 
persons as of Rscal Year 1988. 

In Rscal Year 1988, the 7,085 new clients In 23' states entering the 
public vocational rehabilitation system as a result of supported 
employment was a 739% Increase over the figure reported for Fiscal 
Year 1986. 

Twenty-seven states reported the establishment of 1,393 new supported 
employment providers during the Fiscal Year 1986 through Fiscal Year 
1988 time frame. 

The extent of supported employment implementation nationally Is also evidenced 
by Individual state examples identified in the 27 state analysis. In Connecticut, a total 
of 2,658 persons with severe disabilities were participating In supported employment 
during FY 1988; most had no previous wori< experience In competitive industry. In 
California, 214 supported employment programs had been developed by the end of FY 
1988 with over 3.200 persons with development disabilities participating in supported 
employment. In Colorado, the 909 persons In supported employment reported in 1987 
represented approximately a 735% increase over the con'esponding figure for 1985. In 
Virginia, which Is the data base for this study, the number of organizations with fee- 
for-service agreements with the state vocational rehabilitation agency to provide 
supported employment services has grown from four at the time the systems change 
grant was received In 1985 to approximately 46 as of FY 1988. As of FY 1989, 1.409 
persons with severe disabilities had been placed in supported employment with 
cumulative wages exceeding $9.75 million. 
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The substantial expansion In the provision of supported employment within state 
vocational rehabilitation systems has a con-esponding fiscal Impact on service 
expenditures. Utilization of federal RSA funds for supported employment services 
among the 27 states has Increased from approximately $8.5 million In FY 1986 to $36 
liinnon In FY 1988 (Shafer, Kregel, Wehman, & West, 1989). 

Of this $36 million federal expenditure, $14.4 million Involved expenditures from 
the Title VI, Part C supported employment sendees fomiula grant program as reported 
by 27 states and $12.3 million were the Title III state systems change grants to the 27 
states. The remaining $9 million were Title I funds as reported by 19 states. The Title 
I expenditures are particularly significant because these funds are not designated at the 
federal level for supported employment as are Title III and Title VI, Part C funds. The 
use of Title I funds for supported employment services presents a critical need to 
carefully analyze the costs and benefits of this service from the agency funding 
perspective. 

Previous research in the area of cost-benefit analysis has typically considered 
total program budgets as the basis frr projecting individual participant costs (Hill, Banks, 
Handrfch: Wehman, Hill, & Shafer, 1987; Hill, Wehman, Kreg&i, Banks, & Metzler, 1987; 
Thomton, Dunston, & Matton, 1989; Tines, Rusch, & McCaunhrin, 1989). For example. 
Tines reported total programmatic costs of $1.6 million for 39A participants of supported 
employment In Illinois. Slmilariy, Hill, Wehman, e! al., 1987, reported total programmatic 
costs from a unlverslty-based demonstration' project cf $1.8 million for 214 individuals. 

In both of these reports, the investigator go on to estimate Individual participant 
costs by dividing the total program budget by the number of participants. Hill (Hill, 
Wehman, et al., 1987) prorated their estimates according to the length of time the 
participants had been served by the project. Such an approach to projecting individual 
participant costs fails to account for the v^ry real variations in service consumption 
encountered In supported employment (Kre-j^l, Hill, & Banks, 1988) and does not allow 
for a clear differentiation of costs associated with initia! placement and training and costs 
Incurred In providing follow along services. 
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The purpose of the following study was to analyze information on Individuals 
who have had their vocational rehabilitation cases closed by the state vocational 
rehabilitation agency upon completion of their supported employment program. The 
study provides an initial baseline of Infomnation from a representative vocational 
rehabilitation agency's participation In supported employment Key infomiation areas 
that must be developed Involve the composition of job site and other services utilized 
by vocational rehabilitation clients In supported employment and the cost of these 
services, the policy and resource allocation implications of a multi-disability based 
statewide program of supported employment, and cost comparisons across disabilities. 
This study will address the following critical questions related to the cost to a 
representative vocational rehabilitation agency of providing supported employment 
services to persons with severe disabilities: 

1. What are the total costs Incurred by the state vocational 
rehabilitation agency providing supported employment services? 

2. Across a variety of disability groups, how do the costs of 
services specific to supported employment (e.g., client specific 
Interventions for purposes of job development, job site training 
or follow along) compare to preplacement and/or off job site 
services provided prior to, or simultaneous with supported 
employment services? 

3. What are the sources of funds utilized by state agencies to 
purchase supported employment services? 

METHOD 

Primarv Data Base 

The primary data base for this study was drawn from the client services report 
system maintained py the Virginia Department of Rehabilitative Services (DRS). This 
computerized file system Is maintained by DRS in accordance with federal report 
requirements and provides a detailed service history for each applicant and client of the 
agency. Among the Infonnatlon maintained on this system are client identifiers and 
cunent DRS service history and expenditures, dGlIneatIng each unique fomi of service, 
the period during which the service was authorized, the unit cost of the services and 
the number of units •consumed'' by the client, and the total amount of funds expended 
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for the purdiase of these services. 

An of the data contained in the DRS data base are reported by agency 
rehablfllatlon counselors using standardized case report and expenditure report forms. 
This information is subsequently entered onto agency maintained computer files using 
a Hewlett Packard 300 series 995 mainframe computer. Specific Service Item Codes 
(S/1) are defined for each service (e.g., general medical, work adjustment) purchased 
or provWed directly to a dlent by DRS, and records are maintained within the 
computerized system on type, quantity and cost of services received by each dlent. 
Secondary Data Base 

A secondary data base used In this study was the Supported Employment 
Information System (SEIS) that was developed by and Is operated by the Rehabilitation 
Research and Training Center on Supported Employment. The SEIS Is a 
comprehensive, computerized mainframe system that consists of over 200 data elements 
stored In 22 Interactive files. 

Since 1987, DRS has contracted with the RRTC to maintain the SEIS, separate 
from tlie Agency operated system, to monitor the services and outcomes of DRS dlents 
who are served in supported employment. Hence, DRS and the RRTC were 
maintaining, and continue to maintain, separate, but complimentary data bases on many 
of the same Individuals. 

Data are collected and reported to the RRTC by all provider agendes sanctioned 
by both DRS and the follow along agency, the Department of Mental Health, Mental 
Retardation, and Substance Abuse Services (DMHMRSAS), to provide supported 
employment services. As such, agendes submit data to the RRTC both during the time 
nmlted phase of DRS funding and also during the ongoing support phase of follow along 
funding. These data provide detailed Infonnatlon o- target employ, demographic and 
functional characteristics, consumer assessment infomiation, the results of job analyses, 
comprehensive data on the type of job perfonned by the employee, the amount and 
type of intervention provided by the supported employment program, supervisors' 
evaluations of the target employees' wori^ perfonnance, and complete Infonnatlon 
regarding employment retention and reasons for job separation. 
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The data for the SEIS Is entered and maintained through a ten^Inal based 
computer system utilizing an IBM 3081 K mainframe. All reporting provider agencies 
receive monthly Intervention reports that summarize the activity patterns of all supported 
employment clients and employment specialists. Additionally, Individual provider agency 
and state aggregated comprehensive reports are produced on a quarterly basis. The 
reports summarize major service trends, Including new placements, types of placements 
and associated outcomes. Job separations, and characteristics of the client population. 
Merging of the Data Bases 

In January of 1989, discussions with representatives of DRS were Initiated by 
members of the RRTC to assess the possibilities of merging the two separate, but 
complimentary data bases. A specific request was forwarded to the agency, seeking 
an electronic tape transfer to RRTC of specified elements within the DRS data base. 
Approval of this request was provided and the resulting data were made available to 
the RRTC In June of 1989. 

Selection Criteria The DRS data base, representing well over 60,000 
Individuals, was electronically reviewed to Identify all clients who met all of the following 
three selection criteria: 

- determined eligible for vocational rehabilitation services on or after July 1st, 1987; 

- case closure completed by DRS counselor before April 1st, 1989; and 

- case servlcb expenditure or counselor recording within services records Indicate 

receipt of transitional/supported employment services. 

Merged Data Base 

This scanning Identified a total of 338 individuals who met all of the selection 
criteria. A report was generated Identifying these individuals and summarized the 
following Information on each client: 

- name, SSN, and primary disability; 

- eligibility and closure dates; 

- total case service expenditures; 

- listing of services received, number of units and cost for each 

Individual service, and date of service; 

- fund source for service expenditures by DRS (Title I, Title Vl-C, State funds. 

Other); and 

- weekly eamlngs at closure. 
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The report was then transferred via cwnputer tape to the RRTC for merging with the 
SEIS to Identify Individuals contained in both the DRS and SEIS data bases. 

The DRS data base and the SEIS were merged, matching client records on the 
basis of Social Security numbers. This matching process Identified 194 DRS cases 
contained In the SEIS. A total of 144 cases contained on the DRS tap© were not 
matched on the SEIS. A systematic review of the data uncovered three primaiy causes 
for the high number of DRS records which did not match with SEIS records. First. 
SEIS did not become operational until October 1, 1987. As such, DRS clients who 
began their supported employment program prior to that date were not tracked by the 
SEIS. Second, 65 of the 144 DRS cases not contained on the SEIS were Individuals 
for whom no expenditures for transitional/supported employment services were reported. 
These were Individuals for whom counselors noted at closure the provision of 
transitional/supported employment services, but not through a formalized program of 
supported employment provided by a fee-based service organization. As such, these 
Individuals may be considered as Inappropriate subjects, since no evidence exists that 
they received transitional/supported employment services as Implemented by DRS. 
Third, data recording or entry errors regarding SSN's potentially created sltuatlr >; v^^ere 
records could not be matched. However, extensive efforts were made to minimize the 
Impact of mismatch records due to data entry enxjrs. 

A standard quarteriy report, summarizing the major characteristics and supported 
employment services and outcomes of 194 Individuals located on both data bases was 
generated. Additionally, a series of descriptive analyses were conducted using the data 
contained In the DRS and SEIS data bases. These analyses were designed to address 
the research questions previously noted. 

RESULTS 

Sample Demoaraphlca 

Table 1 summarizes the number of Individuals with various primary disabilities 
that were Identified on both data bases. As these data confirm, the DRS data base 
Identified 338 Individuals who met the three part selection criteria. In contrast, records 
for only 194 Individuals from the DRS data base were also found on SEIS. This latter 
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sample will be the primary focus of this article, due to the fad that greater confidence 
exists that these Individuals were receiving supported employment In accordance with 
state and federal guidelines. 

T«bi» 1 

Prfmvry Disabfllty mnd W«tkty Earnings of 
TranaHlonaI/SuppoH«d Employment Clients 



Primary DIsablRtv 


n 


DRS Sample 

Weekly 
Earning 
% at Closure 


VSEIS Sample 

Weekly 
Earning 
n % at Closure 


PhysJcai^Orthopedic 


30 


8.9 


$196.62 


6 


3.1 


$181.00 


Mental Health 


33 


9.8 


170.00 


16 


8.3 


159jOO 


MRd Mental Retardation 


4g 


14.5 


134.02 


33 


17.0 


11437 


Moderate Mental Retardation 


135 


39.9 


110.72 


94 


48.5 


111JW 


Severe/Profound 
Mental Retardation 


56 


16.e 


73.43 


40 


20.6 


72^ 


Learning Disability 


ig 


5.8 


206.79 


1 


.5 


83.00 


Long-Term Mental Illness 


16 


4.7 


159.75 


4 


2.1 


107JOO 


Total^Average Weekly Earnings 388 




$128.58 


194 




$10934 



The data In Table 1 Indicate that persons with mental retardation, as Identified 
by DRS, comprised the majority of Individuals In both data bases; there were relatively 
few Individuals with learning disabilities or chronic Illness represented on either data 
base (6% or less), and persons with mental Illness or physical/orthopedic disabilities 
were equally represented on the DRS data base at approximately 9 1/2% each. 

The SEIS data base clearly over represented the Individuals Identified by DRS 
to be mentally retarded and In particular, those Individuals Identified as moderately 
menially ntarded. Additionally, the SEIS appears to under represent other disability 
samples, most notable, the Individuals with leaming disabilities and physical disabilities. 
The extremely small size of some of these samples on the SEIS severely restricts our 
ability to draw valid conclusions about the data regarding these Individuals. 

Also summarized in Table 1 are the weel<Iy eamlngs of clients at case closure, 
as reported In the DRS data base. These data reveal that. In general, the Individuals 
represented on SEIS earned less at case closure than the larger sample of Individuals 
represented in the DRS data base. The average weel<Iy eamlngs for all persons on 
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the DRS data base was $128.58 as compared to $109.34 for those Individuals also 
found on SEIS. 

More detailed demographic and work related Information on the smaller sample 
of Individuals In SEIS Is summarized In Table 2. According to SEIS data, 171 of the 
Individuals were mentally retarded, as compared to 167 of the Individuals as identified 
by DRS data. Discrepancies between the data bases and primary disability diagnosis 
were found for the other disability samples as well, suggesting differences in diagnostic 
determinations between the state agency rehabilitation counselors and the individuals 
responsible for providing this information to SEIS, 

T«bl«2 



Number of Worftofs : 

Male: 
Female: 

Pffmafv DfsabiritY 



Worker and Employment Chmcteristlcs 
for V8E;s Smple 

194 

A0« Rac* 



93 
102 



Mean: 
Range: 



30.2 
13-58 



WhHe: 
Blade 



104 
67 



Mental Retardation: 171 
CMI: 17 

Physlcal^Orthopedlc DteabHitfes: 5 

- Cerebral Palsy (1) 

- Head Injury (2) 

- Other (2) 
Vljjual lmpalm)ent: 1 

Number of f>o8it!ons held by worfiers: 2.43 



Type of Positions 



Food Service: 
Janltorlai: 
Clerical: 



102 
62 
9 



Industrial: 
Warehouse: 
Others: 



27 
19 
15 



Hourly Wag 

Mean: $3.60 
Range: $.73 - 6.70 



Houra Worked Par Weak Waaka Employed 



Mean: 
Range: 



29 
3 - 84 



Mean: 
Range: 



45 
1 - 116 



Type of Si worted En^loyment Program 

Entrepreneurial 9 

Mobile Work Crew 22 

Enclave 34 

Supported Job t 

Supported Competitive 169 

Time Limited 9 



(37%) 
(9.0%) 

(14.0%) 
(.4%) 

(69.5%) 
(3.7%) 



The SEIS data indicate that the 194 Individuals had been placed Into a total of 
243 employment positions, averaging 1.2 posttlons per person. Not all of these 
placements, however, can be attributed to DRS expenditures since very few of the 
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Individuals had received post employment services after case closure or otherwise had 
their cases reopened for additional services. In most situations, the expense of the 
replacement services were borne by the ongoing support services funding agency or at 
times the service provider. 

The data In Table 2 also reveal that the individuals identified by SEIS were 
working on the average, 29 hours per week and were earning on average, $3.60 per 
hour. Usijig these figures, we can estimate that the average weekly eamings for these 
Individuals was $104.40, comparing favorably tc the $109.34 reported for the same 
Individuals on the DHS data base. 

The majority of placements were made into food service positions using the 
supported competitive employment model or job coach model. Quite impressively, the 
Individuals Identified on SEIS had been employed an average of 45 weeks. 
Service Composition and Costs 

In addition to transitional/supported employment services, DRS was purchasing 
a variety of other services such as vocational or psychological testing, medical 
assessment and/or treatment, transportation assistance, and tuition to a college or 
facility-based program, situational assessment, or the purchase of work related items 
such as clothing or uniforms. Table 3 provides a summary of the number of individuals 
receiving each of the various types of services purchased by DRS and the mean 
expense per client for these different services. 

As these data Indicate, the purchase of transitional/ supported employment 
services was the most frequently purchased service for all disability groups. 
Assessments and transportation services were other frequently purchased services. For 
Individuals with mental retardation or mental Illness, funds were used In near exclusion 
for the purchase of transitional/ supported employment services; relatively few of these 
Individuals typically received other services form DRS. In contrast, individuals with 
physical/orthopedic disabilities, received a much broader array of services. Based upon 
the InrfMduals Identified on the DRS data base, counselors made sizeable expenditures 
for medical services (18.58% of all funds expended for this group), fadhty-based 
tralningAultion (18.57%), and vocational assessment (11.16%). 
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^: Mean Cost Par CfiMit by Sacvica Category 

f.\ Primary DIsaWBty 

h; 

^ Typ« Of Service Prov^^ Physical Orthopedic Mental Health MR-MiW MR-Moderate MR-Severe Learning Diaabily Chronic Illness 

I 2^ fi"16 nii33 n.94 ite40 a-4 



;-. 

V 


Medical/Therapeutic Services 


1 


$10 


6 


$23 






4 


$32 


1 


$30 


1 


$1,296 








Medical Assessnients 


2 


$52 


8 


$35 


13 


$40 


29 


$40 


6 


$39 






1 


$34 


{, 


Psych/Voc. Assessment 

r J 

. Situational Assessment 


1 


$3,669 


2 


$930 


4 


$77 


10 


$215 


6 


$338 
















2 


$92 


3 


$496 


8 


$415 


5 


$440 












Woik-Related Purchases 


1 


$52 


1 


$200 






9 


$50 


3 


$47 






1 


$33 




Job Placemant/Sicffl 
Seeking Asst 


5 


$0 


13 


$0 


26 


$0 


71 


$0 


30 


$0 


1 


$0 


2 


$0 




Transpcftation 


2 


$368 


3 


$302 


5 


$80 


13 


$284 


7 


$41 






3 


$115 




Transitional Employment 
Svcs. 


6 


$1»96d 


16 


$1,749 


33 


$2»458 


94 


$2,337 


40 


$2,615 


1 


$732 


4 


$1,350 




Fadfity Based Training/ 
Tuition 


1 


$6,106 


2 


$1,525 


1 


$1,719 


3 


$837 










1 


$1,622 




Another 






1 


$0 


1 


$0 


1 


$42 


9 


$2 










5 


Total Ail Sen^ices 


6 


$3,747 


16 


$2,162 


33 


$2,592 


94 


$2,481 


40 


$i\738 


1 


$2,028 


4 


$1,859 




Table 4 

Sources o( Funds Used to Purchase 
Services for Various Disabit/ Groups 



Prfmaiy Disability 


Title 1 

Case Services 




Title Vl-C 

Supported Employment 


State Revenue 
Funds 




Other Fund 
Sources 






Total 

Expenditures 


Percent of 
Expenditures 
per Disability 


Total 

Expenditures 


Percent of 
Expenditures 
per DisabStty 


Total 

Expenditures 


Percent of 
Expenditures 
per Disability 


Total 

Expenditures 


Percent of 
Expenditures 
per DIsabifity 


Physical^Orthopedlc 


$ 3,6^ t 




$ 4,881 


21.7% 


$ 4,197 


18.7% 


$ 9,776 


43.5% 


Mental Health 


$ 19,088 


55^0 


$ 12,319 


35.6% 


$ i,257 


3.6% 


$ 1.934 


5.6% 


Mental Retardation 
(Boarderitne-Mild) 


$ 28,609 


33.4% 


$ 43,078 


504% 


$ 11,273 


13.2% 


$ 2,587 


3 % 


Mentan Retardation 
(Moderate) 


$ 59.510 


25.5% 


$121,587 


5^1% 


$ 51,097 


21.9% 


$ 1.012 


A% 


Mental Retardation 
(Severe Profound) 


$ 12,415 


11^ 


$ 72,016 


65.8% 


$ 22,156 


20.2% 


$ 2,929 


2.7% 


Learning Disability 


$ 1,248 


61.6% 


$ 732 


36.1% 






$48 


2.4% 


Chronic Illness 


$ 1,450 


19.5% 


$ 4,554 


61.3% 


$ 757 


10.2% 


$ 675 


9.1% 


Total Expenditures 


$125,950 


25.5% 


$259,167 


5^4% 


$ 90,738 


18.3% 


$ 18.060 


3.8% 
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Table 3 also presents ihe mean costs for all services expended per client for 
. Individuals on the SEIS. As these data Indicate, the average cost per client ranged 
K,.fiom $1,859 for Individuals with chronic illness to $3,747 for Individuals with 
physical/orthopedic Impalnnents. The average cost per client across all disability groups 
was $2,551. This figure represents all identified expenditures Incurred by the 
rehabilitation agency in providing transitional/supported employment services to the point 
of case closure. This figure does not however, Include costs associated with agency 
overhead including the activities and services of the counselors. These costs are not 
accounted for by the agency within their case service data base. As such, the figures 
cited above reflect purchasable service costs only. 
Fund Source 

Table 4 summarizes the mix of funds used to provide services to the individuals 
on the SEIS. As indicated by the totals found at the bottom of the table. Title VI, Part 
C funds made up the majority of the funds, representlnjj 52.4% of all expended funds. 
However, It Is also quite impressive that 25.5% of all expended funds were drawn from 
the Title I, case services funds, a net expenditure of $126,000. 

Comparison of the fund sources used for the different disability groups reveal 
that individuals with mental retardation represented the largest net expenditures from 
three of the four fund sources. This group however, was also the largest group within 
the sample, representing 86% of all individuals served. Examination of the proportion 
of funds used by each disability group Indicates that all groups were receiving services 
purchased with a variety of funds. For example, services for individuals with mental 
illness were purchased predominantly with the us© of Title I funds (55.2% of all 
expenditures for this population) while individuals with severe and profound mental 
retardation were funded primarily through Title VI, Part C funds (65.8% of expenditures 
for this population). 

It is of interest to note ftte relationship between level of retardation and the 
proportion of Title I fends expended. As the data in Table 4 reveal, a greater 
proportion of Title I dollars were spent on individuals with moderate retardation (26%), 
which in turn, was greater than the proportion spent on services for Individuals identified 
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as severely or proL*'"idiy mentally retarded (11%). An Inverse relationship between 
level of retardation and the use of TItie VI, Part C funds was found, suggesting that the 
agency has relied moro heavily upon tills latter fund source for Individuals experiencing 
more severe retardation, while restricting Uie TItie I funds for the less severely retarded. 

Discussion 

The results of this analysis of tiie service expenditures for 194 Individuals 
served In supported employment by a state vocational rehabilitation agency Indicate that 
ttie average per participant cost was $2,551. Furttiemiore, these results suggest that 
costs varied significantly depending upon the disability displayed by the Individual and 
ttie resulting an^ay of services Uiat Uie individual received. These results support 
previous evidence that supported employment remains primarily a program serving 
Individuals Identified as mentally retarded; in this study, persons with mental retardation 
represented the majority of the study population. Rnally, these data cleariy indicate that 
state vocational rehabilitation agencies are using a variety of fund sources, most notably, 
the basic state grant program, Tifle I, to supplement federal funding available under TItie 
VI, Part C for supported employment service delivery. 

The dominance of persons vrfth mental retardation is reflective of ttie 
developmental history of supported employment programs nationwide. As has occurred 
In many states, the initial focus on persons witii mild to moderate mental retardation 
was Wie result of a variety of factors such as ttie research and demonstration efforts 
for tills population, provider systems in pf^ce that could redirect efforts to provide 
community integrated employment services, and the readiness of mental retardation 
service systems to utilize funds for ongoing support services. Virginia's program, ill<e 
those in most states, is now evolving to serve a more broad based population with a 
range of severe mental, physical, or multiple disabilities. 

For persons with mental retardation represented in the SEIS sample In Table 
1, ttie mean IQ score of individuals placed In employment Is 52.9. There is limited 
representation of persons with severe or profound retardation, populations traditionally 
unserved by sta'e vocational rehabilitation agencies and targeted for services In the 
conceptualization of the national supported employment initiative. The limited 
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participation to date of more severely disabled persons with mental retardation appears 
to reflect the large number of mild to moderately retarded individuals seived in centsr 
based work programs at the point supported employment opportunities are made 
available in a community. As a result, this group is moro readily identified for potential 
placement in supported employment than individuals with severe to profound mental 
retardation who have limited to no work related history and are not known by the 
vocational rehabililalion agency. The predominance of mild to moderately mentally 
retarded individuals in this study necessitates caution in projecting the costs and service 
patterns involved in serving the severe to profoundly retarded population, or persons 
with other severe handicaps, in supported employmen' 

The majority of individuals assessed in this study were employed in jobs that 
met the full federal criteria for supported employment. Over 94.5% of the jobs involved 
a minimum of 20 hours per week of employment. Over 81% involved a moderate to 
high degree of interaction with non-disabled co-workers. This positive integration level 
is noted by the fad that nearly 70% of the persons in this sample were placed into 
supported competitive employment. Our efforts to build a baseline of service 
composition and cost data are built on job placements that for the most part are fully 
consistent with supported employment criteria. 

The mean cost data projected in this study was derived from a fee-based 
system of purchasing supported employment services by DPS. The fee-for-service 
system would appear to provide a number of advantages o 'er contract or program 
based funding mechanisms. First, payments to providers based on the specific hours 
or units of services allow for true costs to be tracked and for variations In costs across 
individual clients to be more readily identified. As a result, mean costs as well as a 
range of costs are more easily Identified. Second, a fee-based system can serve as 
an incentive to serve more challenging Individuals. Provider agencies receive 
reimbursement based on services provided and can therefore be in position to have 
costs of serving Individuals in the upper ranges of needed intervention hours fully 
reimbursed. Third, a fee-based system maintains the vocational rehabilitation counselor 
as the primary manager of service planning and funding. 
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The placeArain approach embodied by supported employment Is cleariy 
Indicated in Table 3. Of the 194 Individuals who received supported employment 
services, only seven received facility based training such as work adjustment training 
as a component of their overall vocational rehabilitation program. The service 
composition for persons In most cases involved assessment, job placement, job site 
assistance and training, and related services such as transportation. Eighty-six percent 
of the 194 cases were closed In Status 26, successfully employed, by the vocational 
rehabilitation agency. These data clearly indicate that direct placement in supported 
employment, potentially following a period of situational assessment, is a viable 
approach and that periods of work adjustment or skill training as a part of the vocational 
rehabilitation plan of services are not necessary. Costs for supported employment 
services assessed in this study were not additive expenditures occurring after a 
readiness oriented pre-placement program. Rather, these cost data were In fact 
altematlve expenditures resulting from a community oriented competitive employment 
outcome. 

Vocational rehabilitation administrators desperately need cost comparison data 
across disability groups for supported employment services. The predictive value of 
cost data in this study are tempered significantly by the limited number of persons in 
the non mental retardation categories. Cost data is critically important for projections 
of resource needs in supported employment due to the expanding number of persons 
served and the increasing need to access Title I funds as a supplement to the Title VI, 
Part C supported employment funds. For the period July 1, 1988 to June 30, 1989, the 
Virginia Department of Rehabilitative Services expended approximately $1.23 million in 
Title I case service funds for job site training and other time limited supported 
employment services to serve 624 individuals. The current annual Title VI, Part C grant 
to DRS !s approximately $500,000. As represented in Table 4, supported employment 
services are being paid for by a combination of specially designated federal and state 
funds but also a growing amount of non designated funds through the Title 1 federal 
allotment. Recent data Indicate that this is occurring in other states as well (Shafer, 
Kregel, Wehman, & West, 1989). 



The data presented In this study of service composition and ccsts for Individuals 
receiving supported employment services through a vocational rehabilitation system 
establishes a baseline upon which to build. An expanded study of comparable data is 
needed for both time limited and ongoing support services. Efforts are currently 
underway to develop a multi-state consortium to study common cost and service data. 
This broader national data base will enable timber policy end planning Implications to 
be Identified and discussed based on service composition and costs. 
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Abstract 

The results of a national survey of state agency vocational rehabilitation 
counselors are presented. The purpose of this survey was to assess the effect of 
federany funded statewide supported employment implementation grants by evaluating 
counselors' knowledge and use of supported employment. The obtained results indicate 
that the use of federal discretionary awards have been effective in enhancing 
counselors' access to infonnatlon on supported employment, improving their knowledge 
of supported employment regulations, and fadiilating their utilization of this new 
rehabilitative service. Implications for future employment impiemenlatlon and counselor 
training are discussed. 
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!n 1985 the Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA), awarded discretionan* 
grants to 10 states under the authority of Title III of the Rehabilitation Act. The purpose 
of these grants was to "stimulate systemwide conversion of pre-vocational daytime 
services to a supported work format" (Qettlngs & Katz, 1987, p. 7). Title III supported 
employment grants were awarded to an additional 17 states In 1986, resulting in a total 
of 27 state vocational rehabilitation agencies receiving this funding. Each state agency 
received funding for a period of 5 years, resulting in a federal obligation In excess of 
$60 million. 

In 1986, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act was re-authorized (PL 99-506) and 
Included supported employment in detemiining client eligibility for services (Title I), 
authorizing personnel preparation projects and demonstration programs (Title III), 
authorizing new and innovative projectr (Title VI, part C), and permitting states to use 
funds from the Basic Stat© Grant Program (Title i) to fund supported employment. 

Cleariy, the federal government has attempted to establish supported 
employment services within state vocational rehabilitation agencies. The 27 states that 
received Initial funding under Title III would appear to hold an advantage In establishing 
supported employment services in comparison to those states which did not receive th''? 
funding and have only recently received funding fc<r supported employment under Title 
VI, Part C. Furthermore, It may be assumed that the 10 states which initially received 
Title III funding would have more effectively established supported employment when 
compared to the 17 states which received their grant awards later. However, no 
attempt has been made to date to assess the impact of the Title III funding or to 
evaluate differences among those states which had received this funding. 

The purpose of the present study was to evaluate the effectiveness of the Title 
Hi funding in assisting state agencies to establish supported employment services. 
Since state agency counselors are involved in alt aspects of the rehabilitation process, 
from determining client eligibility to case closure, a su vey of counselors was conducted 
as vlie most effective method to estimate the extent to which supported employm.ent has 
been incorporated by state vocational rehabilitation agencies. 



Method 

Partldpants 

The participants in this study were state agency rehabilitation counselors. The 
selection procedures first consisted of randomly designating 5 of the RSA regions as 
"Title Hi" and the 5 remaining regions as "Non-Title Hi". Only those states that 
corresponded with their regional designations regarding Title III funding were retained 
for subsequent sampling. 

Initially, one state was selected at random from each region and the 
commissioner of the rehabilitation agency was contacted for approval to conduct the 
survey. If approval was not granted, another state within the same region was 
randomly selected. Only one state refused to participate. A total of 14 states 
participated in the survey. In three regions, more than one state was surveyed because 
the originally selected state did not employ a sufficient number of counselors to fill the 
needed sampling frames. Eight of the participating states had not received Title III 
funding while three states had received their Titie ill grants in 1985 (referred to as Early 
Title III) and the remaining three states received their grants awards in 1986 (Late Title 
III). 

Regional proportionate sampling frames were constructed after contacting all 50 
state general vocational rehabilitation agsnoies by telephone to determine number of 
counselors employed. Through this process it was estimated that 7,756 rehabilitation 
counselors were employed by all state general agencies in Fiscal Year 1986. The 
sampling frames were constructed on the basis of the total number of counselors 
employed within each RSA region. As such, the number of counselors surveyed within 
a selected state represented the national proportion of counselors employed within the 
region. 

iti strument 

A questionnaire was designed to solicit demographic information from counselors 
and Information regarding five issues related to supported employment: knowledge, 
atfltuifes, training needs, sources of infomiation and training, and utilization of supported 
employment as a case service. The questionnaire consisted of 35 items which used 
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a variety of response formats including multiple choice, Ukert type scales, and open- 
ended questions. The questionnaire required approximately five minutes to complete. 

The questionnaire was reviewed and approved by members of the Council of 
State Administrators of Vocational Rehabilitation (CSAVR) task force on transition and 
supported employment and a group of 33 state agency rehabilitation counselors 
employed by a state not participating In the study. Based upon the comments provided 
by the counselors and the CSAVR task force members, modifications were made to the 
wording and structure of the questionnaire. 
Administration Procedures 

The questionnaire was mailed to the 1,485 rehabilitation counselors Included 
In the sample, accompanied by a cover letter explaining the purpose of the survey, a 
tetter of endorsement from the counselor's state commissioner, and a self-addressed 
business reply envelope. Two weeks after the questionnaires were mailed, follow-up 
tetters ware sent to all counselors. A total of 790 completed questionnaires were 
retumed, representing a 53% response rate. Response rate variation among regions 
(36% - 65%) was not statistically significant. 

Results 

CharacteriLiiC3 of Participatino Counselors 

Demographic information revealed that the majority o: the participating 
counselors possessed a master's degree (67%). Additionally, 31.3% of the counselors 
possessed Bachelor's degrees, while 1.28% and .5% of the counselors reported some 
college education and doctoral degrees, respectively. Only 22.6% of the responding 
counselors indicated that they were certified rehabilitation counselors (CRC). Statistical 
analyses indicated that fewer counselors (19.1%) from states that did not receive Title 
111 funding v/ere certified as compaied to their counterparts from the eariy (24.6%) or 
late (32.8%) TItte 111 funded states X' ° (2, N « 739) = 10.28, g <.0006. Additionally, 
counselors from the non-funded states reported higher proportions of their caseloatia 
with severe disabilities (63,2%) as compared to counselors from the eariy (57.2%) or 
late (56.3%) states F = (2,699) « 6.33, fi < .0019. 
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Information Sources 

Counselors from all three groups of states Indicated that state agencies were 
the most prevalent source of infomiation on supported employment. Additionally, 
counselors from the Late Title III states more frequently cited their state agency, X* (2, 
N » 765) = 9.64, fi < .008, and professional workshops, X*(2, N = 765) = 17.75, q < 
.0001, as sources of information on supported employment as compared to counselors 
from the other groups of states. 
Knowledg e About Supported Employment 

Seven statements were designed to assess counselors' knowledge regarding 
the federal supported employment regulations (Federal Register. August 14, 1987). 
For each statement, counselore could respond 'correct', 'Incorrect' or 'do not know*. 
These responses were subsequently scored as correct or incorrect on tha basis of the 
federal regulations. Chl-square analyses, revealed that a signiffcantly greater proportion 
of the counselors from the Late Title III states correctly responded to the statements 
regarding the payment of minimum wages, the development of the individualized written 
rehabilitation program (IWRP), the funding for ongoing supports, and the provision for 
ongoing supports at least twice monthly. Table 1 provides the frequency and proportion 
of counselors who correctly responded to each of the seven statements. 
Use of Supported Employ mRnt 

Two Items on the questionnaires asked counselors to indicate the methods by 
which they provided supported employment to their clients and the proportion of clients 
on their caseloads that hsd received supported employment seivices during the previous 
6-month period. Table 2, summarizes the number and proportion of counselore 
Indicating the various mathods of supported employment utilization. These results 
Indicate that seivlce provider refenal is the most common method of supported 
employment provision. 

Chl-square tests revealed that significantly more counselore (£<.01) from Late 
Title III states indicated that they refer clients to supported employment providers or 
provide these seivices directly than their counterparts from the non-funded or Early 
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TaW© 1 

Knowledge Regarding Federal Regulations Govming Supported Emptevmtnt 



Numbers and Proportion of Counselors Responding 



Knowledge Statement 



Counselor Sample 



Non-Title 3 



Trtle 3 
'Early' 



% n % n 



THIe3 
late' 



% n 



Clents placed into s tppoited* 

employment must emn at least 
the federal minimum hourly 
wage. 

Clients placed Into supported 
employment must wortt at least 
20 hours per week. 

CHents referred to supportecf* 
employment must have an 
Individualized Written 
Rehabifttatlon Program 
developed. 

Ongoing services In* 
supported employment have 
to be funded by the state 
vocational rehabilitation 
agency. 

Placement Into a Job where 
more than eight (8) 
handicapped woitcers are 
employed b allowable 
under supported employment 

Clients receiving ongoing* 
support services in supported 
employtnent must be provided 
services at least twice a 
month. 



40.1 189 30.4 55 5a4 65 



56.8 267 64.6 117 60.5 75 



87.1 411 84.0 162 88.7 110 



57.2 270 64.4 116 79.8 99 



29.1 136 33.0 59 41.5 51 



2.68 126 17.2 31 37.9 47 



Note 

a. X* (4,N. . 776) « 16.16. g < .004 

b. X* (4,N, » 777) « 9.88, g < .043 

c. X* (4,N. » :76) = 22.14. g < .0000 

d. X* (4,N, » 775) « 18.23. g < .0001 
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Tabtoa 

Ifathod of Suyoffd Bnpfoymut Mam 



Counsefor Sample 



Non-THIo 3 Tftte 3 Tftte 3 

'Early* 'Late' 



Method of Supported 
Employment Use 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


Do Not Currently Use* 


260 


564 


77 


4^3 


39 


32.0 


Reforrai to Service^ 
Provider 


144 


31.7 


78 


4^9 


69 


56.6 


Seivtee ProvWed* 
Dfreotly by 
Counselor 


35 


7.6 


16 


8.8 


25 


20.5 


Other 


43 


9^ 


28 


15.4 


12 


9.8 



Note More than ono response allowed; percentages sum to more than 100. 



a. (2. N - 765) - 27.52. B < .000 

b. (2. N - 765) . 27.38. g < .000 

c. (2, N = 7^) - 18.29. B < .000 



Title III states. Conversely, significantly more counselors from the states tliat did nor 
receive TiUe III funding responded that they do not currently use supported employment 
(B<.001). 

Counselors were also asked to report the proportion of clients on their active 
caseloads during the previous 6 months for whom they had provided supported 
employment. Only 299 counselors, representing 38% of the 790 counselors, responded 
to this question. While the responses varied fiom 0% to 90%, the model reported 
caseload proportion was 1%, Indicating an extremely skewed distribution. No statistically 
significant differences were detected in caseload proportions on the basis of Title 111 
funding. 

Future Training Needs 

A 12-item multiple choice section was also provided for counselors to identify 
content areas In which they could benefit by receiving additional training. Greater than 
50% of all counselors Identified training needs In the following content areas: role and 
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function of rehabilitation counselors, selecting appropriate supported employment options, 
evaluating services providers, evaluating clients, and funding strategies. Chl-square 
comparisons revealed that significantly more counselors from non-funded states, as 
compared to counselors from eHher of the rille III funded samples. Identified training 
needs In the following content areas: general Infomiatlon, detem^Inatton of client 
eligibility, and case reporting. Table 3 summarizes the proportion of counselors 
Identifying additional training needs In each of content areas. 

Tabled 

Counflor IdntlfM Training N— ds 

Counselor Sample 



Non-TWe 3 Title 3 TWe 3 
•Early* late* 



Content Area 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


No training needecf 


36 


7.8 


27 


14.9 


7 


5.7 


General InfoTMtlon^ 


227 


49X 


63 


34.8 


30 


24.6 


Evaluating cSenta* 


277 


60.4 


81 


44.8 


68 


65.7 


WortOng whh other agencies 


145 


31.6 


56 


30.9 


44 


33.4 


Monltodng and evaluating supported' 
employment service providers 


275 


59.9 


79 


43.7 


82 


672 


Determining client ellgbnity* 


266 


53.6 


75 


41.4 


46 


37.7 


Case reporting procedures^ 


222 


48.34 


64 


35.4 


50 


40.9 


MaikeUng supported employmont* 


218 


47.5 


61 


33.7 


63 


51.6 


Counselors* role and function 
In supported employment 


296 


64.5 


103 


66.9 


73 


59.8 


Funding strategies^ 


253 


55.1 


85 


47.0 


76 


62.3 


Choosing appropriate supportocf 
employment opUona 


278 


60.6 


8 


4.4 


6 


6.6 


Other training needs 


20 


6.3 


8 


4.4 


8 


6.6 



Note More than one respone allowod; percentage sum to more than 100. 



a. ^{2, Urn 762) . 9.66 g < .007 

b. X* (2, N - 762) . 29A9,Q < .000 

c. X*{2.N-762)« 12.81,fi< .002 

d. X* (2. N « 762) - 19.96.e < .000 
•• X* (2. N - 762) • 14.05.£ < .001 

f. X* (2. N - 762) - 9.48.fi<.009 

g. X* (2. N- 762)-. 12.66,2 <, 2 

(2. N . 762) - 7J20^ < . ^7 
L X* (2, N J 762) - 1M3,2 < .003 
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Discussion 

The purpose of this study was to assess the Impact of Title ill funding by 
evaluating state agency rehabilitation counselors' knowledge and use of supported 
employment and to Identify areas In which the counselors need additional Infomiatlon 
and training. In general, these results suggest that the Title III discretionary grants 
have facilitated supported employment Implementation efforts. Results were presented 
which suggest that a greater proportion of counselors from the Title 111 funded states 
were more knowledgeable of the supported employment regulations (see Table 1) and 
reported greater utilization of this new service (see Table 2). Additionally, results were 
presented which suggest that counselors from Late Title II! funded states had enjoyed 
greater access to Infomiatlon and training on supported employnrwni 

These data provide one indication of the extent to which supported employment 
has been adopted within the federal-state vocational rehabilitation system. Although 
supported employment was authorized as a service to be provided by the federal-state 
rehabilitation system (P.L 99-506), this new service option was not immediately 
embraced by the rehabilitation community (c.f., Baxter. 1983). As such. It Is quite 
promising to discover that well over 80% of all counselors have received Inu matlon on 
supported employment and, more Importantly, over 50% of the counselors have used 
tl-is nev/ service for clients on their caseloads. 

One of the more significant findings of this study was the impact that Title III 
funding had upon counselors' response patterns. Consistently, counselors from those 
states receiving Title ill funding responded that they were more knowledgeable about 
supported employment, made greater of use this service, and had received more 
Infomiatlon than their counterparts from the states that had not received this funding. 
Furthemiore, counselors from the Title III funded states identified fewer training needs 
than their counterparts from the nonfunded states. Assuming these results are accurate, 
they Indicate that the federal funding initiative of the Title III system change projects has 
been effective. 

A careful Inspection of these results reveal that statistically significant differences 
were evidenced among counselors from the early and late Title III funded states. 



Generally, counselors from the Title III late funded states responded more favorably than 
their counterparts from the early funded states. For example, significantly more 
counselors from the Title III late funded states responded con-ectiy to four out of the 
seven statements assessing supported employment knowledge. Significantly more of 
these counselors also Indicated utilization of supported employment. Finally, significantly 
more counselors from the late funded states indicated that they had received information 
on supported employment from their state agency and from professional workshops and 
publications. These findings suggest that those states included In the late sample have 
effectively Implemented system change activities at the level of the state agency 
counselor and they have done so In a shorter period of time than those states Included 
in the eariy sample. 

The differential results, with regard to eariy and late funded states, were not 
expected. In fact. It has been assumed that counselors from the eariy funded states 
would display more favorable response patterns because of the additional year of 
funding. Several plausible hypotheses may be proposed to account for these response 
patterns. Rrst, It Is conceivable that the lata funded states were more progressive to 
begin with and had already begun to Implement a system of supported employment 
prior to the Title III award. Second, It Is conceivable that greater resources werB 
available to the late funded states since these states Initiated the!r activities a year later 
than the states In the eariy sample. A tremendous amount of literature, training 
materials, and training opportunities regarding supported employment have been 
developed In a very short time period. 

Third, It Is possible that the late funded states concentrated greater effort to 
effect change at the counselor level. Fhe Initiation of activities by the late funded 
states did not begin until it was fairly clear that supported employment was going to 
be included within the re-authorizatlon of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (P.L. 99- 
506). As such, the late funded states began their projects with the promise of 
supported employment being recognized as a legitimate service option within the 
federal-state system. TU\6 promise may have lead these states to initiate activities 
differently from the early funded states. 
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In addHion to assessing the impact of the Title ill projects, these data provide 
direction for future projects and activities concerning rehabiiitation counseiors and 
supported empioymsiit. Based upon the response patterns to those statements 
assessing knowledge, it is evident that counselors need to learn more about the 
regulations governing supported employmeni. Most notably, counseiors need to receive 
more Information regarding the Integration requirements of supported employment as 
well as the provision of ongoing support services. Counselors' lack of knowledge 
regarding these aspects should not be surprising since Integration and provision of 
ongoing support represent two Issues that the federal-state rehabilitation system has 
typically not addressed. 

Future supported employment efforts for rehabilitation counselors can also be 
Identlfled by reviewing the training needs that counselors Identlfled. In general, a 
majority of counselors expressed training needs In ail of the content areas that were 
listed. No fewer than 24% of the responding counselors identified tralnmg needs in 
each of the content areas specified while fewer than 10% of ail counselors responded 
that they did not need additional training. Base upon these results, it appears that 
extensive need exists among rehabilitation counselors for additional infomiation and 
training regarding supported employment. 

One of the important findings was that a sizable proportion (42%) of ail 
responding counselors indicated that they still needed general information about 
supported employment. Additionally, the training need most frequently identified (62% 
of ail respondents) was the role and function of rehabilitation counselors in supported 
employment. Previous discussion regarding the role of rehabilitation counselors in the 
supported employment process has vacillated between suggesting that counselors 
provide supported employment services to clients directly and referring dients to 
supported employment service providers (Revell & Arnold, 1984; Szymanski, 1987; 
Tooman et al., 1988). 

The results of this survey deariy Indicate that counselors more frequently 
referred clients to supported employment providers rather than providing services 
directly. This finding is not surprising and in fact was expected, since client referral 
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to a service provider is the most common means by which most services are provided 
to vocational rehabilitation clients (Wright, 1980). Hence, it appears that the. actual role 
of rehabilitation counselors in providing supported employment is primarily that of case 
manager and service broker (Emener & Rubin, 1980; Emener & Spector, 1985; Matkin, 
1983; Rubin et al., 1984; Tooman, Revell, & Melia, 1988). 

This study represents the only known national survey of rehabilitation personnel 
regarding supported employment implementation. Certainly a host of other rehabilitation 
professionals, such as state agency commissioners, program managers, and field 
directors, should also be studied. Rehabilitation counselors, however, play a critically 
Important role in detemiining the extent to which support employment services are 
provided and integrated within the federal-state rehabilitation system. These individuals 
are responsible for determining that clients with severe handicaps are eligible to receive 
services and, subsequently, for deciding that these individuals should receive supported 
employment services. If supported employment is to be institutionalized witiiin the 
federal-state rehabilitation case management system and if individuals with severe 
handicaps are to gain greater access to services from this system, it will be due In large 
measure to ihe act'vlt'es ot rehabilitation counselors. 

This study provided a rather singular approach toward analyzing the system 
wide impact of Title Mi funding. These results leave little doubt that this funding initiative 
has been effective in assisting slate agencies to implement system wide change to 
provide supported employment services. Future research is needed to more carefufly 
and more fully evaluate the impact of both Title III funding as well as Title VI, Part C 
funding. Policy analysts are presented with a rare opportunity to evaluate disability 
policy within a general multiple lag or multiple baseline design due to the lag time in 
the awarding of the separate Title III projects and the subsequent authorization of Title 
VI, Part C funding. Such an analysi.s could provide insight into the system change 
process which has rarely been studied in the area of disability policy. 
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Abstract 

This study describes the social interactions and activities of 15 workers with 
mental retardation employed in supported competitive employmortt positions and 15 of 
their co-workers. Direct observation and survey Instruments were used to assess the 
social integration of employees during work hours and breaklime. The results suggest 
that supported employees and co-workers do not differ in the total number of 
interactions they engage in. Co-workers were found to interact more frequently during 
breaktlme than the supported employees. Co-wori<er;, were also found to participate In 
work-related Interactions more often than the supported employees. The opportunities 
available for sodal interactions in the workplace ani the patterns of supported employee 
and co-worker participation are described. These results are discussed in relation to 
their implications for supported employment services and future research. 
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One of the rea^-^rz why work Is a valued activity is that it provides the 
opportunity for employees to establish social relationships with other co-wori<ers. 
Relationships among employees can vary in intensity from casr"! acquaintanceship to 
friendship depending upon the deprso to which individuals share similar interests, 
experiences, attitudes, or personality traits (Bell, 1981; Fine, 1986; Pogrebln. 1987). 
The workplace is particulariy conducive to the development of friendships since 
enfjployees have regular face-to-face contact and share common experiences (Pogrebln, 
1987). Friendships play an Integral role at work as evidenced by reports that job 
satisfaction, work perfomiance, and job retention are related to an employee's 
participation in sodal relationships with co-woriors (Kirmeyer, 1988; Klein & D'Aunno, 
1986; Young, 1986). Equally Important are the social supports that friends provide 
which serve as mediating or buffer systems during stressful times (Argyle, 1986; 
Ginsberg, Qottman, & Parker, 1986). Furthermore, friendships just make work a much 
more enjoyable experience. 

Supported employment has increased the opportunities for establishing 
friendships from those typically available to persons with severe disabilities previously 
served In sheltered wori<shops and day activity programs (Nisbet & Callahan, 1987; 
Wehman & Moon, 1988). It Is characterized by paid work in integrated employment 
settings where job duties are performed with other employees who are not 
handicapped. One distinguishing faature of supported employment Is the training of 
relevant job skills and work-related behaviors directly at the job site by an employment 
specialist (Moon & Griffin. 1988; Wehman & Kregel, 1985; Wehman & Mella, 1985). 
In addition, the employment specialist is responsible for identifying ihe valued social 
interactions that occur at the work place and for training the employee to participate 
appropriately with co-workers, supervisors, and the public (Chadsey-Rusch, 1986; Moon, 
Qoodall, Barcus, & Brooke, 1986). Without this support many employees might possibly 
experience physical integration as defined by Federal regulations but not participate in 
the social interactions essential for the development of meaningful relationships with 
co-wori<ers (Federal Register, August 14, 1987; Shafer, Rice, Metzier, & Raring, 1 J89). 
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Integration In the workplace has been defined as "..participation of a worker In 
the operation of the work culture at both the environments required level and the 
worker's desired level" (Shafer & Nisbet, 1988, p. 57). Previous research on 
Integration has focused upon coniparlng the frequency and content of interactions by 
workers with and without disabilities. Chadsey-Rusch, Gonzalez, & Tines (1987) found 
no differences in the frequency of interactions between eight workers with mental 
retardation and eight nonhandicapped co-workers- The authors reported differences in 
the purpose of Interactions between the two groups. Workers with mental retardation 
participated in task-related interactions with similar frequency as their co-workers, but 
were less likely to be involved in nontask-reiated interactions. These latter Interactions 
most often occurred during break and arrival to work. 

Ugnugaris/Kraft, Rule, Saizberg, & Stowitschek (1986) observed 17 workers 
with disabilities and 16 nonhandicapped workers and found tliat both groups were 
similar in the patterns and content of their interactions. Their results showed that 
workers with and without disabilities interacted frequently with co-workers mostly about 
work-related topics. Significant differences v/ere found between the two r roups in 
frequency of joking and laughing with nonhandicapped workers partidpating more often. 
A second study by Ugnugaris/Kraft, Saizberg, Rule, & Stowitschek (1988^ reported 
similar findings. Nineteen woricers with moderate developmental disabilities and 18 
nonhandicapped woricers were found to participate in conversations during wori< and 
break with similar irequency. The authors reported that woricers with disabilities 
engaged in more greetings and less joking and kidding during break than the 
nonhandicapped workers. 

The interaction pattems of eight workers with severe disabilities in an enclave 
supported employment setting were compared with S9ven nonhandicapped co-wori<ers 
In a study conducted by Storey, Rhodes, Sandow, Loewinger, & Petherbridge (1988). 
The authors reported that employees without disabilities spent more time engaged In 
woric and participated more in woric and personal conversations than the woricers with 
disabilities. !n addition, the interactions of employees with disabilities were more often 
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with the enclavfe supervisor and differed in content from nonhandicapped workers in 
that their interactions primarily involved receiving instructions and compliments. 

Ustly, a study by Test, Farebrother, and Spooner (1988) reported similar 
frequencies in Interactions for six workers with and without disabilities on most types 
of interactions. The three workers with disabilities were found to receive mor« directions 
and share less information with others when compared with the nonhandicapped 
workers. Critical social skills Identified by the authors include following directions, 
asking questions, providing job-related infonnatlon, using good-natured joking and 
teasing skills, and surviving In low praise environments. 

These studies indicate that employees with disabilities are participating in 
Interactions with similar frequency when compared to their nonhandicapped co-wori<ers. 
However, the differences reported in the content and type of interactions for employees 
with disabilities suggests that they are not interacting at a level equal to the wori< culture 
and are therefore, not fully integrated at the job site. 

The previous studies reviewed indicate the need to train wori<ers with disabilities 
to engage in the social interactions that occur at the job site. However, the assumption 
cannot be made that the interactions that supported empIoye*9s encounter during work 
reflects the type, content, and frequency of the interactions that they are expected to 
engage in during break if they want to participate equally with their co-wori<ers. The 
purpose of the present study was to compare the interactions of supported employees 
and co-workers during wori< and break to assess the degree with which supported 
employees are participating in the wori< culture at the job site. Specifically, the 
relationship between the supported employee and co-wori<eis' length of employment 
and the frequency of their soUal interactions was investigated. In addition, the level of 
supported employee and co-wori<er social participation and invoivement in company 
activities were compared. 

Method 

Partldpants and Settings 

Thirty wori<ers who were employed in thirteen competitive businesses 
participated in this study. One wori^er with mental retardation and one co-wori<er from 
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each job site were selected to participate. Two of the job sites employed multiple 
workers at different locations In the businesses. The workers with mental retardation 
w^^re randomly selected from the Supported Employment Infomiatlon 'System (SEIS). 
SEIS U operated by the Rehabilitation Research and Training Center (RRTC) at 
Virginia Commonwealth University. Criteria for selection Included having at least one 
other co-worker performing the same job, and being stable on their job as Indicated 
by six hours or less of trainer Intervention llrna per month for two consecutive months 
Immediately prior to selection. Thirty-four supported employees met the election criteria. 

Program director and supported employee consent was required for participation 
in the study. Seven of the participants were lost due to job separations and five as a 
result of the project directors or employers not giving permission for participation. The 
remaining 22 supported employees were contacted In order of selection until 15 
participants were identified. All of the workers performed service-related jobs with 60% 
employed ^n food service, 20% in janitorial, and 20% in other entry level positions (i.e., 
manufactuiBr, grocery bagger, elevator operator). Table I summarizes key demographic 
characteristics for each pair of participants. 

Supported Emplovees . Fifteen workers identified as having mental retardation 
in the moderate to severe range according to standardized test scores (IQ < 67) and 
who were cun^ently employed In supported competitive employment In ttie greater 
Richmond, Virginia area were selected to participate. All of the supported employees 
were male. IQ scores ranged from 27 to 59 with a mean score of 47. Ages ranged 
from 23 to 37 with the average age being 30. Supported employees were employed 
in ttieir present position from nine months to ten years wHh an average length of 
employment of 5.5 years. The mean hourly wage for the consumers was $4.75 with 
an average of 34 hours wori<ed per week. 

Co-wori(ers . A comparison group of 15 co-workers who were employed in the 
same business and worked tiie same hours as the supported employees were selected 
to participate. One co-Woriter was randomly selected from each job site. The 
co-worker was selected from all co-wori<ers performing similar jobs after receiving 
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Table 1 

SUPPORTED EMPLOTES AND CXHKORKBR CHARACTERISTICS 



Type of 
Employee work 


Years with 
Company 


Age 


Sex 


I 0 
Score 


Speech 


Charlie 
Co-Horker 


Dishwasher 
Dishwasher 


1.2 years 
? years 


29 
27 


Male 
Male 


52 


Clear 
Clear 


mil 


Utility 
Horker 
Utility 
Horker/Leader 


9.3 year^ 


36 


Male 


45 


Vnclesr 


Co-Horker 


1.5 years 


46 


Male 




Clear 


Jesse 
Co-Morker 


Dishuasher 
Dishwasher 


8.3 years 
4 years 


33 
31 


Male 
Male 


45 


Clear 
Clear 


Allen 
Co-Horker 


Dishwasher 
Cook 


5.2 years 
1 year 


30 
30 


Male 
Male 


46 


Unclear 
Clear 


Woody 
Co~Worker 


Manufacturer 
Manufacturer 


3.4 years 
10 years 


28 
42 


Male 
Female 


54 


Clear 
Clear 


Roger 
Co-worker 


Custodian 
Custodian 


9.4 years 

1.5 years 


37 
24 


Male 
Male 


57 


Unclear 
Clear 


Torrance 
Co-worker 


Courtesy 

Clerk 
Courtesy 

Clerk 


.9 years 
2 years 


33 
27 


Male 
Male 


43 


Unclear 
Clear 


Carl 

Co-Horker 


Dining Rooai 
Attendant 

Dining Room 
Attendant 


10.1 yeara 
10 years 


33 
27 


Hale 
Male 


27 


Unclear 
Clear 


Arthur 
Co-Worker 


Utility 
Horker 
Utility/Horkei 
rood Server 


5.2 years 
5 years 


27 
25 


Male 
Male 


44 


Clear 
Clear 


Charles 
Co-worker 


Custodian 
Custodian 


4.3 years 
10 years 


26 
61 


Male 
Female 


47 


Unclear 
Clear 


Lou 

Co-Horker 


Custodian 
Custodian 


5.7 years 
9 years 


27 
60 


Male 
Female 


59 


Clear 
Clear 


Dexter 
Co-Horker 


Dishwasher 
Dishwasher 


4.3 years 
.2 years 


29 
18 


Male 
Male 


48 


Clear 
Clear 


Eric 

Co-Horker 


Elevator 
Operator 
Elevator 
Operator 


10 years 
21 years 


28 
58 


Male 
ttole 


57 


Clear 
Clear 


Hilly 
Co-Horker 


Utility 
Horker 
Utility 
Horker 


1.6 years 
.4 years 


23 
47 


Male 
Male 


51 


Unclear 
Clear 


Caine 
Co-Horker 


Dishwasher 
Dishwasher 


3.2 years 
3 yepr-. 


28 
34 


Male 

Male 


41 


Unclear 
Clear 



permission from the employer and written consent from the co-wori<er. The co-workers 
were employed In their positions from two months to 21 years with an average length 
of employment of 4.5 years. Ages r'-nged from 18 to 61 with the average age being 
37. Twelve of the co-workers were male and three were female. 
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Data Collection Procedures 

Observational Data Collection . The sodal Interactions of supported employees 
and co-worfcers were observed and recorded during work hours and lunch/break time* 
Eight observation Intervals of thirty minutes duration were conducted at each job site. 
Four observations were scheduled during the participants' wori^ hours and four during 
their lunch or break times. Observation times were selected based on the employers' 
preference and the observers' schedule. Lunch or break observations were not 
available at five job sites where participants did not receive a scheduled break. 
Participants were Informed tj^at observations were going to be conducted but were not 
told when the observations were going to be made or who the observer would be. 

The supported employee and co-worker were observed Individually for alternating 
five minute periods using an interval recordlns system. The participant to be observed 
first was randomly selected by flipping a coin. The Intervals were broken down Into ten 
second observation and five second recording periods. The observer placed a mark In 
the corresponding Interval for each Interaction that was observed. Sixty recorded 
Intervals were obtained for the participants during each wori< observation. Between 20 
and 60 recorded Intervals were obtained during lunch or break times due to variations 
In participant breaktimes which ranged from a total of five minutes to one hour in length. 

A micfo-tape recorder was used to Indicate the start of the observation and 
record intervals. Observers maintained a distance of 10 to 15 feet during the 
observations and began observing 10 minutes prior to each observation Interval before 
beginning actual data collection. Observations were suspended when tlie participant left 
the wori< area and were resumeo' when the participant returned to the wori< area. 

Instrumentation. Three ln'5trun)ents were developed for data collection. These 
Included one observational coding fonn and two survey questionnaires. The 
observational recording fonn consisted of the following data elements: a) the number 
of persons present In the work environment (co-workers, supervisors. & others), b) the 
level of task dependency (Isolated, parallel, or Interactive wort<). c) the type of 
interactions (Initiation or response), d) the content of the Interactions (woric or non-woric 
related), e) the appropriateness of the Interactions (appropriate or Inappropriate), and 



f) unknown Interactions. The definitions for each observational category are provided 
In Table 2. 

Tabl« 2 

ObsMvallonal Category Definitions 



Type of Interaction 
hRIallon 



Response 

C ontent of Interaction 
Work-Ralaled 

Nonwork*R«lated 



Veibaf sounds or nonverbal behavters that are directed 
toward another Individual to begin an Interaction with that 
person or to change the content of an Interaction that Is 
already being engaged In with that person. 

Veibal sounds or nonveibal behaviors that aro directed 
toward another Individual 'ollowlng a veibal sound or 
nonverbal behavior from that person. 



Verbal or behavioral Interactions regarding general i 
duties, woik materials, other wort^ers. s:.pervlsors, or other 
topics which are expllcHIy In reference to the employment 
settiriig. 

Veibal or behavioral Interactions regarding any topic not 
related to the employment setting. 



Appropriateness of Interaction 



Appropriate 



Inappropriate 



Unknown Interaction 



Veibal or behavioral Interactions exhIbHed by an Individual 
that are comparable to other Interactions occurring In the 
environment and In which participation by the IndlvMual Is 
acceptable. 

Verbal or nonverbal Interactions exhibited by an IndKrldual 
that are not comparable to other Interactions occurring In 
the environment or In which participation by the Individual Is 
unacceptable. 

Any Interaction In which tiie content, direction, or 
appropriateness cannot be determined. 



The two survey Mstruments were designed to be administered to supported 
employees, co-workers, and supervisors. Survey Items were based upon modifications 
to an Instrument used In eariler work (Shafer. et al.. 1989). Drafts of the Instruments 
were sent to six experts In the field of supported employment to Identify the variables 
that define Integration. 

The Employee Social Activity Questionnaire was designed to assess the 
Interaction pattems of employees and their desired level of social Involvement. The 
survey Instmment consisted of 18 questions which assessed the following: a) employee 
demographics, b) feelings about co-workers, c) time spent with co-workers' d) 
satisfaction with co-worker involvement, and e) participation In company activities. The 
fomi was administered verbally to the supported employees and oo-workere who 
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participated in the study. 

A Job Site Social Activity Questionnaire was designed to asse?^ the availability 
of opportunities for employee Interactions in the work place. The questionnaire was 
administered verbally to one supervisor from each job site. The survey instrument 
included 18 questions which assessed the following: a) supervisor and company 
demographics, b) employee contact with other employees, c) supervisor contact with 
employees, d) perceptions of employees' feelings toward one another, and e) activities 
provided by the company. 

Ali data were collected by the first and third authors. Observer training was 
conducted by the first author using videotapes of job sites and field observations a. 
actual businesses. Training continued until interobserver agreement scores reached a 
criteria of 80% or higher for three consecutive 15 minute practice sessions. 

Survey Data Collection . Survey instruments were administered to the supported 
employees, co-workers, and supervisors to assess their perceptions of employee social 
interactions. Participants were asked if they would complete the survey prior to the 
coileclion of observation data. Surveys were administered at different tlt^iies during the 
stneduled observation periods at a time convenient for the respondents. Written 
consent to participate In the study was obtained from ali participante at the time the 
survey was administered. 

Reliability. Interobserver reliability data was calculated for 65 (11%) of the 583 
observation sessions. At least one reliability session was collected at each Job site 
except for one In which the work area was too small for two data collectors to be 
present at the same time. Occuirence Interobserver agreement scores were calculated 
by comparing the Intervals on both datasheets on type, content, and appropriateness 
of Interacllons. The number of Intervals In which both data sheets were In agreement 
on type, content, and appropriateness were divided by the total number of intervals 
observed. The occunrence agreement mean was 95.4%. Percents across each 
category ranged fr< m 90.8% to 100%. Reliability was also assesseo to compare 
observers' recorded frequencies of Interactions. For these computations the larger 
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frequencies were Jivided by the smaller frequencies resulting Ir. a mean reliability score 
of 81%. 
Data Analysis 

Descriptive statistics were obtained for all the data and frequency tables were 
used to organize survey response data from supported employees, co-workers, and 
supervisors. Data from each observational category was tested for normal distribution 
due to the small sample sizes. None of the observational categories were found to be 
normally distributed, and as such, they were all transformed to create an underiying 
normal distribution (Zar, 1984) . 

Paired comparison T-tests were conducted to compare the frequency of sodal 
interactions of each supported employee and co-wori(er pair at the IF job sites (Agresti 
& Finlay, 1986). Analyses were completed for each pair on all observational categories. 

Comparisons between the supported employees and co-wori<ers, as groups, 
were made using a two-sample T-test (Agresti & Rniay, 1986). Analyses of cov.-ariance 
were completed between supported employees and co-wori(ers with length of 
employment as a covariate, to see If detectable differences between the groups' mean 
frequency of interactions were related to length of employment. 

Results 

Partldpatlon In Sodal interactions 

Paired Analyses . Figure 1 displays ihe frequency of total Interactions across 
ail observations for each supported employee and co-wori(er pair. Results indicate that 
supported employee and co-worker pairs did not differ slg.Hflcantiy on total number of 
interactions. Co-wori<ers were found to Interact more frequently at nine of the Job sites 
while supported employees interacted more often at six of the Job sites. 

The mean difference between number of Interactions for the supported 
employee and co-wori<er pairs for each category are delineated in Table 3. The 
average differences between participant pairs were not significantly different on six of 
the nine observational categories. Significant diferences were revealed for work related 
Interactions (T - 2.50, p <o.05), breaktlme Interactions (T o 2.55, p <0.05), and 
Inappropriate Interactions (T « 2.28, p <o.05). 
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Figure 1 



Frequency of Total Interactions for Each 
Supported Employee and Co*Worker Pair 
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EZ3 Supported 
Employee 
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Participant Pairs 



Table 3 

Mean Difference In Frequency of Interactions Between 
Supported employee and Go-Worker Pairs by 
Observational Category 

(N = 15) 



Mean 

Observational Category Ptfference 

Wort^llme Interactions 1.7458 

Breaktlme Interactions* (N a 10) 7.5280 

V^otk Relaldd Interactions" 2.8714 

NonwoH^ Related Interactions 2.5825 

Appropriate Interactions 4.1791 

Inappropriate Interactions*** '0.9551 

Initiation of Interactions 3.6706 

Response Interactions 2.2100 

Unknown Interactions 2.0620 



* (T « 2.55. p < .05) 
** (T 2.50. p < .05) 
•** (T « 2.28, p < .05) 

Cc workers were found to participate In work related Interactions during a higher 
percentage of Intervals than supported employees of the same company who perfomned 
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a similar job. Of tlie ten partldpant pairs who received a brealc. ttie number of 
interactions engaged in during breal<time were signiticantiy higher for co-wori<ers than 
the paired supported empioyees. 

Group Anaiyscs . As a group, supported empioyees were not found to differ 
signiticantiy from co-wori<ers on frequency of to!ai interactions. The mean frequencies 
for each group by observational category are provided in Table 4. Significant 
differences between the groups of supported empioyees ar>d co-wori<ers were revealed 
for breaktime interactions (T = 2.8290. p <o.05) and inappropriate interactions 
(-2.2154, p < .05). 



Tabt«4 



Mwn Fr«gu«ncy of lnl*racllons of Supported EmplovMs 
and Co<Work*rs by Obsarvallonal Calagory 

(N = 30) 



Category 


Supported Employee 
X Interactions 


Co-Worker 
X Interactions 


Total 


69.80 


118.93 


Worl^time 


49.07 


62.27 


BreaktfmG* 


31.10 


85.00 


Initlatfons 


33.00 


60.67 


Responses 


33.73 


48.93 


Work Related 


18.6C 


35.06 


Nonwork Related 


48.13 


74.53 


Appropriate 


65.27 


109,40 


Inappropriate** 


1.47 


0.20 


Unknown 


3.07 


9.33 



* (T = 2.8290, p < .05) 
" (T --2.2154. p < .05) 

Co-Workers were found to interact with others during break more than twice as 
often as the supported employees. Supported enrployees were found to interact 
Inappropriately more frequently than co-wori<ers. Statistical analysis indicated a 
significant difference between the number of inappropriate interactions by supported 
employees and co-wori<ers. however, neither supported employees nor co-wori<ers 
interacted Inappropriately very often. Most of the Inappropriate interactions observed 
occurred at one job site. Therefore*, it cannot be concluded that supported employees 
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interact inappropriately with more frequency than the co-workers. The average 
frequency was 0.2 Inappropriate interactions for the co-woil^ers and less than 1.5 for the 
supported employees. 

In contrast to the paired analysis, work-related interactions were not found to 
be significantly different between the two groups. The extreme variation in number of 
interactions for one pair of participants may have been responsible for the results 
obtained when the paired data was analyzed. 
Effects of Length of Employment 

All analyses of covarlance with length of employment as the covariate produced 
nonsignificant results. The difference between supported employees and co-workers as 
reflected in frequency of interactions during break was not found to vary with length of 
employment. Individuals who had been working for shorter periods of time Interacted 
no less frequently than those wh': had been at the job much longer. 
Patterns of Social Participation 

The Job Site Social Activity Questionnaire responses indicated that employees 
at ^he 15 job sites had frequent opportunities to interact with others throughout the work 
day. Employees had contact with one another more than once a day on 93% of the 
job sites, with supervisors on 80% of the job sites, and with the public on 67% of the 
job sites. Company sponsored social activities were also found to be available on ail 
of the job sites. One social activity was , rovlded by three of the companies, two by 
one company, three by seven companies, four by two companies, and five activities 
by two companies. The number of supported employees who participated on company 
sports teams and who attended staff meetings was larger than the number of 
co-workers who were involved in these activities. Co-workers were found to recognize 
employee birthdays, weddings, illnesses, and family deaths with a card or gift more 
frequently than the supported employees. Table 5 describes the opportunities available 
for social participation reported by company supervisors and participation reported by 
supported employees and co-workers. 

Supported employees and co-workers were found to have the opporturuty to 
interact with the same employees during work hours ovur extended periods of time. 
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Supervisors reported that employees depended upon each other to complete their job 
duties either otten or all the time on 87% of the job sites. Low turnover rates below 

Tabl« 5 

Opportunity and Participation In Company Sponsored Social ActlvKlas 
by Supported Employaas and Co-Workars 



Job Site 
Opportunity 
(n « 15) 



Supported 
Employee 
Participation 
(n « 15) 



Co-Woriier 
PartldpatJon 
(n » 15) 



Organized Sports Teams 

Regularly Scheduled 
Staff Meetings 

Recognition of Employee 
Birthdays. Weddings, etc.. 
wHh Card. Gift 

Recognition of Employee 
Family Deatiis with 
Card. Flowers, etc. 

Recognrtfon of Employee 
illness with Card. 
Flowers. Gift 



33% 
80% 

67% 



53% 



27% 
67% 

60% 

20% 

47% 



13% 

53% 

73% 
40% 
53% 



50% were reported for employees on 87% of the job sites and for supervisors on 93% 
of the job sites. Survey response data by supervisors Indicated that employees take 
breaks together at least once a week on 60% of the job sites. Sixty-seven percent of 
the supported employees and 13% of the co-workers reported that they would like to 
take breaks with others more often than they do. 

Supervisors' responses on the Job Sito Sodal Activity Questionnaire revealed 
that employees got along okay at 40% of the job sites, liked each other a lot at 40% 
of tho job sHes, and were dose friends at 20% of the job sites. Responses on the 
Employee Social Activity Questionnaire revealed that seventy-three percent of the 
supported employees reported that some of the other employees were their friends while 
53% of the co-workers reported similar feelings. The majority of the supported 
employees reported that they liked each other a lot (53%) while co-wori^ers more often 
responded that they got along okay (60%) with the other employees. A desire to have 
more friends at wori< was reported by 47% of the supported employees and 40% of 
the co.wcri<ers. Table 6 provides a listing of several survey items which describe the 
social {nteractlon patterns of supported employees and co-wori^ers. More than half of 
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the supported employees and co-workers reported that they do not get together after 
work hours with the other employees that they work with. 



Table 6 



SUPPORTED EMPLOYEE AND CO-HORKER 
SOCIAL PAnrXCIPATION AT THE JOB SITS 

1. How do you generally feel about the people that you work with? 



Don't Care 
for Them 



Supported 
Eit^loyees 



Get Along Like Each Close 
Indifferent Okay Other a Lot Friends 



0 0 131 

Co-workers 0 0 601 

2. How often do you have contact with sooteone else? 



Hever 



Supported 



Less than More than 
Once a Heek Once a Hcch 



531 
331 



Once 
a Day 



33t 



More than 
Once a Day 



Employees 


0 


0 


0 


7% 


93% 


Co-workers 


0 


7% 


0 


0 


93% 


3. How much does getting your job done 
sonieone else? 


depend upon the fork of 




Supported 
En^loyees 


Hever 
131 


Seldom 
20% 


Sometimes 
20% 


Often 
7% 


All the 
Time 

40% 


Co-workers 


271 


0% 


40% 


7% 


27% 


4. How often do you take 


breaks or eat 


lunch with 


sonieone else? 




Supported 
En^loyees 


Hever 
13% 


Less than 
Once a 
Month 

0 


More than 
Once a 
Month 

13% 


Once a 
Heek 

20% 


More than 
Once a 
Heek 

53% 


Co-workers 


33% 


0 


0 


0 


67% 


5. How often do you get together after 
with whoTi you work? 


KOrk hours with other people 


Supported 
Employees 


Hever 
60% 


Less than 
Once a 
yonth 

7% 


More than 
Once a 
Month 

7% 


Once a 
Heek 

13% 


More than 
Once a 
Heek 

13% 


Co-workers 


73% 


0 


13% 


13% 


0 



Discussion 

This study described the social Interactions of wort^ers with and without mental 
retardation who were employed at competitive job sites. The findings suggest that 
supported employees and their co-workers do not differ In the number, type, and content 
of Interactions they participate I' '-'ring work hours. The results of this study show 
that one of the critical factors which distinguish the social interactions of supported 
employees and co-workers is the work or breaktlme activity In which they participate. 
Co-wori<ers were four.d to interact more frequently during breaktlme than the supported 
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employees and this difference was found consistently across all observation categories. 
These results support and extend the p«^evlous research which found no difference in 
frequency of Interactions between workers with and without disabilities (Chadsey-Rusch, 
Gonzalez, & Tines, 1988; Ugnugaris/Kraft, Rule, Salzberg, & Stowitschek, 1986; 
Ugnugaris/Kraft Salzberg, Rule, & Stowitschek, 1988; Storey, Rhodes, Sandow, 
Loewinger, & Petherbrldge, 1988; Test, Farebrother, & Spooner, 1988). 

Most of the job sites involved in this study offered frequent opportunities for 
employfi^ interactions through task dependent job duties and company sponsored 
activities. An important finding of this study is that supported employees do participate 
In the social interactions and activities that are available during work with the same 
frequency as their co-workers. The supported employees observed in this study 
appeared to experience a sense of community and belonging at their job sites, but did 
not seem to be a part of the workplace friendship network. 

The lack of interactions that supported employees experienced at breaktime 
Indicates that they are not participating in activities which would tend to promote the 
development of friendships in the workplace (Pogrebin, 1987). interestingly, only 33% 
of the supported employees reported that they were close friends with co-workers as 
compared to 7% of the co-workers. These differences may be due to a number of 
variables. One reason may be that supported emplc/ees have inaccurately perceived 
and overestimated the Intensity of their relationships. Secondly, pertiaps the co-wori<ers 
do not share the same mutual feelings with the supported employees. Another 
possibility is that supported employees may have developed friendship*? with co-workers 
other than those who participated in the study. Finally, the low percentage of 
co-wori^ers who reported having dose friends may indicate that the wori<pIace is not the 
primary source of close friendships for most, people. However, almost half of the 
supported employees stated that they would like to have more friends at wori<. In 
addition, 67% of the supported employees and 13% of the co-workers stated that they 
would like to take breaks with others more often than they do. 

The findings from this study have major implications for employment specialists 
who are providing supported employment services. The data clearly show the need to 
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assess the type and content of social interactions that occur both during worl< and 
break when completing a job analysis of the work environment. It Is likely that 
supported employees must participate in a variety of social interactions beyond those 
essential for their work perfomiance If they are going to be equally involved In the work 
culture. 

Supported employees need to be trained to interact socially during break In the 
same way that social skills are taught during work hours. The employment spedallsfs 
role as trainer advocate Is equally important during breaktlme as It Is at work. 
Frequently, employment specialists perceive breaktlme as "their break** from training and 
either leave the job site or participate In other activities. Co-workers may be hesitant 
to interact with the supported employee In the absence of the trainer who Is available 
to assist with sodal interactions during work hours. In addition, supported employees 
may lack the skills to initiate or participate In the social interactions that occur during 
break. Effective intervention strategies that can be utilized by the employment specialist 
include: 1) providing social skills Instruction (Breen, Haring, Pltts-Conway, & Gaylord- 
Ross, 1984; Chadsey-Rusch, J., 1986; Shafer, Brooke, & Wehman, 1986), 2) modeling 
appropriate interactions (Moon, Goodall, Barcus, & Brooke, 1986), 3) facilitating co- 
wori^er interactions (Nlsbet & Hagner, 1988; Shafer, Tait, Keen, & Jesliowskl, 1989; 
Stalnback & Stalnback, 1987), and 4) advocating on behalf of the supported employee 
(Barcus, Brooke, Inge, Moon, & Goodall, 1987; Moon, Inge, Wehman, Brooke, & Barcus, 
In press). 

Several limitations of this study may affect the generalizations that can be made 
from the results. First, all of the supported employees who participated in this study are 
considered successfully employed as indicated by an average length of employment of 
five and a half years. Observations of supported employees who have been employed 
for shorter periods of time or who require trainer intervention may yield different results. 
Second, all of the participants of this study had a label of mental retardation as a 
primary diagnosis. It would be interesting to determine If supported employees with 
other disabilities display the same patterns of interactions with co-wori<ers as the 
supported employees In this study. Third, all of the supported employees In this study 
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had been placed with the supported competitive employnv nt or individual placement 
model. It Is possible that supported employees participating in enclaves or mobile crews 
experience very different patterns of sodal interactions (Kregel, Wehman, & Banks, In 
press). 

A fourth limitation of this study may be observer reactivity. An attempt was 
made to minimize reactivity by having the observers become familiar at the Job site. 
Data collectors visited the work area and Interacted with employees at least once prior 
to the beginning of the studv. in addition, observers were present In the vvori< and 
break areas for at least ten minutes prior to starting each observaUon. Observers 
made every attempt to be unobtrusive at the job site by keeping tape recorders hidden, 
folding data sheets In their hand, and wearing clothing appropriate for the environment 
Implications for Future Research 

The results of this study show that supported employees participate equally In 
the social Interactions that occur during work hours. However, they tend to be socially 
Isolated during breakCme. Additional studies with a larger sample that are designed to 
determine how discrepancies between supported employee and co-worker social 
participation at break affects Job retention and job satisfaction would be useful for 
Improving supported employment service delivery. 

Further research Is needed to develop instrumentation that can be used to 
assess the social Interactions occurring within the workplace. Such an instrument could 
assist In Identifying an appropriate job match of consumer skills and interests to Job 
requirements for employment success (Chadsey-Rusch & Rusch, 1988). However, at 
the present time, no such instrument Is available. Equally Important Is an instrument 
that can be used to monitor a supported employee's participation In the sodal 
interactions at the Job site during follow along. A monitoring instrument would be useful 
as a proactive tool to identify fluctuations in interactions over time and provide 
employment specialists with data-based evidence that intervention may be necessary. 

Finally, further research Is needed to develop strategies for assessing supported 
employees' desired levels of social and physical Integration. The ability to reliably 
obtain this Infomiatlon is essential for making placement decisions and monitoring 
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consumer satisfaction for the duration of employment. Supported employment was 
based on the assumption that persons with severe disabilities need an individualized 
service delivery approach In order to participate successfully in Integrated employment 
situations. The individualized nature of the model has been most frequently realized in 
the areas of skill training and support services. Systematic strategies to assess the 
compatibility between the social opportunities available at the job site and ihe personality 
of the supported employee need to be developed In order to evaluate the quality and 
effectiveness of the supported employment placement. 

According to Klein & D'Aunno (1986), participation in the friendship network at 
the workplace is an important benefit of work that provides ari employee with a stronger 
self-concept, intrinsic gratification, and increased social support. It is clear that mere 
research !s needed to develop a systematic method of assessing employee social 
participation and personal satisfaction as well as strategies to increase supported 
employee/co-worker compatibility so that supported employees can experience all of the 
advantages that integrated employment provides. 
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Increasing amounts of attention have recently been focused on local, state, and 
federal policies that facilitate the successful movement of youth with disabilities from 
school settings to adult settings (Wehman, Moon, Everson, Wood Barcus, 1988). 
Transition, as this movement of youth has been aptly titled, had its beginnings in the 
1950's and 60's (Kolstoe & Frey, 1965) and has recently been highlighted by Will (1984) 
as she described "bridges" to employment. Halpem (1985) later expanded the concept 
to Include residential and community functioning as areas in which transition should 
occur. Since these two eariy works, there has been a proliferation of literature that 
relates to transition. For the purposes of this paper the following definition of transition 
will be used: 

Vocational transltfon Is a carefully planned process, 
which may be initiated either by school personnel or by 
adult service providers, to establish and implement 
a plan for either employment or additional vocational 
training of a handicapped student who will graduate or 
leave school In three to five years; such a process must 
Involve special educators, vocational educators, parents 
and/or the student, an adult service system 
representative, and possibly an employer (Wehman, 
Kregel, Barcus, 1985). 
The literature to date has focused primarily on the presentation of transition models, 
descriptions of characteristics and issues presumed to be associated with 
comprehensive transition planning, and step by step guidelines for implementing 
individualized student transition planning (e.g., Wehman, Moon, Everson, Wood, & 
Barcus, 1988). The cun-ent literature has been most effective in riveting attention of 
federal and state policy makers on the need for comprehensive transition planning 
(Bates, Suter, Poelvoorde, 1986; Everson, 1988; Rusch & Phelps, 1987; Watson, 1987; 
Win, 1984). There seems to be some agreement within the literature relating to the 
processes (e.g., an individualized transition planning meeting for each student, etc.), 
participants (e.g., special education teachers, vocational rehabilitation counselors, 
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parents, ate), and requisite components (e.g., interagency transition agreements, 
availability of adult service programs, etc.) that should presumably come together to 
ensure a student's effective transition. Unfortunately, this agreement has, to date, been 
based almost exclusively in theory with no empirical evidence that the decisions derived 
from the theory in faci enhance transition. It Is unquestionably very risky to base 
transition policies and procedures on Ideas of what Is Important when those Ideas have 
not been empirically validated. Rscal and personnel resources should not be directed 
toward transition policies and procedures which have, at best, weak sodal validation and 
certainly no empirically based outcome validation. Two Investigations are deariy needed 
to provide an empirical basis for transition policy and program development. Rrst, a 
formally validated consensus about which transition elements (for the purpose of this 
paper an "element" refers to people, policies, procedures, and organizations that are In 
any way related to transition) are most Important In determining how to structure 
programs to bring about better vocational outcomes for students who exit school should 
be obtained. That Is, field personnel must be asked which people, policies, procedures, 
and organizations are Important to the successful transition of youth from school to 
wori<. Second, this listing needs to be empirically evaluated to detenmlne the actual 
relationship of Instrument Items to student vocational outcomes. 

The purpose o f this study was to conduct a survey to derive a consensus to 
fonnallv validate field pe rsonnel's oorceotlons about the relative Importance of various 
transition el ements that are presumed to lead to effective vocational transition: the 
vocational outcome evaluation will be the focus of a separate evaluation. Three research 
questions were asked: 

1. How do personnel Involved in transition planning and 
Implementation rate various elements presumed to be 
Important to transition of youth from school to work? 

2. Do rater characteristics effect rating of Importance 
of various transition elements? 

3. Do ratings by personnel Indicate an underiylng stoicture 
of transition elements? 
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To address these three questions, professional literature and state/local policies 
were reviewed to generate a listing of elements presumed necessary for successful 
transition from school to woric The statements, or Indicators, focused on spedal 
education services, parent and consumer issues' interagency planning processes, and 
adult services. The indicators were presented to parent/family members, university 
personnel, state level adult agency personnel, local aduK agency personnel and 
state/local aduK agency personnel. 

Method 

Subjects 

Three hundred and twenty eight (328) individuals concerned with vocational 
transition were Identified for participation In the study and were mailed a survey. These 
Individuals represented five groups: (a) parent/family (n«72) , (b) university personnel 
(n»36) , (c) state level adult agency personnel (n»77) , (d) local adult agency personnel 
(na76) , and (e) education personnel (n=67). One hundred and fifty four usable surveys 
were returned across the five groups. The overall response rate was 47%. Table 1 
portrays the response rates across groups. There were no statistically significant 
differences in response rates among groups. 

T«bf« 1 

R«spons« Rates Across Groups ci Partfclpsnts 



Respondent Number Percent 

Group N Relumed Relumed* 



Parent/Family 72 28 38.9 

Universlly 36 21 58^ 

State Adult Service 77 39 50.7 

Local Aduft Service 76 32 42.1 

Education 67 34 50.8 

Total 328 154 47.0 



• rounded 
)fmJZB: N.S, 

In an attempt to obtain a fieterogeneous subject pool, a priori subject selection 
criteria were kept to a minimum. The major criterion for selection of the participants was 
visibility in the field of transition. Visibility included being r.) an author of a transition 
paper, b) a parent of a transition aged son or daughter, c) principal investigator of a 
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transition ptojecl, d) state or local policy leader, or e) recipient or provider of transition 
training. Table 2 presents demographic Information relating to the Individuals who 
returned the surveys. The respondents were varied In age and had diverse educational 
levels. Respondents also had a wide range of experiences related to transition. Over 
half of the respondents had provided training or technical assistance (68.8%) . received 
training or technical assistance (62.3%) , and/or participated In translKon policy 
development (59.7%) . In view of this post hoc analysis, the respondent group 
represented well qualified inaJviduals who were well versed in transition Issues. 

Dtmographfc Proflk of Respondents 



AaS JL Respondents* 

26 - 35 42 27.2 

36 - 45 75 48.7 

46 & above 2B 18.1 

Education 

H?gh School - Associate 21 13.6 

Bachelofn 32 2o]7 

Masters 52 33!$ 

Post Masters Credit 20 isio 

Doctorate 24 ^5.B 

No Response 5 3^ 

Prevkxis Experience 

Attended Meeting 75 48.7 

Published Material 43 27.9 

Provided TrahJng or TA 106 ssis 

Received Training or TA 96 82^ 

Directed a Transition Program 60 472, 
Partk^ted In Transition 

Policy Development 92 59.7 

Other 16 loU 



• rounded 

Instrument and Procedure 

A 130 item Instrument listing indicators of successful transition processes, the 
Transition Effectiveness Instrument (TEI) , was developed through a series of steps. 
Rrst, an exhaustive review of literature was conducted to generate items for potential 
survey inclusion. Next, a panel of transition spedalists from the RehabilitaKon Research 
and Training Center on Supported Employment was convened to (a) review the list 
generated from the literature, (b) add additional Items, (c) remove duplicate items and/or 
combine like items, and (d) anive at a final draft listing of items. The Items were then 
grouped as primarily relating to spedal education, parent and consumer. Interagency 
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planning, or aduit service delivery processes (the grouping was done for analysis 
purposes only - respondents were blind to the groups). Rnafly, the draft listing of items 
was reviewed and nKKlIffed by an external expert well versed 5n transition Issues. Rgure 
1 contains the ilnei Indicators, grouped Into the four categories. From the final listing 
of Indicators, three versions of the TEI were generated by randomly anranglng Indicators. 
This was done to control for order effects. Including possible participant fatigue brought 
on by such a large number of Hems. As an additional safeguard against fatigue, a 
three point rating scale (as opposed to a more diverse scale) was utilized. Each 
participant was asked to rate each item as not Important, somwhat Important, or very 
Important by circling a number to the left of the Indicator statement. In addition to the 
130 Indicators, a denriographic profile fomi was developed to assess the characteristics 
of the participants. Participants were asked questions relating to age, gender, 
educational level, employment characterfstlcs, prior Involvement In school to wori< 
transition processes. 

Each of the 328 potential participants received one of the three versions of the 
survey vrith a cover letter. The cover letter explained the purpose of the survey and 
specified a return date. The participants were asked to read each Indicator carefully and 
dedda vrtiethar they believed the indicator to be not important, somewhat Important, or 
very Important for successful transition from school to woric programs for youth with 
dbabnitles. Only one response per Indicator was allowed. A self-addressed stamped 
envelope was provided for the return of the survey. A second survey was sent to each 
participant from whom no survey was received one week after the specified return date. 
Data Analysis 

All survey responses were entered from remote terminal to an IBM mainframe. 
Analyses were completed using the Statistical Analysis System (SAS, 1985) . To answer 
the first research question, mean ratings were computed on the entire group of 
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A. 8ptl«i EducaMon Sfvtet 

I. IndMAiaHs^d Tr«n«11lon H«n« (TTPt) at* wrft;»n for ttud«nto In fp«clj •duc«tlon programv. 

2: IndMAial tririMon ptwmhg m««1lno« f oonAicted for aR ttud*nto h t p«:I«l tducatfon programt. 

9. C mpfaymwH ouleomM ara hdudad in IndvMualzad Edicatfon Rana (lEPa) and ITPt. 

4. VoMSonal taWng oufoomat ara Indudad In lEPi/ITPa, 

5. Vooaional IraWng oocura in raal eotnwtiff Job attaa. 

9, Sludtnla parfdpata in ccmmunK/ baaad inatrudfon in grovpa of four or laaa. 

7. Sfeidinto ara plaead bto paid amploymarrt prfor to gratfoathg from achool. 

t. SUK^tnta in apadal a^icatfon paiMpala In ragirfar vocational aducalon programa. 

9. Unglhidhal vocatfonal goala and obfaeftraa ara writtan in (ha lEP batera atudtrta raach tha a«condaiy gradaa. 

10. Mow-up aludlaa of pravfoua atudanta In apadal acfocaflon programa ara rouflnaly condudad at tha 
local lavaL 

II. Emplqymant tpadalati provfda aafvlcaa to atudanta in apadal aducatfon programa. 

12: Ow or mora profaaafonala ara IdantWad to oondkict tranaWon plannkig at tha local lavaL 

13. Taak analyse aaaaaamant and inatrudfon ara uaad In al Inatrudfonal (domdn) araaa. 

14. Inakvdfonal programs ara wrfttan for aach goal In atudMifa lEP. 

15. OaU corra i pondhg to tnatnidfonal pro^ama ara graphad and uaad fo maka imkudfonal dadtfona. 
18b Eeofos^ aaaattmanta ara 8>a baifa of IndMAtatizad pfogrwnmlrv 

17. Stodmla b tpadal acfocaion progr ama racafva formal vocatbnat avalualfont aflar aga 14, 

1ft Vocaiond avahialfona hduda hformat lactWquaa audi aa taak analytk; and attuatbnal aaaaaamanta. 

1ft Ratalad —rAow (la^ r^iytfcal. occup«1fon«l. and apaach tt*r«py) v 

provldad in 8ia community and daatroom through an Inlagratod modal 

20. RahaUKatfon tachnotogy. Includng tha uaa of aaatathra Mc99» la uaad whara approprfata In tha daaaroom wid oommur*/. 

21. " AWmltfoolWaonitdad^adbytiaacfx>dtolnWatan'Pplannfoginaathgaandtomonlto 

22. Datala d writtan achacfolaa ara In placa for buMig Ir/al paraonnal. fndudhg a fcwmal accounting of tima apant h tha daa«room and 
oonvnuni^. 

^' '^l *'*^*^^ tchaA^aa ara h placa for aach tpadal aducatfon daaa, Including a fomwl accounfngof tima tpant h fia daaaroom 

and communi^. • 

24. Datalad writtwi achadilaa ara In placa for aach apadal adbcation atudant. Induding a fermd accounting of tima apant In tfia 
daaaroom and community. *^ 

^ V^ ^^ ragaidlng labflfty and aafaV for atudanta and ataH partfdpating in commurJty baaad Oakling and 

amptoyinaiiL 

2ft Al tludanta racalva communlly baaad tn«tn«ctfon on at laaal ona lEP goal otiiar tfun a vocational goal. 

27- W*Wn fy apadal aducation pre^am aach cUatroom haa a aaparata vocational training budgtt fodudb^ tramportation, aupplaa. 

Mid othar diacratbnafy funds* 

^ y!!!^j!T •Awafon progam tima It a aaparata vocntional trakiing budgat Indudng trantportation. auppllaa. and ctiiar 

(Mcrtlonaiy wnda. 

2ft Up^o-dala madcd racords ara contalnad h aach atudanlTa fli*. 

30. Stall ars routihaly givan hwarvfca Gaining on cunani vocational training and artY>foym*nt afrataglaa, 

31. Programa ara ataffad by nonpar tonnal ataff auch as vduntaara, paar tutors, and unh/arsHy at idanta. 

32. Tha tpadal adication program ha» dfocrationary monay from fadaral, atata. or focal taval to aupplamant tfw focal pioyam'a afforts. 
3ft Thara la a butfnaaa adrfaory cemmitlaa tiiat aaaltta apadal aducafon aUff h datlgning vocational trilnk^ and amploymant pro^amt. 
3^ Al ipadat aducation atudanta hava acoasa to achool counaatlng aanfcaa. 

3ft Thara ara writtan Inatnictional progama ii*ttgn9d to bufld woric rata and quUty In vocational trafcilt^ programa and ampbymanL 

3ft Pikr to My placad In pakf amploymant ttudanit racalva tralnbg h mora tfian ona oommunMy ba^ad job aha par achool yaar. 

fc>stmctionat progrsma daalgnad to Incraaaa ganaralzation and malntanwica of )ob akift. Indudh^ tfia fading of 

3ft lEP goals kiduda takilng of conrnunKy aunrlval tklla (a.gM Irantportatfon tralnfog. raataurmt uta, and vandk^ machfoa uaa). 

30. lEP goals lr>:luda training on aga-appropriats aodal tklla h tfia achool aa wall aa community, 

4ft lha focal achool aystam la abta to kfontify how Carl D. PtrWna moniaa ara U9*d for vocational trakilt^ for apadal aducatfon programa. 

2!l*J!!2!Ll^?** "•••Job Trakiing PartnsrtNp Ad (JTPA) fUnda to aupplamant vocational traMng and snvfoymarti afforts 

for tMiants in spadal aducttion programs. 

42. Tha focal achool aystam la vandorad aa a aarvfea provtdar of vocational rahablltation aan^a. 

43. Ths tpaclsl s<foe«tion dtstaa ara phytlctJfy kitagratad fo ragular aga-appropdata achoola. 
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1. 

3. 
4 



r. 

8. 



46. SdKwMporwxtd voe«ion«l taMng and Mrptoymom MtM ptae. dirino fumnMr monlw. 

M*^ '"^^ tr. to parlMpaf h non«rfiDoUpon«>ftd •mpbynw^ j^b 

B. Pariiit and CotmitTx^ I— um 

Thtft b prM»>#d diwmhrfon to ptrt^ 

Ai«»fctn«t rK^aMr^ tp^lil MlucUon ••nkw and pvMito h«va aocMt to Mipport group*. 
ParmtoMivaV P**^ In dwatepnm* ol lEPATP and attaod lEPOT 
Sh^Mi ae«^aV P««cfpato h davalopmMK of lEP/fTP and aSwid IB>ATP mMtfnet. 
8. ^•'•^•'flnraJaaMandoooaaolfemwwHchau^^ 

SludinlrKoidaararagulafVravlwtdwWipar^ 9u«rtf«i^ or o«w alpr^fc^nt fan^V mwt*tr». 
Th» actwol ha. dwly,i*.d ptfaonnal to woHc 
Tha ha. aalaWMh^J WiiOta w«(h paranl and 
ParMil and (amijr mmimn ragularV vWl daaaroom and eonvnui^ Wtaa. 
1«. Thofa ra a tyatomafe procaaa ol oonminkaion (otfm than lEP) batwa«-r homa and aehool 

11. ^•^P^fc^fc'JnTltmanlalonofooaormofalEPflpalaa^ 
1i Fan% prafaraneaa ara ralactad h lEP/TTP goala and ofajacfvat. 

13. Stodwtf pralwaneaa ar» rHactod h lEP/TTP Qoala and obfaeftraa. 

C Nafaoancv Plannfcio Procata 

1. Parania ragularV ITP maalkva. 

2. Studtnte ragulajty attwid PTP maafngt. 

3. Vocf Jlonal adic«ion taaehara ragulaiV tMmti ftP m^Ar^ 

4. Adit aaivlca caaa managart ragulaiV altond ITP maafnga. 
fi. '^•♦•Mfc^oounaabraragulaHyaHaodrrPriiaatiga. 

e. ^^^•'^•n^'^conwwfifcynaadaaaaaaartw^ 
7. ^'^'<»^*«'*^P»^ 

^•*'**^^P****««»«mhMbaanofginlzadtop!anfr^^ 

Th» local Intofagancy agraamar* dalnaa procaduraa tor ralaaao of raeo^ 

Tbabeal ln»««««wy agraamart daftwa rolaa and raaponaWltfaa d ach^ 

Th. bcal k<af agancy agraanm* daftwa angrbUV procad^raa far aach agancy or provkiar parlfc^aUrxi In tia 
Th. IxW htaragancy agaam^H dalnaa procadiraa fee rafatr^ 

HTaOtncy agraanHrt apadlaa tool comprahanaVa lor^ ra,^ ptan. tor davabpfry naw aa<vlca. or ch«^ng axbtl,^ 

Tho bcal lr«af agancy agwamart Indudaa a fermal plan tor Impl^ 
Tha bcal Irtwagancy agraarnanl hctodaa a tofmal plan tor alteca«^ 
Ifc ^ tocWIntofagaocy agraamamWanlllaa allalton aach aganey. 

20- ^•o«*'»^N^«grwmanllneludaa plana toflundhg and ©oa^ 

ThabcalHaragancyagraamanllncludaallrnal^ a^vlcaa aa apacWkd in tha agraamant 

UcW adwol paraonnM ara aw«a ol i>a praaanca ol a aUto Haragancy tMk tefca tor 
Tho bcal Nff .gancy agraamani Ineludaa a tornW plan tor cfoa^ 
Tho beal trAar^gancy agraamant Indudaa pcooaduraa tor avaluatlf« ITPa. 
Th« ITP to part ol tfia HEP. 
87. Tho aWa bgltlalura mandalaa ITPa. 

TlwlTPptannkv team haa accaaa to a «»npr»hanalya djcwnw* daaetfcliig all adill aan^a tftaS ara bcaly avaOtbla. 
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11. 

12. 



14. 
18. 
18. 

17. 
18. 



21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 



28. 
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it. Th» rrp tMm hM writtMi proetdm far tp«df|rlno *m dtv«fopnwH and ffnpl«m«nUtfon of fTPt, 

30. Th» rrp Wvn updtiM fTPi b«lw»«n mati fTP mMinQt. 

3t. Th«r« art prpetdurM for formaly > am i N ii> g aggrvQiil* fTP lmp<wiwi U <on data to local oofrvnunft/ planr^ If arm. 

32: Thar* It t puMo mtmtm* program d to— mln t ing hformatfen on bcal tanaHbn ptannino aflbfta to butfawataa. 

33. TYiara la • piMc awaranaaa program dlaaamhaii>o ihformafon on local Iranaltfon planning aflorta for etm non4}Vf ha ea conrrtunlV 
groupc ^a«t racraatiorNi and non^laabW^ homing aacvlcaa)* 

34. Tba lo6al mtaragancy a graamani Indudat • mlaabn MatamanI dafnfng axpactad atodant outeomaa. 

35. Tha toca! Inlaragarsy agraamani mlaalon atatanianl ^%n99 atudant outoomaa aa paU amploymant In communKy allaa fcr aff aludanU. 
3e. Tha local Haragancy a graamani idanMlaa • iargat popt^ion to racalva formal tranaMon planning. 

37. Local paraoffwal hava partldpalad in oonfaraneaa on WmMoa 
D. Adul^Sanftea Opfcna 

1* Suppertad arnpleymanl IndlvMial placamani programa ara avalaMc In 
Hia oonvnunlfy. 

Si Supportod ampteyman i andcvaa ara atydlabla in tfia oonvnunlV. 

Si Supported amploymant work crawa ara ayaKaMa In tfia conwrtrnfly. 

4» Supporlad amploynninl anlrapranaurial programa ara avaHaUa In tfia ocnmunHy. 

S. Tha locally haa apa cl a Hi ad trampoilaion for paopla wHh dbablMaa. 

t. Tlia oow w wrtfcy haa aocaaa to pubNo trarMpeilatlon or accaaalbmiy to ragular buaaa. 

7. Day IraatfnanI programa ara mfMbh In tia oonvmmHy. 

3. Day adMly eanlara ara avaHabla In 6a oommunlly. 

Ai 8haltarad woil w hopa ara avaRaUa In fia community. 

10. tocal eaaa managara ara avaNaMa for IranaMon aga youtv 

11* Saw advocacy groupa ara adka In tfia oommurAy. 

12. Indapandant Mng cantara (a.g^ IranaHlonal Mng eanlara) ara avalliMa in «ia community. 

13» in^mif progra ma ara avaRaUa In tfia oommunlly. Community Ittaura programa ara Intagralad. 

Ucaloommunhy ccNagaa provlda dm— and ettar poat-aaoondaiy adicatlon programa for your^ adulta with dtvabpmantal 



15. Tiarajfonal amptoymant placamart and IraWng programa ara avUabta in «ia community for young acMU with and modwata 

dbabMas. 

18. C mploymat H progiama hava polcy of priority to Job placamant and training for achoot graduataa wtti tpacUl r>aadt. 

17. Employmanft programa provlda ongoing auppc-i to paraona ptacad In aupportad amptoymant by tha achool 

P??y communlcala ragUarly with avhoola aa to tfw ampbymant oukomaa of graduataa and aaaltt achoola wHh 
fciow»up iwofmainrv 

1ft. Cm ploym<'H prr^ama communleata to achoola Job opportmMaa avalabta to achool Uavara with dkabmiaa. 

^ EmptoymanI programa apaak ragUarly to achool parant groupa about *)a amploymant opifona avalaUa to achool laavara. 

21. Job and taak ana^aaa ara oemplaiad by amployrtwit programa aa part of Job placamant and fralnb^ 

22. Syatamafo Inatovctlon and Iralnhg ara uHbad by amploymant programa to workara plaoad in poaltbn to 
oavawp qualMy, quanMy, and Naradbn aMa. 

23i Tachnology. bdudlnQ aaalatlva davtoaa, ara auppNad to 'ha worfcar aa raqulrad. 

24. Ragular . «ia ara colactod by amptoymant programa aa to workar qualty. quantity, ranablity, aafaty. and Intagratloa 

25, RaguW laadbaok la aacurad by amptoymant programa from amptoyara ragarding workar parformanca. 
2e. limploymant progranw oommunleala ragutarfy with famMaa ragarding workar pregraaa. 

27. "inptoymtnt programa communfeala ragUarly witf) eaaa mani«ara and rahabfltalon counaalora ragarding workar prograaa. 

23. AdUt —tyAd— aJooala a eaaa rntu'^agar to tha aludtnl prior to graduatloa 

23, AAA —t)^— hava a wrlttan pdcy gMng priortly to paM Inlagratcd amploymant tor achool laavara. 

3^ AAA aanrleaa hava a wrlttan pol<.>* of prIorKltIng t>atr aanrleaa W IranaKon-agad paraona with daabnhlaa. 

31. AAA aarvleaa adt^iia paid and htagratad amployn>anl to paranta and caraglvara of atudanta with da((bfmaa> 

32. Voealtonal rahabWtalon counaalora baaa MMdual wrlttan Rahabtttatton Plan (WRP) on lEP/tTP Infamutton. 

33. Emplcymant and training programa davatop amploymant plana from tha baala of achool vocational ataaaamaiit and ITP/IEP. 
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returned surveys and the Indicators were ranked according to their means. The second 
research question was addressed with two analyses. Rrst, using the a priori groupings 
described above (i.e., special education, pr'ent and consumer Interagency planning, and 
adult service delivery processes) a sub-scale score was created and Kruskal-Wallis 
tests were conducted to detemilne any differences In mean sub-scale ratings by each 
of the respondent groups and between demographlcally dissimilar groups (Zar, 1984). 
The mean sub-scale ratings for each Individual were also rank ordered. Kruskal-Wallis 
tests were then conducted to detemilne any differences In sub-scale rankings by each 
of the respondent and between demographlcally dissimilar groups. Analysis for the third 
research question was completed by using principal factor analysis procedures with 
promax rotation to determine underiylrig structure of the Indicators (Hamian, 1976) 

Results 

One hundred and fifty four usable surveys were retumed representing a 47% 
response rate. The mean responses and standard deviations for each Indicator are 
ranked in Table 3. As expected, the means fell generally in the "somewhat Important" 
to the "very Important" (x range » 1.85 - 2.93). 

The one exception was the Indicator. Programs are staffed by nonpersonnel 
staff such as volunteers, peer tutors, and university students. Respondents found this 
to be the least important indicator (x « 1.85; SD » .70). Also rated relatively 
unimportant were items relating to the presence of day treatment programs (x » 2.03; 
SD « .77), day activity centers (x = 2.01; SD = .79) , and Sheltered workshops (x = 
2.05; SD « .76). Two indicators of fiscal stmcture, relating to separate classroom 
vocational budgets and the vendoring of school system programs, were also felt to be 
relatively unimportant (x » 2.05; SD = .76 and x = 2.09; SD = .74, respectively) . The 
state mandated ITP's also were described as relatively unimportant (x = Z23; SD = 
.77). 

The presence of supported employment individual placement program availability 
was the highest rated indicator (x = 2.93; SD » .26). Parental (x = 2.90; SD = .32) and 
student Involvement (x = 2.90; SD = .35) in the lEP process were felt to be of utmost 
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Importanca. Provision of training In community survival skills (x « 2.88; SD = .35) and 
vocational training at real community job sites (x « 2.87; SD « .27) were also highly 
valued. 

Analyses to assess group differences in responses were completed as follows. 
Rrst. responses were assigned a value of I, 2 or 3 (not Important, somewhat important, 
very Important, respectively). A total score of all indicators was calculated for each 
Individual. Additionally, sub*sca!e scores were computed using the a priori indicator 
groupings. An analysis of means and indicator group rankings by the respondent 
categories of gender (male-female), age (26-35, 36-45, over 45), education level (high 
school or associate degree, bachelors degree, masters degree, post masters credit, and 
doctoral degree), and personnel type (parent/family, university, state adult service, local 
adult service, and education personnel) were then performed using the Kruskal-Wallis 
test (chi-square approximation). 

The Kruskal-Wallis analyses for the total and sub-scale for each of the 
demographic groupings are presenleo in Table 4. The data indicate, with one exception, 
consensus about the Importance (in absolute terms) of the items and sub-categories. 
There were significant difference?, oi the importance of adult service processes based 
on education level and personnel type. Doctoral level personnel rated adult service 
processes less important (p. < .05) than did personnel with an associate agree or less, 
bachelors and masters degrie holders, and personnel who had post masters graduate 
credit. 

How the respondents ranked special education, parent/consumer, interagency 
planning, and adult service processes relative to each other (i.e., rank ordering the 
sub-scales by mean score of Items on that sub-scale) was also assessed. Theoe data, 
presented In Table 5, again show consonrus among demographically dissimilar groups 
with several exceptions. The parent/consumer processes sub-scale was ranked 
differentially according to education (p. < .05) . Mann Whitney U Tests revealed that 
personnel vWth doctorates and personnel with no higher education ranked parents 
consumer indicators significant^ higher than personnel with bachelors degrees. Adult 
service processes were also ranked significantly different by personnel type (p. < .05) 
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M«in Mng* of TEI Indicator* 



k*fc*tof X SO 

Supported •mploynwnl hdMduAl ptac^nwit 2.W JZt 

pfogfWTW ar« avaJtabt* h lh« communlly. 

of lEP/lTPwiir attend IEP/ITPfnt»5?i«. 

OOftIt and obiacllvat. "'^ 

lEP 9oala Includ* traWng of community 2.88 J35 

•wvfval •kltb (a.g., trancporlatfon 
kihkiQ, tattaurant ua*. and vancfina 
macNna u«a). 

Vocaflonal traWng occur* In r*al communlly 2.87 M 

joba. 

Ragular fa*d>acfc la aacvrad by amploymant 2.87 J7 

pfoorama from amploytr* ragafdlng workar 
p«i>omi«nca aKat. 

Tachnology, inebdrg aatialiva davlcaa, ara 2.87 J37 

•uppOad to h% worKar raqukad 

TranaMonal amploymant placamant and 2.88 J3V 

tralnino proorama ara avaHabta In f\% 
communlly for young a{KjlU witfi mid and 
modarata daabtftlaa. 

Employmanl programa oommunleat* 2.88 J37 

r*gutarV wHh cat* mmagara and 
rahabWlatlon counaalora ragarding workar 
pragraa*. 

lnc«vldualU*d Transition Plan* (ITPi) ara ^88 J37 

writtan for alud*nU h *p*ciaj ^cation 

programa, 

SUfI ara rouCntfy givan Intan^ tralnhg on ^88 M 

corram vocational training ^ J air^mant ttratcolvt. 

?E "^"^^ ^^"9 on aga-appropriata acdal ^88 ,40 
•Wit In lha achooi aa wal a* conmunhy. 

P*r*oU ragularV nttand ITP m*atlrvt. ^85 ^8 

Th* rrp planning taim haa accaaa to a comprahan*fva 2.85 J9 
dccumant datoL^ng all adult tan^* that ara 
focaty avaitabla. 

jKMdual tramWon planning maating* ara conductad ^84 AO 
fefU*tiK;anUIn*p*clal^luc*tbnprogi*ma. 

Enploymant programa provida ongoing •upport lo ^83 ^ 

p*rM>na placad in aupportad amptoymant by tha achool. 

R*htbllUtlcn technology, hdudlng tha u*a of 2.82 42 

Mtltthra davica*. la u%9d wh*ra approprUta h thi 
dataroofn and community. 

Thara la plannad d namlnAtion to parant* of writtan &82 ,40 
m*tarl*l* daicdbing avaHabla adult **nrlc* optton*, 

Syttamatic Imtnjctlon and trati^ ara utllzad by ^81 Ai 

•mpbymant program* (o woffc*ra placad In poa»on to 
d*valop qualHy, quantity, and Intaraetbn akil*. 

Sjudwta in apadal ai^tlon parUdpata In achool- 
wida functkma (a.g^ danea*. luncK pap ralta*. 
•ndoihaf axtracunkular actlvlilaa) with nondtaablad 
p**r*. 

Local caaa managara ara avanabta for tran«ll2on aga 
youth, 

Employmant progrwna commonicata to achoolt lob 
oppoflunlllaa availabia to acliooi laavara with 
dbabhlla*. 

AM **n/tc** aliocata a caaa managar to tfta ^77 .45 

*»ud*nt prior to gradualtoa 

outcomaa ara InduM In 2,76 .51 

IEP»4TP». 

Regular data ara colaclad by amploymant program* ^76 .47 
M to work*r i)uaniy. quanliV. r*labl)ty. •Af*ly. 
•ndlnlegratica ' 



2.80 .48 



^^8 
2.76 



2.78 
2.78 

2.75 

2.75 



tndfeatof 

Tha ITP la pwt of tha lEP. 

Tha local Haraganey agravmanl dtfinta rolta and 
ra*pon*fcatl** of *cfiool and acMt agancia*. 

?*'tJL* •y»^»n^ proca** c4 commur^tion (othar 
than lEP) batwaan homa and *chool. 

Th* local Ir^aragancy agraamanl Indudaa a formal 
plan for rola* and raaa>n*lbl}tla* of parlfcbatirg 
•gandaa for tha tranahlon of **nrlc** *pacifl*d 
In tha agra*m*m. 

Erjpl^^mant programa communicala ragUarfy with 
achoob aa to tha *mplovm*nt outcoma* of griduat** 
and aaalat achoola with telowup Wormatfoa 

Employman! program* oommunfeata rogUaify with 
famlla* ragarding workar prograa*. 

A kx^l. form*! Inl*r*g*ncy •gr**m*nt that addr***** 
Jan*Won piuting haa b**n d*valop*d and in«>lamant*d 
b*tw**n *chool*. vocaion*! r*hablItallorv and aoma 
rr"!-**^-.*'*'*^!! •"^ *^ Oaparlmant of Mantal 
Haahh and Mantal Retardatfon. 

Stujfont* *ctiy*lypartlcl|pata In davafopmant of lEP/TTP 
*nd attand lEP/ITP maating*. 

O1* or mor* pfof*aafon«l* ara MantKad k> conduct 
tranahlon planning at tha focal lavaL 

AM apcdal aducatlon atudanta h«va accaaa to achool 
count aing aarvlcaa, 

Thara ara wrltt*n In*truc1fonal program* d**lcpad to 
Incr**** g*naraIU*«9n and mahtananc* of Job akIl*. 
Incfoding th* fading of *laff atalttanca. 

Eirploymant outcomaa ara hcfodad h hdlvkfotlUad 
Edocatten Plan* (lEPa) and ITP*. 

Job and Uak analya** ara complatad by amploymant 
programa aa prt of /ob placamant and tainlng. 

Tha apaclat aducalfon program haa diac/atfonary monay 
from fadtral atata. or focal iaval to auppl*m*nl tha 
local program** aHort*. 

•Ifln ralaaaa and oonaant form* wtrfch «uthoriz* 2.71 
•naring of Informatfoa 



2.74 
2.74 

2.73 
2.73 
2.73 
2.73 

2.73 
2.72 
2.72 



Tha focal Inlaraganey «graamanla daflna procaduraa 
for tha tranttaf of rvaponalbtlly for ITP goal 
Implamanlatfon (rem th* achool *y*t*m to adult **rvic* 
provW*r* diring th* *tud*nU' final yaar In achool 



2.71 



EmployrTVanI program* •p*ak ragulaHy to achool parant &71 
groupa about tha amploymant opHona avUabIa to achool 
taavar*. 

Ul*ur* proorama ara avallabla In t>a community; 2.70 
community Maura program* ara inlagratad. 

Tha foc*l achool ^•t*m t* abl* to id*nlfy how 2.69 
Cart D, P*rkln* monf** ara v^d for vocation^ 
training for *p*dal *<^eatfon program*. 

Th* *pacla; a<focatIon dataaa ara phytlcaHy 2.69 
Irtagratad In ragular aga.approprfaia achoolt, 

Indapandant tvfng cantara (*.g., trantlUonal 2.69 
Pvhg c*nt*r*) at* avUabla In tha communlly, 

Thara It a public awaranaaa program dlttamlnaVng 2.69 
Information on focal trantWon planning aMort* 
to l>utinattaa, 

pia focal Inltragtney agraamanl incfudta tJmaCnta 2.68 
for implamantatloti of trantltfon a*rvlc** aa 
•pacMad In tha agraamtnt 

Paranta panldpata In Impltmantatlon of ona or 2 68 

mora lEP goala at homa, K l^idicatad in lEP, 

AdJt **rvlc* cata managara ragulariy attand 2.68 
rrPm**tlr^*. " ' 



80 
M 
AS 

,47 

.44 



2.74 ,44 



.48 
.48 

.47 
.47 
.51 
A7 

^2 
.48 

£0 

^2 
53 

.51 

.51 
.50 

.57 
.53 
.4? 

.51 

.52 
.48 
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lfidte<lof 

and tpoch tfmnpy) art pravldtd h tfi* 
OMnn^^ and daMroom tvough an htagratad 

Intlrudlonal programa ara wrill«i for aach 
Qoal In aManTa lEP. 

Liryloymant tpadalalt prcMd« aafvfeaa lo 
aludama In apadcl ad^aion programa* 

ITiaf a H a formtl writltn polcy ragiitino 
labny and aafaly lor atudtnia and atalf 
IMfWpatfng b w wiiu n jly baaad Iralnho and 
annpfoyfntnt* 

MtowHip atudlaa ol prtvfowa aludanta h 
•pactal ad^afcn proorama ara reulntiy 
«ondbct«d at tfia focal tavaL 

Tha achool haa aiUblfohad Inkagaa wtti parant 
andeonaumar ad^ooacy groupa. 

fUhabntalfon eounaabra ragularV alland I7P 
maaftiga. 

Vocalonat avalualona hduda Informal tacMquaa 
mxh aa taak analylfo and aiuatfonal aaaaaamanla. 

Tha bcal kilaraganey agiaawart ^%n— procadiraa 
for rafarrat of aMvfcaa for aadi agancjr or provldar 
parlfolpadng \n tfia agtaamanL 

Voeatfonal rahaMtalon oounaafora baaa IhdMdUal 
WrtRan RahabUlafcn PUn OWRP) on lEP/ITP 
Mormaion* 

Al wM^rkt raeal^ra hm^d ha^tton en 

at foaal ona lEP goat otiar tf?an a voeaMon«l goal, 

lhara ara untttan Inalrvefcnal proyama dailgnad to 
bold mrarfc rata and ((u*JNy In vocUonat Iraimig 
pfograiiM and anipfo]|inanL 

Tha focal Inlariganc/ ag r aawar< Indudta a formal plan 
for InnplanianSing tia agraan)tnl» 

Errptojrmant programa hava polor o( pfforH/ to job 
placamant and taWng for aohoolgraduataa wHh 
ipaclal iwada. 

Tha bcal }nlar«o*ncy agraMnarl Indudaa plana for 
Kmdhg and coat tharing. 

A Iranalfci f alaon la dailgnalad by tfia achool to 
lrli!att ITP planhhg maavoa and to monitor tfia 
ootrplatfon of goafo and obfacA/aa. 

Up-to-data madcal raeorda ara oontaM b aach 
a^anfa Ha, 

Studanta ra^aHy allartd ITP maafnga. 

An kitaraganqr c omnwn l ty planning foam haa baan 
organbao to pitn IrarwMon procaduraa and 



tbnaSnaa for tfia bcally. 

Vocafcnat aducatfon taachara raijutaifjr attand 
ITP maatfnga. 

Tha ITP taam haa writtan procwiuraa forapacNying 
davalopmant and hiplamanlalfon of ITPa. 

Tha beat Inlaraoaney agraamani IdanMaa a 
Haiaon from aach aganqf. 

WHhki tfia tpadal a^^ealon progam tfma fo a 
aaparala vocatfortat tralhbg Ixidgat indudbg 
IranaporUloa oupplM^ and olm dfocralfonaiy 
fonda* 

Adolaacanta racaMig apadal aducatfon aafvtcaa 
and par«nta hava accata to auppoft groupa. 

Tha achool haa dtttgnalad paraonnal to work with 
famHaa on homa and oommunH/ IraMng programa. 

Tha beat Inlaragancy agraamant k)dikk% a mlatbn 
aUtamant daflnfig axpaclad outcomaa. 

Adult $%nk^% advocata for paid and kilagratad 
amploymant to parania and ctraglvara of atud»nta 
wAdaablltfaa. 

Emplovmant and training programa davalop amploymant 
plana from iia batfo of achool vocatfonil aaaaaamant 

and HPAEP: 
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2.ee 33 

2.ea 33 

2.ea 33 

2.67 3« 

2.67 3t 

2.67 .48 

2.66 30 

2.60 35 
2.66 30 

2.65 30 

2.6S 31 

2.64 .40 

2.64 32 

2.63 36 

2.63 35 

2.63 35 

2.63 30 

2.63 35 

2.62 35 

2.62 35 

2.62 .53 

2.6t .55 

2.61 .57 

2.61 .54 

2.60 31 

2.60 .55 

2.50 3& 

239 36 



Infcatef 

SiMfonta In tpadal aducatfon programi racaf/a fomMl 
vocatfonat avafoatfona aflar aga 14. 

Prior to gradUatforv aludanta In apadal adbcftfon 
programa ara abia to parlc^ata in nonachool* 
aponaorad amploymant and job taWng. 

Tha bcal IrHaragancy agraamant dalbaa alidbttV 
procadiraa for aach agancy or provldar paridpaing 
In tfia agraamant. 

al paraonrtal hava partMpatad h corfarancaa on 

wltfon 



trantlH 

Tha bcallv haa apadalltad traniportatfon for 
paopfo vrltfi ditablltfaa. 

Supportad amf^oymant orKslavaa ara avalabia b 

oonvnunhy. 

Family prafaraneaa ara raifoctad b lEP/TTP 
goala and obfactfvaa. 

A comprahantlva bcal corwmunHy nanda ataaaamant 
of achool and adult aarv k a haa baan conductad 

Tha bed kit^q^ney agraaman la daflrw procacforaa 
for tfM phydcat traiHfar of raoordt and foiformatfon 
from tfia achool to tfw adult aarvfca provtdara. 

Tha beat Haragancy agraarT.i<nt dallnaa procaduraa 
for rafaaaa of raoorm Iwtwaan achool and adult 
agandaa. 

StudanI raeorda ara ragularV ravfawsd idtfi paranta, 
guardUna, or othar algnilbirvt famly manibara. 

Sludania In tpadd adbcatfon parMpato In ragular 
VDcatfortal aducatfon programa. 

Local community uoQagaa provtda claaaaa and otfiar 
pott-aaoondary adieamiprograma for young adufta 
whh davalopmantd daabtltfaa. 



Supportad amploymanl worit aawa ara avalabfo In tfia 

community. 

Tha ITP toam updalaa ITPa batwaan annud ITP 
maatbga. 

Thara la a buaba«a advttory oommlttaa that aadtta 
apacld aducatfon alaff b dadgribg vocatfond 
training and amploymant programa. 

Tha bed achool ayttam ut— Job Trdrino Partnardilp 
Act (JTPA) funda to aupptamant vocatfond tratrbg 
and amptoymant afforta for atudanii b tpadd 
adbcatfon programs. 

Taak analytfe aaaaawnani and Inttructfon ara uaad b 
al bttructfoTMl (domab) araaa* 

SaN advocacy groupa ara actlva b tha community. 

Studanta ara placad bto paid an^ploymanl prfor to 
graduatfr>g fcom achoot 

AcMt aatvlcaa hava a writlan r^lcy alv^ priority 
to paid btagratad ampl^rmant for foiod laavara. 

Thara la a publfo awarar>a«a prograrn dUaamlnatfng 
frtformatfon on bed bandtfon plannfng affctti 
for otiar norvbuabtaa cunmunfty groupa (l.aH 
raeraatbnd and norvdfoabllly hwabg aarvlcat). 

longltudbd vocatforuJ godt and 6bjactfvaa ara 
writlan b tha lEP bafora aludanta raaeh tia 
aacondary gradaa. 

toed achoot paraonr>d ara awara of tha praaartca 

of a atata Intaragancy taak forca for tranthlon 
planning. 

Tha bed Irrtaragancy agraamani apacllat toed 
oomprahanalva long ranga plana for davalopbg naw 
aarvicaa or changing ada^ aarvlcaa. 

Thara ara procadufaa (or formaSy trar^^lting 
aggragala ITP tmpttmantatfon data to locd 
oomnumhy planning taamt. 

Tha convTKmHy haa accaaa to public Irantportatfon 
or aoeattlbnty to ragular butaa. 

Oatalad wtlttan achadutaa ara b placa for aach 
•padd aducatfon Mt)^ Indudbg a formd 
accounting of tfma tpant b tha daawoom and cotnmunHy, 
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236 34 

237 .62 
237 34 
237 .60 
237 35 
236 .60 

239 .61 

235 30 

234 36 

2.93 33 

232 .62 

232 35 

232 35 

231 30 

230 .60 

230 .60 

230 .64 

2.40 37 

2.40 .62 

2.46 .66 



2.46 30 
2.48 38 

2.47 .66 
2.46 .61 
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SuppoH«d •ffy bymwit •ntr^tnturial prograrm tr* 2.4* 

^ for iJtocafon of ttaff Irom tftch iQ^ncy. 

PHor to bflfiQ pke«d tn paid •npk)ym«nV alwdtoli 2.45 
ff*o«)rt U^tHhg tn mor» «Mn on« cowm u nN bM*d 
|o6 p«r •dnol y«ir. 

A buMng l«v*l pUrmlna It itti Hm b««n orcunUwd 2.44 
l» fMn lr«ntl«oii proctdwtt «id lcmlln««* 

TTm local tnl«r«QMK)r i«r««mMtf k^ntfl«t • tamt ^44 
fopulMon to r«c«tv* foniMl Irimllion plamk^ 

Thj beat lr<fg#tioy agrMmMil nMon •Utarmnt ^44 
dalDf • •iud«it outoQimt m paM anttloymant tn 
•oiwwinliy iHaa lor al atodanla. 

Tha local IrHara^tncy agraafnant hdM— a fbfmal 2.44 
piM) for creaa agarKy Inaacvlca. 

Tha local ImaraQaney agraamaal Indudat 2.4t 
precadiraa for avaluafrx? ITPa. 

SfodMila paife^ata h communky baaad Inatuctfcn ^4t 
In 9«up« of four Of laaai 

AAA aafvleaa h«ra a wrlttan polcy of priodfxku 2^8 
JjJraaMcaa to IranM^^ 

Srf»ol«oapradvoca<on^ ZZB 
Uim plasa (foring aummar montw. 

Spaelil adjcatfon ttudant Iraval gma to and from Z3A 
•chool approxfcnataa t)at of ragular aducalon aludanto. 



SO 
.67 

.04 

.67 

.64 
.66 

.e^ 

.56 
.64 
.65 
.62 

.61 
.65 



ind teatef 

EcotejMM«*»«ranU ara tha baatt of fcr«viduaIUad 
prooranvTw>9> 

Oatalad wr»an aehadi^aa ara In plaea for aach apacfa) 
acfocaCon dM^ Ihcfoding • formal accounting of tfma 
ipam In fia daaaroom and communjy. 

OaU oorraapondng to tnttn^eSonal proo'ama ara 
graphad and \t*^ to maka tnalrue1bna} dadalona. 

Paiirta and famty mambara ragutaHy vMt daaaroom 

and oommunlly attaa. 

Oatalad wrlttan acha<Maa ara tn ptaca lor bulHng 
taval paraonnat, Incfocffng a forma) accovntfm of 7ma 
apant li tf>a daaaroom and commur*/. 

Tba aUta tagidalura mandataa ITPa, 

Day Iraalmani pregrama ara avaKabta In tfia oonvnui^. 

Tba local aehoot ayatam la vandorad aa a aarvlca 
provldar of vocatfonal rahabllUtfon aarvtcan 

WHNn tfM apadal adicatton program aach claaaro om 
baa a aapara«« voe«fona} fraWhg biidbat thdudng 
IranaporUfoa aupplaa, and othar dtacraHo^ ./ 
fonda. 

Shaharad wodtahopa ara avaltabla tn tf>a conmiunhy. 

Day actfviv cantar a ara avaltr^e In l>a cocmwrVty. 

Pfograma ara ataffad by nonparaofv>a! ataff auch aa 
volurtaara, paar lulora, and untv«ralty atodanta. 
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university personnel ranked adult services processes significantly lower than all of the 
other groups, with the exception of parents. 

Four factors were derived from the TEI responses. The Item loadings for each 
factor are presented in Table 6. The first factor loaded on Items with diverse content. 
Indicators wtthin this factor seem to relate more to community based employment of 
students and community based instruction than any other identifiable attribute. Factor 
2, labeled Interagency Planning and Transition Processes, was the clearest of an factors 
and contained almost exclusively Items relating to interagency agreements and 
organlzatfona! structuring designed to enhance the transition of students from school to 
work. Factor 3. lEP/ITP and Program Development, loaded heavily on items relating 
to scheduling of Instruction (e.g.. written schedules at the student, classroom, and 
building level) and lEP/ITP/program development procedures. Factor 4. Program 
Availability, loaded heavily on itemo that related to the presence of day treatment and 
activity programs, sheltered employment, and supported employment options. 
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T«bt« 4 

Item ttnd Subtcal* U—u Totals Analyzad by Damographles 

Demographic Desfanatlon df ^ p. 
Age 2 

Total 2.78 .249 

Special Education 4.15 .126 

Parent/Consumer .13 .938 

Interagency Planning 1.69 .42& 

Adult Service 1.44 .486 

Education 4 

Total 6.24 .182 

Special Education 6.04 .196 

Parent^Consunior 5.19 .268 

Interagency Planning 4.07 .397 

Adult Service 9.63 .047 

Personnel Type 4 

Total 6.43 .170 

Special Education 6.64 .156 

Parent/Consumer 3.57 .468 

Interagency Planning 2.88 .579 

Adult Service 10.97 .027 

• p. <.05 

table 5 

Subseale Ranking Analyzed by Demographics 

Demographic Designation df )f p. 
Age 2 

Special Education 1.14 .566 

Parent/Consumer 3.22 .200 

Interagency Planning 0.23 .892 

Adult Sen/Ice .75 .889 

Education 4 

Special Education 4.57 .335 

Parent^Consumer 12.68 .013* 

Interagency Planning 6.23 .183 

Adidt Sen/ice 7.15 .128 

Personnel Types 4 

Special Education 4.18 .382 

Parent^Consumer 6.43 .170 

Interagency Planning 6.16 .188 

Adult Sen/lce 10.72 .030* 

• p. <.05 

The fQ^oW of the factor analysis should be considered very preliminary and is 
Included here as exploratory only. The factor intercon^elations art' pr358ntcc; in Table 
7 and Indicate slgnlflcanl Intercorrelatlons. Additionally an obtained value of .451 on 
Kaiser's measure (a test of sampling adequacy) is below the general acceptance level, 
indicating the tentative nature of the derived factors. 
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The major purpose of this study was to assess the level of consensus 
surrounding elements purported to be Important for the successful transKk>n of youth 
with disabilities from school to work. The Individuals that were asked to respond had 
a variety of perspectives on transKton and possessed varying amounts of fomial 
educatton and experiences relating to transition. A conscfous attempt was made not to 



tetor Patterns of TEI Mkaton 



Cowmunfcv BaMd Emplowiwit 
•no nwtnJcMon 



FMtor PMtom CotMdwito 
12 3 4 



proQww from «nploy«m rtg^dtng worfter 



Sludtnt prof^rtncM ar» rtfl^cted In lEP/ 63 

Tochnolooy, MucNng awietVa dtv(c«a, 58 
art suppisd to th« woff(«r w r«qufr«d. 

Employmtnt outoomM aro Indudod hi ^ 

MvldudEMd Education Plans (10^) 

andrrPt. 

lEP gooli Incfcjdo training of community 54 
•unrtval M% (©.y^ transportation 
training, rMtaurant uta, and vandh)g 
mach!na UM). 

R^ulv date art coV«ctfdl>yemploymant 53 
programs as to wodcer quaRy, qwantJly, 
fsWbH/, saff ty, end Inttgration. 

Studsntt h spacW sducation paitfctoata 53 

In tchoohvfcit functions (a.g., danc^T 

bnch, psp ranss, and otfisr axtra* 

ctmicutar actMtfw) with nondioc^d 

ptars. 

Muk ssn^as advocalo for paid and ko 
Intsgralfd smpfoyipent to parents and 
caragfvtrs of students wkh dts^Rttes. 

There art written Instructional programs S2 
des^ned to Increase generalfzation and 
maintenance of Job sidis, Indudftn 
the facing of staff assistance. 

&npfc3ymertt programs communicate regularly gn 
wWi case managers and rehablRtation 
counselors regarding worker progress. 

There is planned dtssemlnatlor: to parents 
of wHtten materials describing available 
adult service options. 

RehabDMIon technofogy. Including the 49 
tn9 of assistive devices. Is used where 
appropriate In the classroom and community. 
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Dfm«n9tori / Indicator 



Ftctor Mtom Cotffldmto 
12 3 4 



Sytttmitic h>tn i ctten and training are 
utilz«d by mnpkynmX programs to woflctm 
placad in position to dtveiop quaCty, 
<|iianti^, and intoraction ikttf* 

Job and talk anaiyata ara comptated bf 
ampfoymant programa aa part of job 
placaniint and training. 

IndMduai tranaklon planning mattings 
ara oondudad for al sttidants in spadat 
aducalion prognuns. 

Vocatfonsl training occurn \n raal communfty 
fobalatC 

Tha ipadai acfacation ciassas ara physicaSy 
intagratsd in raguiar aga-epproprfaCa sctiools. 

TiansHional ampfoymant placamant and 
training programa ara avalobla in tha 
cor.jnunXy ror young adula with mid and 
modaiata cflMoUlssw 

Indspandtnt IMng canters (a.g^ transitional 
King osntars) ara avalabia In tha communKy. 

E m ploymsnt progr a m s spask lagufarfy to school 
parant grocpa about tha amploymant options 
avalabia to achoot Isavars. 

Local casa inai)agars ara svallabia for 
trsfwkion aga youth. 

A transUon IWion dssignatsd by tha 
achod to biltista fTP planning meatlngs and 
to monitor tha compfsdon of goais and 
obfactivss. 

Studsnts ragulariy attand ITP maetings. 

Vocationai avaiuaSons induda informai 
tschniquas such as taA ana^tic and 
sluationai assassmants. 

Studsrrti ara piacad Into paid amptoymant 
prior to gmdMling from school 

Studsnts adfvafy partfe^ta In 
dsvajopmant of EPATP and attend 
EP/rrP meetings. 

AduK setvicea aiiocflte a case manager 
to tha student prior to graduation. 

Local personnel have partic^ed In 
conferencea on transluon. 

Adolescents recefvtng spedal education 
services and parents have access lo 
auppoft groups. 

Tha school has established linitages with 
parent and consumer advocacy groups. 

Employment programs communicate to 
schools job oppoiftunltlea available 
to school leavers with dls^bliltles. 

Students participate in community basod 
instruction in groups of four or less. 

Instnjctlonai programs ara written for each 
goal In student's lEP. 

Leisure programs ara avaisbla in the 

community. Community leisure programs 
are Integrated. 



.48 

.48 

.47 

A7 
AS 
.45 

A3 
.42 

A2 
.41 

.41 

.40 J2S 

AO 
AO 

.39 
.3d 
.38 

.38 
.37 

.37 
.37 
.38 
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.33 



J2S 
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IHnMntlon / Mfeator 



12 3 4 



TTm community has accm to public 
liwwporttfon or mxmMOtf to 
rtguivbuMt. 

FUMntitfon counectoti ;«guiftrf/ 
atttfid ITP m#«ttngt. 

TTmt* is a pubPc awirvn^tt progrm 
dtessmirMling infomiitlon on looi 
traroUon piming ttroils to l}i»lnMM«. 

EmpfcymMt ami trMng progrm dtv«(op 
•mpioymont plina from ttw bari» of school 
vocaUonal WMtmont and nP/EP. 

Taelc anaMic s w ww n sm and (nstniction 
ara us«l h aR hatnjcteal (domain) 



VocaHonal aducatlon tMchars rtguiariy 
attand ITP mt stinga. 



Aduitsafvica 
ITP mattings. 



manapsra rsguisfV «ttand 



Empioynriant prognms commurdcata rsgulsriy wth 
achools as to tha amptoymsnt oulcomas of 
gradistoa and assist schoois idlh foOowHip 
Infomiation* 

Thara ara wrttsn instructional programs 
doslgnsd to buld woifc rsta and qusOy fa) 
vocstlonal training programa and smpfcrymsnL 

Afl studsnts rscslva communly liasad 
instruction at Isast ona lEF goal olhar than 
a vocational goal 

&npio)rment spadstiitB provida s«vicsa to 
studsnts in spadal adUcatfon programs. 

Thara Is a systamatic procasa of 
communlc«Hon {othar than CP) t>stwsan 
homa and school 

Parants acthrsf^ paitic^a In 
davslopmant of fEP/tlP and attsnd 
EP/ITP mastinga. 

Supportsd amploymsnt indMdusI placamsnt 
progrsma ara avafabla In tha conrwnonty. 

Staff ara routfcisly gfvsn InsarvJca 
training on currsnt vocational trBfa>Ing 
and snploymsnt strat«glsc 

A ccmprshsnslva focsl communHy nsads 
aasassmsnt of school and adult scnrfca 
has txMn conductad. 

Vocatfonal rshi^natlon ccunsalors 
basa irKMJuai Wrlttsn RahabitaUon 

Plan (IWRP) on EP/ITP hformaHon. 

PoRoMHip studiss of previous studsnts 
In spacW sducation programs ara 
rcutlnsV conducted at tha local itvsl 

Aduft ssnricsa hava a wrttan poRcy 
gMng pHodty to paid Intsgratsd 
amploymsnt for school Isavtrs. 

Employmant programs hava policy of priorily 
to job placamsnt and training for school 
fr^aduates ¥^ spsdsl nsads. 
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J25 

JS7 
:2S 



J27 



J30 
.29 



J25 



.29 

J28 



J2B 



J25 



RIC 
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MiMfitlon / Mcttor 



12 3 4 



inteffwne/ Ptmnhq and Tffuftten Proc— s— 

TTw local intaragoncy agrMnwnt IndudM • .72 
formal plan for rolaa and ftapo nafc Wdaa 
of partlc^tlng agandaa for tha tranaldon 
of aarvlcaa tpactfiad In ttia agrt^fnant 

Ihm local intarsgancy agraainant indtx5as .65 
a fonnai plan for knplafnanting tha agraamant 

A local« fofmal Intaragan^ agraamant .61 

that addraataa tfanaWon planning has 

baan davalcpad and knplaniantad batwaan 

achooli, vocationid rthabiftatfon, and 

aoma aduft sarvfca agancy sucfi aa tha 

Dapaitmant of MantalHaalth and Mantstf 

Ralardation. 

Tha local intaragancy a gr— mant bdudas .59 
a fonnai plan for alocatlon of staff from 
aach agan^. 

Tha local intafagan^ agcaamant dafinaa .59 

procaduraa for rafanal df aanricaa 

for aach agancy or piovldar paitidpadng 

in ttia agraamant. 

Tha local Intatagancy a graamant Indudaa .57 
p f ocad u ra a for avaluatfng ITPaL 

Tha local intaragancy agraamant Indudas JSS 
a formal plan for croaa agancy Inaaivica. 

Tha local interagency agraamant dafinaa .56 
rolaa and ra^pontbWaa of school and 

Tha local intaragancy agraamant kJantiffas 55 
a laison from aach agancy. 

Tha local intaragancy agr9amant q>acV7as JSS 
local comprahanalva long ranga plans for 
davaloping naw satvicaa or changing 
axisting saivicas. 

Tha local intaragancy agrttjmant Indudaa .54 
tfmainaa for implamantadon of trwisition 
aanicaa aa apadHad In tha agraamant 

Tha local intaragancy agraamants dafinaa .26 52 

procaduraa for tha tranafar of rasponsl)t6ty 
tor ITP goal Implamantation from tha school 
ayttam to aduft aar^ca provfdars during tha 
atudantt' final yaar in adiooL 

Tha local intaragancy a graamant dafinaa 51 
ailgbltof procaduras for aach agancy 
or provuM' participating In tha agraamant 

An Intaragancy commtmlty planning team has 50 
baan organlzad to ptan traristtlon proc«duraa 
and UnMlnaa for tha localty. 

Tha local intaraaancy aoraamants dafinaa 50 
procaduraa for tha physical transfer of 
racofda and Information from tha achool 
to tha aduft sarvica provldars. 

Thara ara procaduras for formaBy transmitting .46 
aggragata IT? ImplanMntatlon data to local 
community planning taama. 

Tha local intaragancy agreamant indudaa fSlana w43 
for fundktg and coat sharing. 

Ona or mora profaaaionais ara Uantlfiad to w42 
conduct transition planning i£ tha local lavaL 

Tha local intaragancy agraantant dafbas .40 
procaduraa for r^^m^ of records between 
achoole and aduK agandaa. 



Ofciwitfon / Indicator 



Rictor PMtom CoaMefmte 
12 3 4 



JndMdirtzad Translllon Plent (HP*) art wrlK«n 
Ux ttudtnto in tpadal tducatlon ptogramc 

Thm jral inttrigmcy agrMmant Idontmts a targat 
popolittoo to raccVa fomal transVon plannhg. 

Thj •[>t«;V*ncy agraamant Indudaa m mttalon 
ttatamtnt dafinino axpactad atudant outcomaa. 

WW*! tha apadal aduc^ progiw thara h a 
MpMta vocational tmhing ^^T^kMina 
Jwjjortadon. •oppnw.andothardlK»atk)!!ary 

Swortad ajro^ anlrapranawW programa ara 
9fimm9 In tna communky. 

« comprahanalva 
documwit daacrUn^ alt adult sarvfcaa that ara 
tooafljr avaftMa. 



JS7 
.37 
.36 
.31 

.27 
.25 



.26 



.29 



.29 



gPATP an d Proofam Oavolopmant 

OMnaad writtan achadulaa ara fai pfaca for aach 

apacM acfacatfon dam. lnclUdb)9 a fom^ 

•cywfing c( tirna spant In tha chwrooni 
■nd cornmunl^. 

D;«ad wrttan achadufaa ara In ptaoa for 
DuMngftvel patMonal, Indodlng a formal 
•coountirw of tfcna ^t In tha danroom and 
communly. 

F«m«)f prafarancas ara raflKted h lEP/ITP 
Qoak and bbjactfvat. 

Aidant racords ara raguiaffy ravf awad with 
PMjrta, guarcim, or othar afgniflcant 
wwy mambarc 

Da«ad wrttan adiadulas ara in pteca for 
•^«iiF«cial aducation rtudant Indoding 
atermal accounting of tKal^t in tha 
^•••fooni and common Hy. 

Prgrama ara ataffad l>y nonparsonnal atdff 
wch aa vofcmtaart, paar tutors, and 
umvanrty atudants. 

Riiaotand femfy mambara raguleHy vfoK 
daaaroom and community sftas. 

Prtor to gradiatlon. ttudanta In apadal 
JJ^icadon pipgrama ara abia to ponicipato 
«^nooad>ool^ponsor«J amp!oymant and 
JOD irainng. 

Tfha local achool system Is vndond aa a 
••tWca pfovldar c* vocaUonal rahablltation 
aarvicaa. 

ThtlTP tsem hat writtan procaduras for 
^•^Irig tha davafopmant and lnp!»fnantatIon 

Jht |ml achool system Is cibla to Idantify 
now Cart D. Paridns monies ara used for 
vocKtonal training for epoda) aducation 
programs. 

WW*itfj»jp^ program aad) 

g^om h« a separata vocational training 
DJdgailncWIng trmnsportation. suppllas. and 
other dtocretionary funds 

^JJptoynjent programs communlcata regularfy 
w»h famlfea regarding worker progress. 



.26 



.63 

.56 

.53 
.48 

.45 

.41 

.40 
.39 

.39 

^ .37 
.37 



^6 S7 
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Olm«n«lon / Meator 



12 3 4 



Prk)rtobfin9plM>Kllnpaid«nptoynwnt ^ '33 

•tudtnts r0c«N« tralnfng In mom than ona 
communfcy based Job sRa par school year. 

Schoot*ipontorad vocational ^nlng and ^ 

•mplojfmant takaa placa durfcrg summar 

montto. 

A buBdIng tevtl planning team has bean ^ 
ofganizad to plan transition procadurea 
and timslnea. 

Aduft tarvicaa have a written polcy of 
prioritizino their setvfcea to 
transWofhaged persons with disablitles. 

Pvents ragulariy attend flP meettnge. ^0 .32 

Spedal education student travel tinrw to -30 
and from school approximates that of 
regukir edUcatfon students. 



p i o gr s m s ara grsphad and used to 
msfce InatmcUonsi decisions. 

LocAlconvnunkycolegea provide classes -28 
and otfier post-secondaiy ecfocatton programs 
fbr young aduts whh developmental 
dksbVUea. 

The school has deslgneted petsonnel to work *28 
wth ten^Bea on home and comm un ity 
train^ programs. 

LongHudinaS vocational goals and •SS 
objectlvea are written In the lEP before 
atiidents reach the secondary grades. 

Self advocacy groups are active In the 2B 25 

community. 

Parents sign reteasa and consent forms 
which authorize sharing of Information 

The local Interagency agreement ntebn 
statement deflnee student outcomes as 
paid employment In community sHes for 
all students. 

Vocational training outcomes are Included 

Employment programs provide ongoing support 
to persons placed In supported erriployment 
t^th^ school 



Program AvallablHtv 

Day treatment programs are avaiii^te In the .79 
community. 

Dcy activity centetv are avaHsMe In the .78 



community. 

The locaHty has spedaltzed transportation 
fbr people whh dlseybilHIes. 

The local school sy^sm uses Job Training 
Partnership Act (jfPA) funds to supplement 
vocational training and empioynnen! efforts 
for students In special education program. 

Students In special education programs rece 
formal vocational evaluations after age 14. 
community. 




.30 



community. 

Sheftered workshops are avaHabte In the 



.76 



OliMnilon / Indleator 



Factor Pattm Co«fflcl«n!« 

12 3 4 



An tpccW •dusation students hava accMs 
w achool couRMling atrvIcM. 

Studtott In flpadal •<AicaUon pcutfdpate 
ragular vocattonal •ducation progmma. 

Local achool paraonnal ara awara of tha 
praaanca of a atata Intaragancy task force 
for tiantftion planning. 

Tha itata tagbiatura mandataa ITPa. 

goala induda training on aga-evTOioprfeta 
ao^tMli In tha achool aa wait M 
convnunliy. 

Up-to^a matf.73l racords ara contained 
h each atudanfa fla. 

Supported amploymem andavee ara 
•valaMa In tha eommunfty. 

Tho yadat aducatton program haa 
dtocratlonaiy money from federal, state, 
or local level to supplement the local 
progranf a efforts. 

There h « buslneaa advisory committee 
that assists special education staff In 
dea^nlng vocational tnalnlng and employmei.t 
programs. 

Parents particbate In Implemedtatlon of 
w or mora lEP goals at home. If Indicated 
InlEP. 

Supported employment wodt crews ara available 
n tha community. 

Ecofcoical assessments are the ImsIs of 
IndMduallzed programming. 



'JS7 



.38 



.34 



.31 



.28 



.35 



.44 

.42 

.sg 

.38 
.36 

.35 
.35 
.34 

.31 

.30 

.30 
-.35 



Tablo 7 
Factor bitarcorrelatlons 

Factor 1 Factor 2 



t. Community Based Employment 1.00 



2. Interagency Planning 

TransRIun Processes 

3. lEP/TTP and Program 

Development 

4. Prog.-am Availability 



.43* 



.41* 
.29* 



1.00 

.37** 

.32" 



p. < 
p. < 



.01 
.001 



Factor 3 Factor 4 



1.00 
-26* 



1.00 



value one group of respondents over another based on publication or academic 
experience. This broad based approach was very beneficial In that It tapped, •'expert 
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opinions* from direct service personnel to parents to academic theoretlcla''»s. The 
heterogeneous group of Individuals who responded to the 130 item survey indicated that 
all of the items were somewhat to very Important and there was, with several 
exceptions, a high degree of agreement among respondent groups. 

The findings related to the first research question, "How do field personnel rate 
various elements presumed to be Important to transition of youth from school to work?" 
confirmed the authors' worthing hypothesis that the respondents would rate the majority 
of the items highly. Since the items were gleaned from (a) published literature, and (b) 
from individuals presumably knowledgeable about transition Issues, this finding is 
unremari<able. The above mid-point ratings are consistent with other studies that have 
surveyed respondents to assess ratings of various educational elements (Meyer, 
Elchlnger & Pari<-Lee, 1987). 

An examination of the top and bottom rated 10% of the items provides some 
insight into the relative Importance of items taken individually (keeping in mind the high 
ranking on all items). "Supported employment Individual placement programs are 
available In the community," was the single most highly rated Indicator. The number 
one position of this Indicator may be an artifact of the authors' affiliations with the 
Rehabilitation Research and Training Center on Supported Employment which were 
Identified on the survey cover letter. Alternatively, this finding may be the result of 
OSERS and the vast majority of literature and policy documents equating transition and 
supported employment as process and outcome. The emphasis piaced on parent and 
student Input during program development and the relatively high ratings on 
written and other communication procedures Is reflective of a recent and positive trend 
toward empowerment of the consumers of services. Persons with disabilities and their 
parents/significant others must be actively Involved In the transition process. 
Likewise, the perceived Importance of community skills (Including social skills) training 
recently advocated by many (Breen, Maring, PItts-Conway, Qaylord-Ross, 1985; 
Qaylord-Ross, Maring, Breen, PItts-Conway, 1984) is underscored by these data. A 
focus on vocational skills alone Is not acceptable as It may lead to a wori<er capable 



of performing specified Job duties but incapable of successfully coping with the myriads 
f other critical variables associated with maintaining integrated employment (Wilcox, 
McDonnell, Bellamy, & Rose, 1988). 

It Is also instmctive to examine the lowest rated indicators, again, however 
noting that with one exception that all means were above the midpoint. The survey 
respondents confinDed the authors, expectation that the presence of day treatment, day 
activity, and sheltered employment opportunHles have less value than some of the other 
transition elements presented within the survey. However, It Is interesting that some 
of the long advocated practices of Instruction such as utilizing data to make 
Instructional decisions and conducting ecological assessments for program 
Individualization were In the bottom 10% of the ratings. 

The homogeneity of responses between the demographic groups generally 
validates the notion that there Is consensus of opinion surrounding these items. Notable 
was the low (slgniRcantly) value of Indicators associated with the adult service options 
by persons with doctorates and uni\.arsity personnel. The data do not explain why this 
divergence occurs. One may speculate that persons associated with universities and/or 
holders of doctorates have less familiarity with the adult service system. Or, 
alternatively. It could be that these Individuals have great familiarity with Ineffective adult 
service systems. Without further queries of this group, it is not possible to reach a 
valid rationale to explain these differences. 

In general, there were no reliable underiying dimensions identified from the 
survey responses. Given the restricted range of potential responses and relatively small 
number of responses in relation to the number of survey items. Inter-indicator 
con-elations would have had to be extremely high for clear dimensions to be identified. 
Ideally, the factor analysis would have yielded four factors similar to the a priori indicator 
groupings identified during the instrument development. The only one clear factor loaded 
most of the Interagency planning items. While it is not possible to be certain, this may 
speak to the high visibility recently given to the need for interagency cooperation 
(Wehman, Moon, Everson, Wood, & Barcus, 1988; Will, 1984; Halpem, 1985). 
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Conclusion 

The results of this social .validation study provide a systematic assessment of field 
personnel's perception regarding the importance of certain programmatic elements 
associated with transition. This study takes expert opinion to a higher level, 
necessarily illuminating a path of further inquiry. The results indicate a collective 
consciousness about what is important in facilitating the successful transition of youth 
from school to wori^. To date, no empirical wori^ has validated these indicators. Viewed 
in this light, practitioners should find these results useful in creating seeningly more 
effective transition processes. Researchers should find the results helpful in designing 
future inquires into transition. 

As noted eariier, this investigation represents the first step of a two step 
process. What this study does not tell us is "Are the perceptions of field personnel 
accurate when vocational outcomes are used as criteria?" Or, alternatively, "What 
transition elements do, in fact, lead to greater vocational outcomes for persons with 
disabilities?" Resolution of these two questions are at once more difficult to obtain and 
more critical than ascertaining personnel's perceptions. The present study has laid a 
foundation upon which to begin a more stringeni, empirical study designed to evaluate 
the real impact of these transition elements upon the lives of persons with disabilities. 
The second study w!il utilize school leaver follow-up techniques to determine individual 
student vocational outcomes via a vocational history since leaving school to include 
placement(s), wages eamed, and levels of integration achieved. Archival infonnation 
on recent school leavers wli! be collected to determine the presence or absence of 
these indicators. Post school histories or students will be obtained to -assess vocational 
functioning. These data, when coupled with infonnation relating to the presence or 
absence of transition elements should prove very helpful as programs in the 1990's 
are refined to decrease the joblessness of persons with disabililie:>. 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to analyze the dally functions of supported 
employment program managers in the state of Virginia. A survey Instrument was used 
that required program managers to document the activities that they engaged in for five 
consecutive work days. Of the 46 Instruments that were mailed, a total of 30 surveys 
were returned, achieving an overall response rate of 65%. Categories of activities and 
talHJiatlon of time spent were aggregated across all respondents to yield a percent of 
time spent perfomilng each of the five functions of management Including planning, 
organizing, dIrecHng, coordinating, and controinng. The data were analyzed to assess 
differences In program managers' dally activities based on prtjgram location, number of 
persons, length of program managers' employment, number of employment specialists 
supervised, and program afffllatlon. Results Indicated that program managers engage 
In all five functions of management, with managers closely dividing their time between 
administrative and direct service tasks. Additionally, length of employment for program 
managers showed a statistically significant difference for the planning function of 
management. Managers employed 18 or fewer months spent a greater amount of time 
on perfomiing, planning, and controlling duties. 
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within the pas! five years the Office of Spedal Education and Rehabilitation 
Services (OSERS) has made supported empioyment a major federai priority (Will, 1984). 
Along with this new federal initiative, there is a growing body of iiteraturo that 
documents the lack of trained personnel to implement supported employment services 
(Harold Russell Associates, 1985; Renzaglia, 1986; Syzmanskl, Buckley, Parent, Partner, 
& Westbrook, 1988; Wehman, Moon, & McCarthy, 1986; Weisenstein, 1986; Will, 1984). 
Without immediate attention to this present shortage of trained personnel, 50 to 75% 
of the adults with disabilities In this country may continue to remain unemployed and 
underemployed (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1983). Kregel and Sale (1988) point 
to the current lack of qualified professionals to staff newly emerging supported 
employment sendees, with their unique personnel roles, as the most urgent problem 
facing the successful Implementation of supported employment for persons with severe 
disabilities. 

By 1986, a total of 27 states had received funds to iri-^plement supported 
employment programs from the Rehabilitation Services Administration. OSERS, at the 
U.S. Department of Education. This new employment service currently being offered 
in these 27 federally funded states and several additional states Is maricedly different 
than the vocational options that have historically been made available to persons with 
disabilities. The Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1986 (P.L.99-506) cleariy identify the 
unique features of supported employment services including: service to persons with 
severe disabilities; paid work In integrated work settings; and ongoing support throughout 
employment to help ensure job retention (Federal Register . August 14, 1987). 

Few university programs have preservlce programs designed to equip 
professionals with the skills to woric with the unique needs of persons with severe 
disabilities (Wilcox & Bellamy, 1982), let alone the added competencies necessary to 
prepare personnel to enter supported employment programs (Kregel & Sale, 1988). In 
1985 OSERS funded a study to identify the essential organizational elements and 
competencies necessary to operate a successful supported employment program (Harold 
Russell Associates, 1985). Results of this study Identified two major professional staff 
rdes in supported employment programs including direct service and program 
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management Cun-ently, there exist a numlwr of sources that describe the 
competencies necessary for a professional providing direct service to persons In 
supported employment (Barcus Brooke, Inge, Moon, & Qoodall, 1987; Kregel & Sale, 
1988; McDanlel & Fflppo, & Lowery, 1986; Pancsofar, 1986; Wehman & Meila, 1985). 
However, this seemingly comprehensive Hst of competencies appears to have two major 
weaknesses. First, program managers' competencies have been excluded from this 
body of lltecature, and second, expert opinion has been the major method for delineating 
competendes (Sale, Barcus, Wood & Moon, 1989). 

The major purpose of this study was to analyze the daHy functions perfonned 
by Virginia supported employment program managers and to provide a major first step 
In emplrfcally documenting competencies for both preservtce and Insenrtce training 
programs for supported employment program managers. Additfonal analyses were 
conducted to detennlne how program location, number of persons served, length of 
program managers' employment, number of employment specialists supervised, or 
program afflllatfon (supported employment program wtthin a rehablHtatfon facility vs. 
outskfe a rehabilitation facility) were related to the dally functions of a supported 
employment program manager. The research questions related to these areas were: 

1. Is there any difference In the dally functions of a supported employment 
program manager when analyzed In tenns of program location? 

2. Does the number of persons cunrently being served In supported 
manager?"' ""^'^'^ '° ^"^^^ °^ ^ supported employment program 

3. Is length of employment related to the dally functions of a supported 
employment program manager? 

4. Is the number of employment specialists that a supported employment 
program manager supervises related to his/her job duties? 

5. Do the functions of a supported employment program manager differ 
when Implementing the program within an established rehabilitation 
facility vs. outside a rehabilitation facility? 

Method 

Sample 

A total of 46 supported employment programs were Identified through the 
Virginia state office of supported employment (Virginia Commonwealth Unlverslly- 
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RetiaWntatlon Researdi and Training Center Quarterly Report, June 30, 1988). The first 
author contacted each program by telephone to Identity the program manager of the 
supported employndent project and to secure the manager's participation In the study, 
AB manager.} agreed to participate and were mailed the Instrument described below. 
Out of the 46 surveys that were mailed, a total of 30 surveys were returned, ad)levlng 
an overaH response rate of 65%. 
Instrument 

A survey that consisted of five daily log Instruments and a one page 
demographic questionnaire was developed and mailed to all 46 supported employment 
program managers In the state of Virginia, Rgure 1 displays a sample dally log 
instrument and represents the 
basis for this research study. 

The dally log was designed to answer the major researdi question and Is 
formatted to include Items prescribed as necessary by Carilsle (1986) including date, 
category of activity, description or examples of the activity, and length of time devoted 
to a particular activity. Drawing upon the business literature, the dally log instrument 
was organized around the five classically accepted functions of management: planning, 
organizing, dlrecfing, coordinating, and controlling (Halmann & Helgert, 1972; Muczyk, 
Schwartz, & Smith, 1984; Terry & Rue, 1982). Using an expert panel review process, 
four to seven specific supported employment tasks were listed under eadi of the 
conresponding functions of management Additional spaca was provided to allow the 
respondent to record spedfic tasks that were not listed on the fonp. Items In the right 
column of this dally log were specific examples of activities that directly related to the 
corresponding number In the left column, functions of management. 
Procedures 

Pilot testing. Following the expert panel review, necessary changes were made 
to the d^ly log Instrument and a pilot test was conducted using five supported 
employment program managers. The pilot test yielded no additional changes. 
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nguro 1 

Daily Log 



Date: 
EXAMPLES 



FUtfCtlOKS OP MANAGEMENT 

Record time spent to the teft of EACH activity that 
you performed, fbr example if you spent 1 • 45- 
creating personnel leave poUdesyou would record 
1*45** on the first Gne of this form next to Personnel 
poHdes. 



This column provides some spetific examples fbr 
each corresponding function of management. 



A. PUNNING 



1. Pensonnet^etated polldes 1. Leave time: benefits: reimbursement 

Z __Ctient-re!ated policies 2. Confidentiality referral: waiting Ust 

3. ..—^ AUocate resources 3. Develop budgets: establish vendor rale 

• 4. Predict future procedures 4. Review federal regulations: impending legistatlon . 

& Job Development S Markellng; community screenmg; employer contact 

6L Consumer Assessment & Ref err^ paperwodc: interviews and observations; 

7. Other situational assessments 

a Oth-ir 

8. ORGANIZma 

1. — Oroisp similar actmties 1. Divide caseload by geographical txHindaries 

2. Assign staff to activities 2. Match staff expertise with work to tM completed 

3. Analyze ef fioency 3. Review benefits of combining or splitting Job developer 

4. Other & jOb coach roles: analyze schedules; reduce tnimotit 

5. Other 

a DtRECTING 

1. Hif^fwv^taff 1. Screen, select & interview oew employees 

Z Ensure inserWce training 2. Contract with Inser^ce trainer; prwide training 

3. Daily stipervts'on a Provide technical assistance at 

4. Daily communication 4. Listen to staff concerns: remind staff of duties 

& Case management 5. Communicate wHh families, Sodal Security Office, eta; 

6L Other attend client service plan meetings 

Z Other 

D. COOfU)tNATlNG 

1. ^—^^ Oevdop linkages 1 . Transition planning; meet with other providers 

Z Unl^ staff 2. Inform staff as group ot^ecttves are achieved 

3L — Promote harmony a Provide for staff development activities 

4. CHent training 4. Perform direct service responsibilities of job site 

SL Other training 

a other 

& CONTROUJNG 

1. Set performance standards 1 . Determine # of placements to t>e made in 1 year 

Z Measure program results 2. Develop t>eneftt/cost ratio of services d^ivered 

3L Evaluate services 3. Analyze intervention data, program cost, & total clients 

4, Other placed Into employment 

& Other 



Does this represent a typical day for you? (drcle on e) YES NO 

If NO. please explain: ! . — 

Note: If you need addltlorial space, please use the back of this form. 

Reliabnttv. All results from the survey were maintained on the Virginia 
Commonwealth University's mainframe computer and were checked for completeness. 
Reliability of data results was assessed by having five program managers keep two sets 
of daily togs for five consecutive days. These supported employment program 
managers carried one set of daily logs with them and recorded each supported 
employment activity as It was performed. A second set of daily togs were kept by the 
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same group of program managers;, however, entries were made In these logs only at 
the end of the work dsy. A reHabflHy coefflcfent score of 82% was achieved by 
comparing the two sets of logs and then assessing the two fogs for total number of 
agreements. Total agreements from each fomn were summed and divided by 125 (total 
possible agreements) to obtain the percent of agreement Results varied greatly, with 
a wide spread In scores. Three forms achieved 100% reBablllty, one fonn achieved 
60% rellabnity, and one fomi achieved 52% rellabinty. 
Design and StaHstlcal Analvds 

For the primary research question, "What are the dally . functions perfonned by 
a Virginia supported employment program manager at a local provider level?*, 
categories of activities and tabulation of time spent was aggregated across all 
respondents. This j^elded a computation of the percent of time spent performing eadi 
of the management functions: planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and 
controlling. 

A Mann-WhItney U-test was performed for each of the secondary research 
questions resulting In an R score which was obtained by summing tfie ranks for each 
of tiie dependent variables. A nonparametric statistic test was chosen because nomtna! 
scale data were utilized in tills study (Huck, Conrter, & Bounds, 1974). Specifically, a 
Mann-Whitney U-test was selected because each of \he Independent variables has two 
levels and a rank order of responses would be obtained (Slegel, 1956). 

Data were analyzed using tt>e SAS statistical software (SAS Institute, 1986) and 
stored In a university mainframe computer. 

Results 

Percent of Time Spent on Each Function of Management 

Results of tills study Indicated tiiat supported employment program managers 
In the state of Virginia spend time engaged In all five functions of management 
Additionally, these data reflect tiiat program managers spend 44.6% of tiieir time 
engaged In administrative type tasks and 41.5% of ttieir time engaged In direct service 
type tasks. The above two research findings are presented 
In Table 1. 
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Tabid 1 



Total Percent of Reported Supported Employment Time Diwded by 
Administrative and Direct Ser>race Duties 



Type Task 


% of Total 
Supported 

Emptoyment Direct Service 
Ttnie Type Task 

PLANNING 


% Of Total 
Supported 
Employment 
Time 


Personnel-felaled policies 


Z.C% Job development 


4.4% 


Oiem-cebtad poUdes 


1.1% Consumer assessment 


a4% 


Allocate resources 


1.4% 




Predict ftiture 


1J% 




ORGANIZING 


As^n staff to ectmtles 


3.1% Client-related meetings 


4.6% 


Analyze efficiency 


22% 




DIRECTING 


Hire new stdff 


1.4% CHent-relaled communications 


7^% 


Ensure inservice training 


AJB% 




Super^sedaBy 


a4% 




Staff-related communication 


7.4% 




COORDINATING 


Unity staff 


1.4% Oevdop linkages 


S9% 




Job placement 


1.7% 




Client training 


ia5% 


CONTROLLING 


Set performance standards 


1.5% 




Measure program results 


^^% 




Evaluate services. 


&4% 





Total % of time engaged in administrative duties* 
45.0H 



44.0% 



*T»me reported tn thti categories labeted 'other' were not inctuded In this analysis (10%). 

Planning. The planning function of management accounted for 18% of the 
managers' total supported employment working hours. Job development and consumer 
assessment job tasks were reported to account for an overall total of 8% of the program 
managers' total supported employment time and represents the top two job tasks under 
the planning function of management. More typical administrative types of planning 
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duttes such as developing polldes, allocating resources, and predicting future procedures 
accounted for 6% of the program managers' supported employment time. 

Organizing . Organizing functions of management were reported to account for 
12% of the program managers' time spent In supported employnient tasks. 
Approximately 5% of the managers' total supported employment time was spent 
engaging In such organizational tasks as assigning staff to activities and analyzing the 
efficiency of programs, with an additional 5% reported as being time engaged In client- 
related meetings. The remaining 2% of time reported In this category was under the 
•other* category. 

Directing. A total of 30% of the supported employment program managers' 
supported employment time was reported to be engaged in directing functions of 
management This category of management accounts for the single largest quantity of 
a supen/lsor*s time. While respondents reported spending time engaged in all of the 
|ob tasks dassifled as directing, a total of 16% of the program managers' time was 
spent In dally supervisory tasks and staff-related communications. Hiring new staff and 
ensuring staff receive inservlce training accounted for an additional 6% of manager time. 
It Is also significant to report that a total of 7% of the managers' supported employment 
time was engaged in client-related communications such as communication with families, 
Social Security officers, rehabilitation services professionals, and employers. 

Coordinating. Under the coordinating function of management, program 
managers reported spending 28% of their supported employment time engaged in duties 
associated with this function of management. Developing linkages and coordinating 
services accounted for 6.1% of the managers' total supported employment time. Direct 
client training accounted for 17% of a Virginia program manager's total supported 
employment time. This was the single largest portion of time when compared to all 
other job tasks. 

Controlling. Controlling functions of management account for 10% of the 
program managers' total supported employment worthing time. Job duties that relate to 
this function of management were not reported to occur on a frequent basis. However, 
when program managers did record time spent under this function, it was generally to 
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measure program results or evaluate services. These two job duties account for 8% 
of the managers' total time spent Involved In supported employment related activities. 
Length of Prooram Manaoers' Employment 

In addition to analyzing the dally functions of Virginia supported employment 
program managers, the data were further analyzed and compared for differences among 
program location, number of persons served, length of program managers' employment, 
number of employment specialists supervised, and program affiliation. The results of 
these analyses showed no significant difference, with the exception of length of 
employment for program managers. There was a statistical difference between program 
managers who have been employed for a long period of time (greater than 18 months) 
and program managers who have been employed for a short period of time (less than 
or equal to 18 nwnths). A range of one month to 103 months were reported by the 
program managers. A median point of 18 was computed (48.3 percent of managers 
report being employed for one and one half years or less). 

This analysis showed no difference among organizing, directing, and coordinating 
functions of management. However, the planning functions of management showed a 
statistically significant difference with an R score of .001 and the controlling function of 
managenient approached significance with an R score of .057. These data Indicate that 
managers who have been employed for a short period of time (less than or equal to 
18 months) spend greater amounts of time on performing, planning, and controlling 
duties Uian do program managers who hava been employed for a longer period of time. 

Table 2 

Distribution of Percent of Time Categorized by Function and 
Length of Employment and Associated Mann-Whitney U Test 

R Score Z Score p.<2 = 



H s Group 


Long 


Short 






n = 15 


n«14 






Planning 


153.50 


281^ 


ao9 


.001 


Organtzfng 


isaoo 


23&50 


1.13 


.255 


Directing 


225.00 . 


210.00 


.02 


.982 


Coordinating 


24S00 


190.00 


.85 


.394 


Controlling 


26aso 


16a50 


1.89 


.057 
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Discusston 

The findings from tiiis study siiouid be viewed as a beginning in empirically 
detemiining the duties and responsibilHIes that program managere cany out in the day 
to day operation of supported employment programs. These results dearly demonstrate 
that Virginia supported employment program managers are not "glorified" direct service 
personnel. Rather, these Individuals are performing supervisory tasks as demonstrated 
by their engaging In all five of the functions of management. 

Another major finding from this study is that Virginia supported employment 
programs have followed the advice of experts (Bellamy et al., 1988) who suggest that 
supported employment programs be designed to allow for administrative personnel to 
participate in the direct service tasks of the organization. With Virginia program 
managers dividing their time between administrative tasks and direct service tasks, many 
Interesting implications can be drawn for both Inservlce and preservice personnel training 
programs. 

While preservice programs are In need of greater amounts of empirical research, 
the results of this study clearly indicate that college and university programs need to 
design a curriculum with an equal emphasis on management and direct service skills. 
Preservice programs following this prescription for their supported employment programs 
will then be in a better position to graduate students equipped to handle the unique role 
as program managers of supported employment services. These graduates will be 
trained to apply successful supported employment practices and to manage the overall 
operation of these organizations. 

Inservlce training programs will be the vehicle through which most supported 
employment program managers will acquire specHlc supported employment knowledge 
and skills. Professionals providing this type of Inservlce training must be prepared to 
assess the individual needs of participants prior to developing training agendas. 
Designing agendas based upon needs assessment data will help ensure that the 
training goals and objectives are specific to the task that supported employ.nent 
managers actually perfonn. The results of this study Indicate that Inservlce trainers 
must be prepared to assist program managers In developing technical as well as 
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administrative skills. Technical and/or direct service skiiis would include such agenda 
topics as systematic instruction program design, fading Instruction from a Job site, 
transWon planning, Job development, and consumer assessment. Examples of 
administrative agenda items would focus on such broad areas as supervision methods, 
policy development, procedures for hiring staff, and measuring and evaluating services. 
Once the needs assessment Is conducted, then specific Inservlce training programs 
can be designed to assist managers In developing the necessary skiiis to operate quality 
supported employment programs. 

Finally, because no differences were found when programs in urban and mral 
areas were compared, neither Inservlce nor preservlce training programs would need 
separate agendas or cunlculums for supported employment program managers In 
different types of service areas. This alleviates the need to conduct parallel training and 
thus attenuates the cost of training. 

While more research is needed in this area, this study has provided a 
framework from which future research projects can be designed. Some future areas of 
research might include developing a data base that would include a national sample of 
supported employment program managers this would provide a more accurate sampling 
from which data could be generalized to detemiine the variety of duties that supported 
employment program managers perfonn at the local provider level. These data could 
then be. analyzed to compare efficiency and effectiveness of managers of supported 
employment programs. 

Summary 

The present study provides preiimlnaiy directions for the design of insen/lce and 
preservlce training for the growing number of supported employment personnel. Neither 
traditional programs solely providing direct sen/ice skiiis (e.g., special education, 
rehabilitation counseling) nor those focusing exclusively on managing and supervising 
(e.g., public administration, business) will adequately prepare supported employment 
managers for their required duties, instead, the results presented within this study 
Indicate the need for "hybrid" programs that provide didactic and field experiences in 
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both management and direct service skill areas. Designing a cunlculum that reflects 
both will continue to 

be a challenge to organizations providing supported employment training^ 
Interdepartmental and Interagency cooperation have been the foundation of supported 
employment to date and will be prerequisite if supported employment training Is to meet 
the needs of program managers* 
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Abstract 

This chapter examines issues, strategies, and techniques for providing follow 
along services within a program of supported employn^ent to Individuals with traumatic 
brain injury. Two case studies are presented which illustrate these strategies and 
techniques and the importance of proactive, prescriptive, and individualized follow along. 
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Recent research indicates that cognitive, linguistic, behavioral, and motoric 
complicaUons following severe head injury adversely affect the employabillty of the 
injured person (Brooks, McKlnlay, Symington, Beattfe, & Campsle, 1987; Oddy, 
CkHJghlan, Tyerman, & JenWns, 1985; Peck, Futton, Cohen, Warren, & Antonello, 1984; 
Weddell, Oddy, & Jenkins, 1980). Despite the natural recovery process and therapeutte 
interventkHis, hupalrments in these domains are likely to persist for many years post- 
Injury, perhaps for the Individual's lifetime {Wonoff, Costa, & Snow, 1986; Oddy, 
Coughlan, Tyerman, & Jenkins, 1985; Thomson, 1984). These complications 
undoubtedly contribute to ktw employment and job retention rates for persons with 
traumaflc brain Injury, or TBI (Kreutzer & Morton, 1988). 

Due to their tlme-Hmited nature, traditional vocaUonal rehabilitation sendees are 
often ineffectual with indivMuals who have severe lifelong disabling conditions sudi as 
TBI, partteulaify in helping them maintain their employment (Wehman, Kreuizer, Woodi 
Morton, & Sherron, 1988). The provision of ongoing support services that promote job 
retention is therefore an integral component of supported competitive employment for 
persons with TBI. 

Because of the numerous problems experienced by these Individuals and the 
continual threat of job trnmlnafion, the identification and provision of appropriate support 
services should be a proactive process rather than reactive (Kreutzer & Morton, 1988). 
Potential problem areas, antecedents, and consequences should be identified during the 
job stabilization phases, and a prescriptive, written follow-along plan developed by the 
employment specialist, the employer, coworiters, family members, the dlent, and any 
other concerned parties. For the benefit of both the dient and the employer, response 
to crisis or requests for assistance should be immediate and according to the agreed 
plan. 

The Rehabilitation Research and Training Center on Supported Employment at 
Virginia Commonwealth University (RRTC) has been providing supported employment 
services to persons with TBI since 1985. At this writing, 12 persons are receiving 
follow-along support services from four employment spedalists, or job coaches. The 
success of the TBI supported employnient initiative Is evidenced b the fact that only 



three placements, or 10.9% of ali placements, have ended by temiination. "mis chapter 
wHI address specHIc strategies and techniques that we have found to be effective In 
assisting Individuals with TBI to maintain employment, and present two case studies 
Blustrattng the relationship between proactive follow-along services and job retention. 
We would like to begin by defining follow-along support services within a legal and 
programmatic context 

Issues Related to the Provision of Follow-along Support Services 

Supported vs -nrnfl -Urrtted Employment ServicQs 
The distinguishing characteristic between supported employment and traditionally 
time-nmlted vocaUonal sendees Is the provision of post-employment support sendees. 
White time-nmlted vocaWonal services may Incorporate supportive and follow-along 
methods, a program of supported employment will by necessity include Inteiventlons at 
the job site due to the nature of Its service consumers. The final regulaUons for the 
Rehabratation Act Amendments of 1986 (Federal Register. August 14. 1987) state: 
The need for job skills reinforcement under this program disUnguishes 
supported employment from other rehabilitation programs where job 
accommodations or Independent living services such as readers, 
transportation or housing may be the only needed post-employment 
servlces...indivlduals with severe handicaps. wHh the exception of the 
chronically mental ill. would be Inappropriate candidates for supported 
employment if they do not need job skill training at least twice monthly 
(p. 30549). 

■me Amendments differentiate between supported employment service 
consumers who are severely disabled and those disabled by mental illness, who may 
need continuing off-site interventions after employment without additional job skill 
training. For those individuals and those alone, supported employment monies may 
fund traisitlonal employment services without a clear need for follow along services 
provided at the job site (p. 30551). 

Moreover. Individuals targeted for supported employment programs would be 
expected to require ongoing support servlcas for the duration of their employment (p. 
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30546). TradHionaily time nmtted postemployment sendees by statutory deflnftlon do not 
extend l)eyond 18 months from the date of employment (p. 30551). While many 
individuals with even severe disabinties are able to obtain and maintain er ioyment 
through time limited services alone, many cannot without regular provision of intervention 
and support 

The types of activities authorized by the Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1986 
as "extended services" are of two types: On site intervention and off site intervention. 
with authorization of off site Intervention conditional on provision of on site Interventions. 
Further in this ch^ten we will describe these interventions more fully. 

Funding of Follow Along Ser^4ces 
Coordination of Funding Sources 

Time limited vocational training servicei^ for supported employment consumers 
are generally funded by state vocational rehabintation agendes, following the 
identification of an appropriate state or private nonproftt funding source for extended 
services (Federal Register, August 1989, p. 30552). The coordination of funding 
from time limited services to ongoing suDport has often been problematic for supported 
employment providers (Aricansas Research & Training Center, 1985), resulting in eittier 
ttie absence of follow-along or the abandonment of the supported employment concept 

Extended service^i funding may be even more problematic for the TBI population, 
who may not fall under ttie traditional state mental health/mental retardation funding 
"umbrella." In a recent survey of the 27 states awarded Titie III supported employment 
systems chang^^ grants in 1986 and 1987, Kregel, Shafer, Wehman, and West (1989) 
found ttiat only five states had Identified funding sources for extended services for 
individuals with TBI, and ttien only for ttiose who also met the additional criteria of the 
state MH/MR/DD agency. Supported employment provider agencies may need to 
approach non-traditional funding sources, such as head injury foundations, worianen's 
compensation or liability insurance caniers to obtain assurance of follow-along funding. 
Another altemative might be the setting aside of consumer resources for later follow- 
along activities, and utilizing the Plan for Achieving Self-support (PASS) Income 
exclusion offered to SSI recipients (Nielsen, 1986). Thus, consumers pay for ttieir own 
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follow-along services, but retain SSI cash benefits to offset their costs. Using the PASS 
exclusion has one serious drawback In that It can only be extended for a maximum of 
48 months. However, this strategy may give the program time to locate permanent 
funding for extended services. 
Costs Related to Follow-alono Sendees 

Funding fomxilas and costs for transitional and foilow-along services vary 
tremendously from state to state (Wehman. Shafer, Kregel, & Twardzik, 1989). In 
Virginia, Job staWHzatkin, and thus the temilnatlon of time-Hmited funding, occurs when 
staff Interventfon time falls betow 20% of the consumer's work hours for 30 days of 
emptoyment (Rehabllttatlon Research and Training Center, 1888). Rgure 1 shows the 
average amount of staff Intervention per v.-eek as a percentage of work hours 
aggregated for all TBI consumers served by the RRTC, beginning with ttie date of 
placement Several assumptions may be made from Uiis data: 

Figure 1 

STAFF INTERVENTION TIME AS PERCENTAGE 
OF HOURS WORKED BY TBI CLIENTS 



100 




WEEK OF EMPLOYMENT 
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1. TBI consumers averaged about 22 weeks of transitional services before 
the stabilization period ended. It is interesting ;o note that this period 
is approximately three weei<s longer than "for alt reported placed 
consumers in Virginia, a group comprised predominantly of individuals 
with mental retardation and chronic mental illness (Rehabilitation 
Research and Trsdning Center, October, 1988). 

2. TBI consumers averaged just under two hours of staff intervention time 
per week of extended services. At the RRTC's vendor rate of $26.92 
per contact hour, the weekly cost of extended services has averaged 
approximately $54 per consumer. 

3. The mean length of employment at this writing is 36 weeks (and 
steadily increasing). The total cost for providing follow along support 
ser>^ces for 14 weeks (36 minus 22) is approximately $756 per 
placement 

It should be noted that these are gross estimates of costs based on a limited 
number of placements by a university-supported demonstration project Hc'ever, the 
RRTC's vendor rate approximates those of other fadnty and nonfacility vendors. While 
the follow along intervention Viwe and costs for TBI consumers compare favorably v^h 
those for other disability groups (Hill, Hill, Wehman, Revell, Dickerson, & Noble, 1985), 
we have yet to conduct true benefit/cost studies and altemative program cost 
comparisons because of the limited number of placements. 

Family InvaVement and Job Retention 

Therapeutic Intervention 

Families of persons with TBI often bear the brunt of the injury's aftermath. 
Changes in the injured person's personality and behavior can create family stresses, 
tenstons, and disruptions that may or may not be ameliorated by the passage of time 
(Brooks, Campsie, Symington, & Beattie, 1986; Uvington, Brooks, & Bond, 1985; 
Newman, 1984). Ti^ere is also some evidence that family stress and dysfunction is not 
significantly reduced by the individual's return to work and other everyday activities 
(Oddy, Humphrey, & Uttley, 1978). These findings suggest that family-based therapeutic 
interve.ntion is in most cases vital to employment success. 

Support programs for families of workers with TBI will need to focus attention 
on three areas that directly influence job placement and retention: (a) Helping the 
parents or spouse develop realistic vocational and independent living goals for the 
head-injured person (Karpman, Wolfe, & Vargo, 1986; Schultz, 1986), (b) helping them 
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develop mechanisms and sl<nis for reiieving family stress and dysfunction (Zarsky. Hail. 
& DePompei. 1989). and (c) helping family members underetand and prepare for the 
financial Implications of full-time or part-time employment, such as the loss or reduction 
of SSI. SSDI. Medicaid, or other entitlements (Noble & Collignon. 1987). The role of 
the employment specialist would be to help families obtain family-based therapy, not to 
provide It 

Active Participation 

Family Involvement In job development, placement and retention has long been 
recognized among service providers for consumers with developmental disabilities as 
essential for employment success. Without full support from the family, long-term job 
retention Is unlikely (Kelman & Kregel. 1980; Kochany & Keller. 1981; Wehman. 1981). 
This support Is usually manifested in agreements to provide transportation, to Insure that 
the consumer is adequately prepared to go to work, to monitor medication, to report 
health or psychological status, and to provide emotional support and encouragement 
Depending on their age and levels of dependency, individuals with TBI may also need 
these home supports as part of a job retention plan. It Is also helpful for family 
members to understand the difference between active Involvement and over-protection. 
Untimely events, such as a parent calling or visiting an employer with complaints, have 
soured many employers on hiring workers with disabilities (Wehman. 1981). 
The importanc e of Choice In Job Retentlnn 
Although Individuals who have sustained severe head injuries are often aware 
of the dissonance between their pre-injury and post-injury status, including occupational 
levels, their expectations for recovery and return to wori< are often unrealistic (Nockleby 
& Deaton. 1987; Tyemian & Humphrey. 1984). Acceptance of the "new seir and Its 
accompanying abilities and limitations is a critical antecedent of vocational adjustment 
Employment specialists and counselors must balance the self-perceptions and interests 
of the head-injured client against the real demands of the wori< worid. and present him 
or her with reasonable, obtainable career choices during the placement phase as the 
first step towards long-term job retention (Kreutzer & Morton. 1988). 
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Likewise, the decision to remain in a position is a matter of choice for the 
employee with disabilities. They, as do we ail, need the opportunity to advance, to 
change jobs, or even to be unemployed, without being perceived as failures (Anthony 
& Blanch, 1987). 

Planning Services for Enhancing Job Retention Potential 
Fading From the Job dite 

R ate of Fading 

The fading of the employment specialist from the job site is pertiaps the most 
difficult adjustment period for both the supported employee and the employer. Fading 
too rapidly may result in a loss of skill and behavioral gains that had been previously 
made; fading too slowly may increase employee and employer dependence on the 
employment specialist. Determining the rate of fading must be made on an individual 
basis, using all the available client data (i.e., supervisor's evaluations, production rates, 
etc.) as guides (Wehman, 1981). 

Fortunately, there are strategies that the employment specialist can employ to 
mediate the effects of fading. We would like to review two approaches here that are 
particularly relevant to the discussion of follow-along services, self-management of 
behavior and the use of coworkers as co-tharapists. 
Developing Self-Management Strategies 

The most powerful antecedents and consequences to behavior are those that 
occur in natural environments, be they vocational, social, or academic (Stokes & Baer, 
1977). When the learner seems unable or unwilling to respond to natural tuitecedents 
and consequences, altemative strategies are in order. Self-administered cues and 
consequences have been successfully used in the instruction of children and adults with 
developmental disabilities in sodal, academic, dally living, and vocational applications 
(Crouch, Rusch, & Karlan, 1984; Karlan & Rusch. 1982; Wacker & Berg. 1983). 
Wacker and Berg (1986) describe the use of self-management within an employment 
situation. Althoufjh they specifically address strategies for workers with mental 
retardation, similar strategies may be useful for workers with TBI who have deficits of 
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memory, concentration, or disi; 'ifhHion. By teaching self-controi of behavior, the 
employment specialist is closer to insuring that the worker can function in the workplace 
In the absence of extemal guidance and instruction. 

Self-adminis tered cues . Wacker and Berg (1986) describe three methods of 
self-cuing. The most frequently used form is sel f-instruction, in which the worker is firet 
taught to perform the task, and then to produce self-generated verbal prompts to initiate 
and complete the task. For example, after instructing a motel housekeeper in the 
various tasks associated with room cleaning, the employment specialist might train the 
employee to initiate each task with an instruction (I.e., "First, clean the bathroom," "Next, 
dust the fumiture") immediately prior to the performance of each step. Self-instruction 
might also be utilized for initiating sodal contacts on the job, as with lunch or break 
behavior, greeting the supervisor or coworkers, or appropriate responses to stressful 
situations. 

A strategy similar to self-instruction is verbal labeling, in which f>ols, work pieces 
or aspects of a job are made more concrete and salient by the worker vetbalizing its 
name or label. For example, in a data entry position which requires separate entry 
fomiats for various fomis or lists, the employment specialist might Instruct the worker 
to verbally name each form prior to entry. This verbal cue then triggers the appropriate 
response, in this case the selection of the appropriate format. 

The third method of self-cuing is the use of a permanent prompt, such as a 
vnltten list of duties or task sequences or picture prompts bound into a book. Another 
prompting system, one which might be less stigmatizing to the worker with TBI, is tlie 
use of taped instructions and a portable cassette (Berg & Wacker, 1988). The worker 
Is Instructed to start and stop the tape at appropriate times in order to receive task or 
sequencing instructions. 

Self-administered consequences. Training workers with disabilities to self- 
administer consequences of behavior has two major advantages over externally 
administered consequences: first the worker has the opportunity to receive greater 
amounts of reinforcement when natural reinforcement is scarce. Second, an employee 
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who self-telnforces or punishes is less lil^ely to be affected by disruptions at the job site, 
such as changes in supervision (Wacl<er & Berg, 1986). 

Reinforcements and punishments to be self-administered at the job site are an 
individual determination, based on the lilies and dislikes of tiie worker and the level of 
tolerance at the work site. For example, a worker may be trained to allow himself a 
special treat at break periods for completing assignments or responding appropriately 
to his co-workers. This type of self-reinforcement would be easily tolerated at most any 
job, whereas allowing extra break periods might not be. 
Planning Co-Worker Involvement 

One of the primary goals integrated employment is natural development of 
friendships and social contacts between ti*ie worker wiUi disabilities and his or her co- 
workers. Co-workers have also been recognized as active and passive resources In 
providing follow along services. Passive functions include the use of co-workers as 
normative references for assessing consumer worker performance (White, 1986). The 
use of co-workers as active change agents has been suggested as a means of 
controlling program costs (Hill & Wehman, 1983) as well as maintaining job performance 
through dally contact (Wehman, 1981; Rusch, Martin, & White, 1985). 

Shafer (1986) describes thr^e active functions that co-wori<ers can perform as 
part of a job retention plan. The first is that of advocates for tfie supported employee, 
ensuring that he or she is treated fairly and with dignity while at work. Second, co- 
workers can be active observers and reporters of job performance and potential 
problems tfiat may be developing. Finally, coworkers may function as trainers, providing 
either direct instruction In new wort< tasks or periodic reinforcement for connect 
performance or appropriate behaviors. It is important in planning co-worker involvement 
that individuals are selected who are willing and able to perfomi the duties as instructed 
by the employment specialist, and that their Involvement with the supported employee 
will only minimally intrude upon their own job duties. 

Plannlno and Implementing Extended Services 

Effective follow-along utilizes botti fomial and Infomial strategies of problem 
analysis and data collection. Infonmal methods Include discussions with the supervisor 
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and/or coworkers at the Job site, discussions with family membere, accessing community 
support services, and other direct and Indirect client-related activities. Formal methods 
are used to collect outcome data that are used for ongoing assessment of work 
perfomiance, or data that are used for ongoing assessment of work performance, or 
data which Is aggregated for the purpose of evaluating program effectiveness. 
Informal Strategies 

On-site interventions. Contacts with employers following Job stabilization will 
typically involve sHe visits or telephone contacts with the employer conceming the 
employee's Job performance. In most cases, the site visit will elicit the most useful 
Infomiatlon about the employee's adjustment to the workplace and to the supervisor and 
coworkers (Hill, Cleveland, Pendleton, & Wehman, 1982). Retraining activities may be 
necessaiy in the event that the employee's work quality or speed diminish over time 
or If job duties change (Moon, Qoodall, Barcus, & Brooke, 1986). 

For employees with TBI, another vital concern may be nronitoring the emotional 
stability of the employee. DIslnhlbitlon, temper outbursts, and other inappropriate 
behaviors are often latent responses to employment stress (Kreutzer & Morton, 1988) 
and may not be predictable, especially if the TBI consumer has no other post-injuiy 
employment. Employers will need to be Infomied of any known symptoms of an ' 
Impending flalr-up and appropriate means of supervlsoiy response, including time-out 
procedures, suspensions, or calling the employment spedallst for crisis intervention. In 
some Instances, part of the initial negotiations between the employer and the 
employment specialist may be obtaining pennlssion for "psychosocial first aid" (Isblster 
& Donaldson, 1987) to be administered at the job site by the employment specialist or 
a qualified therapist if the employee's behaviors escalate beyond the supervisor's 
control. 

It should be evident from the preceding discussion that many individuals with 
TBI will require a sympathetic and understanding employer in order for the placement 
to be successful. It is vitally important that they know what to expect from the 
emptoyee, both In productivity and behavior, and the degree to which professionals may 
be used as resources in con-ecting problems In either area. 
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Off-Site Interventions . As mentioned earlier In this chapter, family members are 
often vita! to employment success for Individuals wfth TBI, by providing either assistance, 
emotional support, or both. Contacts with family members by the employment specialist 
should focus on aspects of home life which are likely to Impinge upon the work 
environment. These would Include the ongoing assessments of the consumer's 
emotional stability, use or abuse of prescription and non-prescriptlon drugs Including 
alcohol, and problems related to finances, and family functioning. The employment 
specialist should perfomi educational and referral functions. Informing the consumer and 
family members of treat programs (I.e., Alcoholics Anonymous) and other services and 
entitlement (I.e., SSI, SSDI) that are available In their community, and helping them 
access these services (Kreutzer & Morton, 1988). 

A comprehensive retention plan will also Include advocacy efforts on behalf of 
the consumer with services personnel or other Individuals. This might Include progress 
or status reports to the consumer's vocational rehabilitation counselor, neuropsychologist 
or physician. For Individuals who reside In supervised apartments or group homes, 
changes in wort< schedule or problems with dress, medication, or finances will need to 
be communicated to the appropriate staff. Individuals who live Independently or semi* 
Independently may require an Intermediary for dealing with a landlord or creditor. In 
short, any problem that may affect the Individual's job placement becomes the concern 
of the employment specialist. 

Scheduling follow-along contacts . Although a number of writers have addressed 
the types of activities that constitute follow-along services, little direction has been given 
as to the frequency and Intensity of contacts. The detemilnatlon of "sufficient" or 
"necessa^"* contacts to maintain employment has generally been left to the discretion 
of the employment specialist, provided that legal minimum levels are met. 

Rusch (1986) describes two types of schedules, the adjusted schedule and the 
fixed schedule. The adjusted schedule varies with consumer's success In meeting the 
employer's expectations and In ratings of progress. If an employer cannot tolerate this 
an^ngement, then a predetermined, or fixed, schedule of follow-along contacts Is 
negotiated. 
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with consumers of the RRTC TBI Project, we are exploring more planned and 
systematic methods of scheduling follow-along contacts a the job site that meet 
Individual needs for flexibility, crisis intervention, and frequency of contacts. Three levels 
of follow^along Intensity have been identified. These are presented 
along with decision rules In Table 1. 

Table 1 

Lmls of Joh Site Po1low>n long Cont^r^^, 



Uvc l II I - A BiniBUB of two contacts per week with the client 
and eBployer. This schedule is followed iBBcdiately 
after job stabilisation and during crisia periods. 

^^^ ^ " A BiniBUB of one contact per week. This ^s intended 
as an interis schedule during the fading ^^rocess or 
following crisis resolution. 

LfiVfiU. - The legal and clinical BiniauB of one contact every 
two weeks. ' 



Factors for detersining an appropriate level of follow-along: 

(a) The point froB job stabilization 

(b) Any difficulties experienced during the job site training 

(c) Changea In aedication or health status 

(d) Changea Jn supervision or job duties 

e Particular behavioral characteriatics of the individual 

P"»«l» of personal crisis, depression, stress, or alcohol or 
substance abuse that are likely to affect work perfor.ance 
(g) The uiount of intruslveness that can be tolerated by "h" 
consumer and the employer. 



The follow-along scheduling form currently utilized is presented in Figure 2. 
The empioyment specialist plans dates to make job site contacts, and then submits a 
copy of the fomi to the program coordinator for monitoring implementation. The 
purpose of this procedure is not to scrutinize the activtties of the employment specialist, 
but to Insure that other daily activities and emergencies do --.ot interfere with this vital 
program component The employment specialist also may schedule off-site contacts on 
particular days, detemiined in part by data collection schedules and the needs of the 
Individual. 

We have yet to determine if this system of follow along planning is more 
effective In enhancing job retention than the more traditional discretionary methods of 
making job site follow-along contacts. However, we do feel that it affords a greater 
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Hgure 2 
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2 weeks] 
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Code: E s Eaployer or co-worker contact F = Faiily contact 

C s Consuier only contact 0 s Other contact 



likelihood of detecting problem situations before they become job-threatening, and 
therefore enhances job retention potential. 

The support group . The support group for workers with disabilities (as described 
for workers with psychosocial disabilities by Isblster and Donaldson, 1987) can be a 
valuable medium for monKoring on-going adjustment to employment. Members of the 
sujf/port group meet voluntarily to discuss problems or suesses associated with viork and 
provide mutual enK)tlonal support. Through these exchanges, supported employment 
staff are also able to monitor the emotional stability of the group members and Identify 
potential problem areas at the job site or home. 
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Our own support group for workers wfth TBI was organized In 1987 as a joint 
effort of the RRTC's TBI supported employment demonstration project and the Medical 
CoHege of Virginia's Department of Rehabilitation Medldne. Two groups are conducted 
simultaneously - - one for project participants and one for family members. All of the 
head-Injured participants are either project consumers who have been placed Into 
employment or those waiting for placement services. 
Formal jStrateoles 

Supervisor's Evaluations. Fonmal supervisor evaluations provide Insight not only 
Into the work performance of the head-Injured employee, but also the expectations and 
priorities or the supervisor. For example, Shafer, Kregt!, Banks, and Hill (1988) 
examined scores on the RRTC's Supervisor's Evaluation Form (see Figure 3) for Initial 
and terminal evaluation for 125 workers with mental retardation. They found that 
employees who eventually were separated from their job tended to score lower than 
successful placements In the areas of attendance, punctuaHty, and timeliness of lunch 
and breaks. They conclude that employers may be willing to lower performance 
standards of speed and quality for a dependable, loya! worker. Although these findings 
have yet to be generalized to other disability groups, supervisor evaluation forms have 
utility for examining worker/supervisor relationships In both aggregated data and 
Individual cases. 

In the RRTC's data collection schedule, the Supervisor's Evaluation Form Is 
completed by the employee's job sito supervisor. Ideally with the smployment specialist 
and the employee present, at a minimum of one month, three months, and six months 
post-placement, and every six months thereafter. FJmployment specialists may request 
evaluations from the supervisor on a more frequent schedule If deemed necessary and 
feasible. Because the vjo^k performance evaluations often used In businesses and 
Industries are often not sufficiently expansive or behavioral for supported employment 
purpose (Rusch, 1986) employers are requested to use the FRTC's Supervisor,s 
Evaluation Form Iri addition to any other employee evaluation forms or methods that 
they would nonmaily use. 
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Job Update Form . The Job Update Fonn (Rgure 4) is used to colled datti 
related to dianges in job elements, such as wages, work hours, and level of integra^on 
with customers or co*workers. This fonn is a shortened version of the RRTC's Job 

Rgure 3 

Using the following scale, please check fiOfi nusbcr to the right of e&ch 
question that best represents your opinion about this esployee's 
present situation; 

1 2 3 4 5 

Extresely Sosewhat Very Extrenely 

Dissatisfied Dissatisfied Satisfied Satisfied Satisfied 

.1 2 3 4 5 

How satisfied are you with this eoployee's . . . 

1. tiseliness of arrival and departure fron work? 

2. attendance? 

J. tiseliness of breaks and lunch? 

4. appearance? 

5. general perforaance as coBoared to other workers ? 

6. conmunication skills? 

7. consistency in task perforsance? 

8. work speed? 

9. quality of work? 

10. overall proficiency at this tise? 

Additional Cowients: 

Screening Fonm, whldi also provides an analysis of job parameters, requirements, and 
expected competencies. 

The Job Update Form is completed at three and six months post-placement, and 
every six months thereafter. 

Consumer Update For m. The Consumer Update Fonm (Rgure 5) collects data 
related to the supported employee's level of Independence. The areas of interest 
include (a) the employee's vocational rehabilitation case status, (b) residential situation, 
(c) mode of transportation to and from wo<k, and (d) the types and amounts of 
government finandal aid and entitlement. The form is completed on the same schedule 
as the Job Update Form. Because this infonnalion Is also collected either prior to or 
at inWal placement, changes In the employee's staUis as a direct result of employment 




can fee tracked over tfme. Thus, this form provides a significant amount of Information 
necessaiy for consumer level benefit/cost analysis. 

Consumer Setf^valuatinn. At the times that the job site supervisor completes 
a Supervisor's Evaluation Fomi. the TBI consunrier also completes an Identical fomi 

Figure 4 

1. Type of lervice/eaployaent for this report (select one): 

1 s Kork activity or sheltered eBployaent 

2 s Entrepreneurial 

3 = Mobile work crew 

4 s Enclave 

5 s Supported job 

6 = Supported coapetltive eaployacnt 

7 = Tise-lialted (no on-going services anticipated) 

8 s Other (specify: ) 

2. Type of update: On*-going Final 

3. Job title: 



4. Current hourly wage (or last wage in this position): 

5. Did a wage change occur since the last Job Screening or Job Update? 

6. If yes, then coaplete this section: 

Hourly rate changed fro» $ to $ on J / 

Hourly rate changed fro a $ to $ cn ~ J2 J_ Z 

7. Nuaber of hours worked per week: Months worked per year: 

8. If less than 12 aonths per year, ».hat aonths is the job not available? 

9. Nuaber of eaployees in this coapany at this location: 

Nuaber without disabilities in isaediate area (50* radius): 

Nuaber of othe^ eaployees with disabilities: 

In iaaediate area (50' radius): 

Nuaber of other eaployees in tlils position: 

During the saae hours: 

10. Level of social contact (circle one): 

0 - E«pioy«ent in a segregated seU-rs 'r. which the majority of interactions 

with persons without disM»»Ni -a are with caregivers or service 
providers. Exaaple: Adult Activity Center. 

1 - Eaployaent In an integrated environaent on a shift or position which is 

isolated. Contact with coworkers without dl-sabllitles or supervisors is 
ainiaal. Exaaple: Night Janitor. 

2 - Eaployaent In »Ji integrated environaent on a shift or position which is 

relatively isolated. Contact with coworkers without disabilities is 
available at lunch or break. Exasple: Pot Scrubber. 

3 - Eaployoent in an integrated environaent In a position requiring a 

Boderate level of task dependency and coworker interaction. Exaaple: 
Dishwasher required to keep plate supply stacked for cooks. 

4 - Eaployaent In an integrated environaent in a position requiring a high 

degree of task dependency and coworker or custoner interaction. 
Exaaple: Busperson/Po: ter. 



assessfng hfs or her own work performance. This procedure has two related functions. 
Rret, it provides tho employment specialist Insight to the consumer's perceptions of 
strengths and weaknesses. Second. It may reveal areas of dissonance between the 
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consumer's perceptfons and the supervisor's, and thus provide the employment specialist 
with general areas In which to concentrate Intervention. 

Rgure 5 



1. Current DRS case status for this consuaer (enter DR3 code): 

If never served by DRS, enter none in the space provided, 

2. Current residential situation (select one only): 

1 3 Independent 

7 = Supported living arrangeaent 

3 = Sponsored placement (foster care) 

4 ~ Doaiciliary care apartment (hoae for adults) 

5 = Supervised mpartaent 

6 = Parents 

7 3 Other relatives 

8 = Group hone/halfway house 

9 = Other (specify: ) 

3- Current priaary aode of transportation to work (select one only): 

1 s Independent mzc of public transportation 

2 = Valks/rides bike or aoped 

3 s Dependent use of public transportation (needed bu? training) 

4 = Arranged car pool 

5 = Parent/friend drives 

6 = Handicapped transportation 

7 = Taxi 

8 s Drives own vehicle 

9 = Other (specify: ) 

4. Financial aid received by consuner at present or as of last day of work. 
Circle yes or no for each selection. If yes, write the aaount received to 
the left of the selection. 

Yes / Ko Kone 

Yes / Ko SSI 

Yes / No SSDI 

Yes A No Medicaid 

Yes / No Medicare 

res / Ko Food St&aps 

Yes / No Public Assistance (Welfare) 

Yes / No Other (specify: ) 

5. Total incoBC from all govemaent 

financial aid during the past aonth: 



Case Studies In Job Follow Along and Retention 

Consumer Characteristics 

Dave sustained a Grade III head Injury In a motorcycle accident at the age of 
15, and was In a coma for ten weeks. Residual symptoms of his Injury Include mild 
dysarthria. Impaired right and left hand fine rriotor dexterity, right side spasticity, a stiff 
right knee, slunred speech, memory deficus, and a reduced tolerance for frustration. 

Following graduation from high school, Dave worited in a number of jobs. 
Including porter, dishwasher, cashier, file clerk, and production woriter In a sheltered 
wori<8hop. According to Dave, he had difffcultles relating to cc-woriters and supervisors 
In neariy every job that he held. He had also been an-ested In 1984 for assault, 
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trespassing, and dfsorderiy conduct, and was sentenced to 13 months probation. Dave 
was unemployed at the time of his referral to the RRTC supported employment project, 
reselving SSI benefits totaling $340 per month, food stamps, and government subsidized 
housing. He self-reported that he had three or four drinks about four times a week. 
Job Placement and Training 

Dave and his employment specialist focused on three major concerns during the 
job development phase: Dave's occupational Interests, neuropsychological and other 
assessment data, and his physical and behavioral limitations and problems. They 
agreed that Dave needed a tranquil, low pressure wori< environment with few co-workers 
hi the Immediate vldnlty. A part-time position was located as a warehouse wori<er, 
starting pay $3.90 per hour with benefits. 

Dave's job duties Involved locating stock within the warehouse, carting It from 
Its storage area to a conveyor belt, and recording a slx-dlgft stock number on both an 
order sheet and on a computer tennlnal. These duties required approximately two 
weeks of training to reach 100% proficiency. In addition, the employment specialist 
m?de several Inexpensive adaptations In the wori< environment In response to persistent 
problems. For example, Dave repeatedly misplaced the pencil for recording stock 
numbers. The employment specialist purchased a pen with a velao fastener and 
attached this to Dave's clipboard. Dave also attempted to direct other new employees 
who were unfamiliar with procedures, which often resulted In outbursts of anger and 
frustration from Dave. The emplcymertt specialist made a pennanent prompt, a 
laminated poster with detailed Instoictlons, to which all new employees co-ild rafer, thus 
eliminating the need for them to ask directions from Dave. 
Follow Along Activities 

AlUiough Dave reached job stabilization In a relatively short period, the follow 
along phase proved vital In keeping Dave on the job du/ to a number of problems and 
Issues that later surfaced. The most serious problam was Inappropriate responses to 
co^workfers, such as yelling, threats, and occasionally, physical aggression. A self- 
monltoring system developed by the employnr.ent specialist was abandoned after one 
week because this In Itself caused stress and anxiety for Dave. The employment 
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spedalfst used Dave's co-workers as co-therapists, fnsUuctfng them In ways of reducing 
his frustration and anxiety levels. 

Dave exhibited other social problems that needed attention. For example, he 
went to his supervisor continually with work related and personal problems, his own and 
those of his co-workers. The employment specialist addressed this problem through 
counseling and role-playing exercises with Dave. In addition, Dave would become 
careless with his duties, resulting in inefficient work and occasional injuries to himself. 
The employment specialist developed a weekly feedback sheet with which the supervisor 
was aWa to report to Dave and the employment specialist how he was pertonnlng his 
duties and resp>nding to co-workers. 

Off-site Interventions were necessary with Dave as well, primarily In the areas 
of budgeting money, substance abuse, grooming and hygiene, and sexual dysfunction. 
The employment specialist addressed these problems through counseling. 

Dave held his Job for 14 months. His problems with Injuries and aggression 
eventually resulted In his tenninatlon. In those 14 months he earned $7,155 and 
received 293.5 hours of Intervention time. He was retumed to the RRTC's referral pool 
for consideration for a second placement. 

Case Studv #2: Matthew 

Consumer Characteristics 

MatUiew was Injured In an automobile accident at the age of 30 and was in 
coma for approximately two months. He had previously earned a GEO and was 
employed at ttie time of his accident as a school maintenance assistant. As a result 
of the Injury, he exhibited problems in Mie areas of language, sight, and memory, 
Matthew also has static nerve palsy in his right leg, resulting in difficulties walking and 
climbing stairs. Ha wears a leg brace and uses a carie and wheelchair. He was 33 
when referred to the RRTC, and had not worked since his injury. 
Job Placement and Training 

Because of Matthew's physical limitations and prior clerical experience and 
Interest, job development efforts focused on office related occupations. A full-time 
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position was itocated as a microfilm cierk in an office building, starting pay $4.50 per 
liour witli fuil benefits. 

Matthew's primary job duties Invoived processing Incoming checks and receipts 
by a) stamping the receipts accounting errors, b) microfilming checks and receipts, and 
c) reboxing the work. Training in ihese skills was completed three weeks from the hire 
date, with Matthew being able to complete 30 to 40 checks per hour with accuracy 
rates of 98 to 100 percent. 
Follow Aiono Servtees 

Earfy In the follow along process, Matthew's supervisor requested assistance in 
Improving his work speed. The employment specialist therefore initiated retraining 
activities to meet this need. He designated different Intervals during Matthew's work 
hours during which Matthew would race the clock and graph his own performance 
levels. This procedure proved to be very reinforcing to Matthew. His speed Improved 
without a decrease in work quality. Typed task analyses of Matthew's job duties were 
also left at the job site because he sometimes would forget steps of particular jobs. 

^•atthew has had recurrent problems with excessive drinking, resulting In a high 
absentee rate. On one occasion, he fell off his perch while drinking and bruised his 
ribs. He went to work the next day but had to be sent home due to his pain. When 
discussions with Matthew about his drinking proved futile, the employment specialist and 
Matthew developed a written contract which called for Matthew to seek counseling in 
order to remain a supported employment client In addition, Matthew's sister became 
Involved In monitoring his alcohol intake and notifying the employment specialist 
whenever Matthew drank excessively. 

Matthew has a goal of living independently. The employment specialist has 
worthed with Matthew and the family to better budget his money and plan for that 
eventuality. Matthew still has some unrealistic expectations about his financial survival 
which the employment specialist continues to address. 

After one year, Matthew received a merit increase to $5.00 per hour. At this 
writing, Matthew has remained in his position for 21 months and eamed $17,400. His 
SSI cash benefits have been halted, but he continues to receive Medicare health 
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coverage. He has also received 688,5 hours of intervention time from his employment 
specialist 

Discussion 

Several key points about the case studies are warranted: 

1. The two cases were selected to emphasize that the provision of 
systamatic follow along procedures have resulted in long-term job 
retention for these individuals. Their earnings have decreased their 
reliance not only on the social service system, but on their families and 
friends as well. 

2. Even though Dave was eventually tenninated from his position, he was 
able to accumulate 14 months of continuous work experience in one 
position, $7,155 in earnings, and the self-confidence to pursue further 
employment. His supported employment experience, particularly In 
comparison with other persons with severe head trauma, can be 
ctiaracterized as nothing short of successful. 

3. Although many clients of supported competitive employment return 
sufficient tax revenue form their earnings to offset the cost of supported 
employment, these two individuals have not and perhaps never will. 
Yet both have become contributors to the economic system, rather than 
just consumers. Their contributions, however small in comparison to the 
cost of services, are significant in comparison to the economic and 
emotional impact of sporadic or no employment and custodial care. 
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